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Ir HAS BEEN my custom hitherto to submit 
papers to the membership of the American Ori- 
ental Society on subjects dealing with a by-gone 
China. But today, especially in view of my absence 
in that country for several months from the duties 
of the presidency of this Society, it seems appro- 
priate for me to deal with China now. I propose 
to sketch for you, quite incompletely of course, 
some of the impressions I received of a China just 
freed from the grip of an invader, and of a people 
trying desperately to make a recovery, and if possi- 
ble assume the place accorded them as one of “ the 
big five.” I shall not deal with political or eco- 
nomic or military phases as those are outside my 
sphere, but shall concern myself solely with the 
cultural—and therein largely with what I myself 
was able to see, which was not a great deal. In 
1937, just as the invasion by the Japanese was 
about to commence or had already commenced, 
I was able to travel freely by rail and boat to 
thirteen provinces, and still spend four months 
uninterruptedly in Peiping. In 1946-47 this was 
out of the question. Only by plane could one per- 
form such a feat, and I could afford no such 
luxury. I had perforce to confine myself to Peiping, 
Nanking, and Shanghai. 

It is appropriate to consider first what the Chinese 
have recovered since the end of the war ene and 
one-half years ago. They have returned to former 
cultural centers to find them fairly intact. Take 
libraries, for instance. There have been losses,? 





* Presidential address delivered at the Society's annual 
meeting, Washington, April 15, 1947. 

*On losses it is appropriate to quote from recent re- 
marks made by Chiang Fu-tsung, director of the National 
— Library, Nanking (in Philobiblon, 2, Sept. 1946, 

): 

“During the war, apart from Japanese bombing 
and looting which did incalculable damages, the Chi- 
nese inhabitants in districts occupied by the Japa- 
nese destroyed books of their own accord to avoid 
trouble. Arrest or even death might be one’s lot if 
one was found in possession of “ anti-Japanese ” litera- 
ture. Whole libraries of periodicals and historical and 
political works were committed to flames to avert the 
wrath of the vigilant Japanese gendarmerie. After 
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of course, but also gains. Here, at least, is part of 
the record: 


Perpinc. The National Library has scarcely 
been scathed. There were threats, but here as in 
many places in northern and eastern China the 
Japanese apparently expected to maintain their 
grip for a long while, and so did not bother to 
remove much. When they began to see the hand- 
writing on the wall it was too late; their man- 
power and transportation system were occupied 
with other more pressing problems than the re- 
moval of a lot of books and maps and manuscripts 
to the home islands. So here — save for certain 
items transported to our own Library of Congress 
or elsewhere for safe-keeping — nearly everything 
has remained. Here I saw sutras from the cave 
library at Tunhuang walled up shortly after 1000 
A.D., precious works printed in the 12th to 14th 
centuries, butterfly bindings of the Sung dynasty, 
manuscript volumes from the Yung-lo ta tien, and 
the complete Ssi k‘u ch‘tian shu (the private 
manuscript library of the Ch‘ien-lung emperor) ,? 
any one of which would be a prize for any collector. 
What the library suffers from especially, as do all 
libraries in North East China, is the lack of almost 
all foreign (but not Japanese) works published 
during the war years, together with the books pub- 
lished in south-west China since 1941. But the 
director has been zealously following this up, and 
before many months should have filled the gap, 





the outbreak of war in the Pacific, even the possession 
of English books became incriminating. . . . 

“ When the war was drawing to its close, the short- 
age of paper became very acute in the occupied areas. 
To make good this deficiency, tons and cartloads of 
well-printed volumes, classics, imperial encyclopaedias, 
poetical works, etc., were sent to paper factories to be 
destroyed and turned into materials for fresh blank 


” 


paper. ... 

* The other copy, once stored in Peiping, at the Wén 
Yiian ko in the Palace area, was whisked away to the 
west during the war, and has yet to be returned; and 
the library building, one of the choicest examples of 
classical architecture within the Palace precincts, is cov- 
ered with a thick layer of dust, and is rapidly falling 
into decay. 
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at least in major part. This library has not been 
standing still in its services to the public. Besides 
its handsome home by the Pei Hai (or northern 
sea) it has opened or is about to open a series of 
special collections, some eight in all; such as rub- 
bings of bronze and stone monuments, rare books, 
engineering works, maps, literature on the border 
regions, books on the U. S. 8. R., and Japanese 
books. The last collection is immense: five hun- 
dred thousand works in all; it is being housed in 
two unused structures of the T“ai miao, the ances- 
tral temple of the Manchu emperors, and repre- 
sents booty collected from Japanese residents and 
service men in Peiping. Much of it may well be 
marginal or sub-marginal literature, but a very 
considerable portion is solid stuff in all fields of 
the sciences and humanities, and for those who 
read Japanese should prove a treasure. Incidentally 


much of it is on China: Chinese history, geography, 


economics, anthropology, religion, and thought,— 
subjects which the Japanese long have been pur- 
suing with conspicuous energy. One of the thoughts 
that appals one is the contrast of this outpouring, 
this zealous search for detail, this synthesis in 
great encyclopaedic works, with the marked lack 
of understanding which the Japanese people, at 
least the high command, had for their nearest 
neighbors. It is something which we in North 
America must always bear in mind as we study 
the Chinese ourselves. 

Some of the other libraries of Peiping came 
through the war as well ; others not so well. Among 
the former are those of the Peking National Uni- 
versity, the National Normal University, the 
Peiping Union Medical College, the Fu-jen (or 
Catholic) University, the Pei-t‘ang (or Northern 
Cathedral) ; among the latter: the collections of 
Tsing hua and Yenching Universities, the Chinese 
Social and Political Science Association, and the 
National Academy of Peiping. 

The first, now boasting approximately 100,000 
western and 500,000 Chinese books, must have at 
least twice the holdings of ten years ago; they 
include a recently acquired private collection of 
great value bought in Tientsin. This University, 
open throughout the war under puppet leadership, 
was undisturbed by the Japanese. Its Chinese col- 
lection must now take rank in Peiping as second 
only to that of the National Library of Peiping. 
Fortunately both are well housed, well catalogued, 
not far apart, and—like all the major libraries of 


the city—follow an active inter-library loan policy; 
so research is facilitated. Only the unheated rooms 
of a cold winter climate and the crabbed nature of 
Chinese texts make that difficult, and those two 
matters one can hardly blame on the librarians. 

The National Normal University came through 
with practically no loss, and an enhanced collection 
numbering at present 30,000 western books, and 
170,000 Chinese; so too Fu-jen, with 28,000 west- 
ern and 80,000 Chinese. Dr. Hoeppli of the Peip- 
ing Union Medical College library estimates its 
losses at .2%; in other words, about the normal 
amount expected of unreturned borrowings. Its 
rich collection of Chinese medical literature, some 
ten thousand chiian, estimated at 70% of the total 
extant, was untouched. 

The Pei-t‘ang collection deserves a special word. 
At last, after all too many years, it is accessible to 
the general public in a suitably equipped home. 
This is the library, which, after many buffetings 
and many sad losses a century or so ago, has come 
down to our time from the days of the early Jesuits 
in China. Thanks to support from several agencies, 
including a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, 
its Chinese and European books are now properly 
shelved, provided with shelf lists, photographs of 
some of its chief treasures put on cards, and a start 
towards publication of its catalogue made. Here 
one may catch a glimpse as nowhere else in China, 
not even at Zikawei, of the civilization of Europe 
from the 16th through the 18th centuries, in origi- 
nal works, sometimes in the most beautiful bind- 
ings stamped with the seals or coats of arms of 
their donors, who included Pope Paul V, the kings 
and ministers of France, and representatives of the 
chief academies of Europe: Paris, London, Leipzig, 
and Petersburg. Here one finds the originals from 
which Matteo Ricci and his successors and their 
Chinese colleagues made the earliest renderings of 
Euclid’s geometry with Clavius’ interpretations, 
contemporaneous astronomy, arithmetic, geogra- 
phy, medicine, architecture, hydraulics, agriculture, 
and religion,—indeed the whole gamut of Euro- 
pean science and thought. This collection offers a 
rich field for the study of cross fertilization just 
at the time when China and Europe were becoming 
informed about each other. It also holds a few 
books, some unreported elsewhere, printed in 1590 





* A microfilm copy of this collection reached the Library 
of Congress in 1941. 
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or a little later in Japan, Macao, Goa, Manila and 
Mexico. The Japanese left it strictly alone. 

A few other significant collections suffered more 
damage. Yenching, with some 5% of its books 
gone did not do so badly, but the Japanese looted 
about 70% of the type of the Index Press which 
renders difficult, though not out of the question, 
the continuation of the invaluable series of indexes 
of monuments of Chinese literature which the 
Harvard-Yenching Institute turned out between 
1931 and 1941. (Fortunately for all students of 
sinology this work, in a different form, was con- 
tinued from 1942 to 1946 by the Sino-French 
center in Peiping, under the watchful eye of the 
Yenching editor, Mr. Nieh Ch‘ung-ch‘.) 

Tsing hua, of all university libraries in China, 
with the exception of Nankai in Tientsin, suffered 
the heaviest blow. About one-half of its books are 
gone. But this gives only an incomplete indication 
of its plight. Its collection of ts‘ung shu (or col- 
lectanea) and chia-p‘u (or family records), among 
the finest in the world, endured not only some 
complete but also many incomplete losses, or breaks 
in sets. Dr. Quentin P‘an, professor of sociology, 
who helped build up the chia-p‘u collection, also 
lost entirely his own private collection of the same 
class of records. To this must be added the serious 
damage to the library building itself and all its 
furnishings, and the disappearance of its card 
catalogue. 

The libraries of the Chinese Social and Political 
Science Association and of the National Academy 
of Peiping too lost the card catalogues of their 
holdings, and the former, among other works, the 
complete set of Reports of the Inspectorate Gen- 
eral of Customs. Their homes, however, were not 
damaged. 

Three or four other institutions deserve mention 
before we leave Peiping. The Lama priests of the 
Yellow Temple, or Huang ssii, still have a set of 
the Tanjur (but not the Kanjur) ; and the monks 
of the Po lin temple still give shelter to the 
87,640 * blocks of an 18th century copy of the Bud- 
dhist Tripitaka. One of the latter told me that 
the Japanese did not even enter their precincts 





‘This is the figure given me by a resident monk. Yeh 
Kung-ch‘o states that the set numbers 7,168 chiian. See 
his paper on printed editions of the canon in the Chang 
Yiian-chi memorial volume (Shanghai 1937), p. 30. I am 
indebted to Dr. Arthur W. Hummel for this reference. 


during the war, although they built a Buddhist 
shrine of their own nearby. 

Perhaps the prize package left in Peiping by the 
enemy was the Jén wén (or Humanities) library. 
This modern steel and concrete structure three 
stories in height, put up in the former garden of 
Li Yiian-hung (one time President of China), 
with funds from the Japanese portion of the Boxer 
Indemnity, completely stocked with books, fell like 
a ripe pomegranate into the hands of the alien 
property custodian. Japanese books occupy the 
ground floor, Chinese the second and third. The 
published catalogue of the latter lists some 170,000 
chiian in carefully selected editions, to which must 
be added at least 30,000 more (according to Mr. 
Sun Té-hsiian, the custodian) together with hun- 
dreds, if not thousands, of legal case records drawn 
out by the Japanese during the war from nearby 
government offices. These are mostly modern, but 
they go back at least to the period of T‘ung-chih 
(1862-75), and should prove a rich lode for a 
sociologist or legal historian to work in. Here are 
not only rare writings, such as two ms. volumes 
from the early fifteenth century Yung-lo ta tien 
(nos. 14912 and 3584) and several cases of frag- 
ments of stones carved in the second century A. D. 
with the then text of the Confucian canon, but 
also an occasional photostatic copy of a rare Chi- 
nese book preserved only in Japan, placed along- 
side better known Chinese editions. Very clearly 
this collection was built up by men knowing what 
a research library should be. Its one physical draw- 
back is that desk space, let alone cubicles for pri- 
vate study, are wanting. Such a library, by all 
rights, should belong to the entire world of quali- 
fied scholarship. In the pull and haul of com- 
peting institutions, however, it has fallen into the 
hands of the Academia Sinica, which bars use of 
it by any except its own extremely limited member- 
ship (residing largely in Nanking and Shanghai). 
This then is the one library of consequence in 
Peiping which is not open handed about providing 
access to the books on its shelves to accredited 
people. It is a situation which surely the Chinese 
will see fit to correct before long. 

Before turning to another city it is well to recall 
the situation, say, fifty years ago. Then there was 
no college or university library worthy the name. 
The Han-lin library was available to the academi- 
cians, but was carelessly watched, and suffered 
incalculable losses at the hands of forgetful bor- 








rowers. In the case of the Yung-lo ta tien, for ex- 
ample, Sun Chuang reported in 1911 that when he 
first saw the famous 15th century ms. work at the 
Han-lin Yiian in 1876 there were a few more than 
three thousand of its original 11,095 volumes. In 
1893 only 600 or so remained. Members of the 
Manchu court could get rare access to certain im- 
perial collections, but this meant breaking of seals 
from door to door, which a custodian was loath to do. 
Actually the scholar was largely dependent on some 
rich bibliophile or on borrowings from some kind- 
hearted book dealer at Liu-li ch‘ang. Europeans like 
Bretschneider seem to have depended mainly upon 
the library of the Greek Orthodox mission main- 
tained by the Russians (now sold to the National 
Library of Peiping or sent tothe U.S.S.R.) This 
is a far cry from the situation today, which—for all 
its lacks in the most up-to-date books—is in very 
healthy condition. Books really are plenteous, both 
in public institutions and in the market. The only 
dispiriting thing about the latter is their high cost, 
and the fact that the shortage of paper and cost of 
labor is preventing publication of works of all but 
the very popular. 


NANKING, more than Peiping, has suffered physi- 
cal injury. As you are all aware, the invading troops 
took over Peiping without opposition; whereas at 
the capital there was resistance, with the natural 
result. Nevertheless the general aspect is not unlike 
that of June 1937. From the Tan Yen-k‘ai me- 
morial on the east to the Yangtze River on the 
west the main monuments stand. 

Perhaps the principal thing to report about the 
capital’s libraries is that their custodians have now 
brought back a large percentage of their books 
from the interior, whither they rushed as many as 
they could at the war’s beginning, and they are 
optimistic about retrieving those taken by the 
enemy to Japan. But they have much to do in 
recovering lost ground, in rehabilitating their 
buildings, and making new additions. The students 
in the various universities and colleges, as every- 
where, are far more numerous than ever before, 
they are too poor to buy books at the present level 
of prices, the reproduction of western textbooks at 
low cost is no longer being done due to expense, 
and the librarians find it impossible to serve the 
student population adequately. For example, the 
National Central University has five thousand stu- 
dents, twice as many as in 1937, and, though its 
books were shipped down from Szechuan in the 
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autumn of 1946, they were not yet, at the begin- 
ning of this year, on shelves. The librarians have 
also not had time to assess their losses. Nanking 
University is farther on the road to recovery, 
though it lost roughly ten per cent of its books in 
all classes, and its card catalogue was destroyed, 
Its library building, nearing completion in 1937, 
was occupied by the Japanese or collaborators, but 
not seriously misused. Its books have now been 
brought downstream from their hideaway, together 
with additions to their excellent fang chih, or local 
history, collection. During the war 220 of these 
works, covering the province of Szechuan alone, 
were acquired. Unhappily a few were partly or 
wholly damaged in transit by water. 

The most important library in the capital, com- 
parable in China only to the National Library of 
Peiping, is the National Central Library. It can 
boast no home like that of the Peiping institution; 
actually it has two sites with a variety of build- 
ings thereon or going up; but it can boast of its 
books. When one thousand cases still up-river 
come down the Yangtze, when several hundred 
more can be recovered from Tokyo, Shanghai, and 
Hongkong, it will have close to one million chiian 
of Chinese works, together with a considerable 
pumber of Japanese. The former include some 
200 works printed in the Sung, 250 in the Yiian, 
and 10,000 in the Ming. This is amazing when 
one considers the youth of the institution. It was 
founded in 1933 by the present government. Its 
success is due to the continued support of that 
government, and the energy and resource of its 
director. Actually many of its rare items appear 
to have been acquired between 1937 and 1940 when 
many Chinese bibliophiles were forced to dump 
their precious volumes on the market to keep alive. 


SHANGHAI is a peculiar place. For all its swollen 
population, its wealth (and poverty), and its edu- 
cational facilities, one can point to no public insti- 
tution where its citizens can go to read and reflect. 
Its college collections, widely scattered, satisfy 
hardly more than their own clientele, the Royal 
Asiatic Society library is mainly for western stu- 
dents of China, the Customs library is likewise 
limited in appeal, the Hung-Ying library is a pri- 
vate institution devoted to historical and social 
science material of the last century and a half, the 
collections of Academia Sinica (in Nanking a8 
well as in Shanghai) are for its own membership, 
and the Zikawei library is so nearly inaccessible 
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as to be very little used outside its Jesuit con- 
stituency. Of these only the Royal Asiatic Society 
lost substantially during the war, when it was 
looted by the enemy. But some ten thousand vol- 
umes, mainly periodical literature, have been 
identified by the Chinese in Tokyo, and should in 
due course be recovered. 

For all its inaccessibility, however, the Zikawei 
collection remains the most exciting. Here, as in 
the Pei-t‘ang in Peiping, are volumes of the Catho- 
lie church dating back to the first days of the 
Society of Jesus in China, and here in another 
large hall —a building that should be promptly 
duplicated — is a large Chinese collection, notably 
rich in local histories and in complete sets of Chi- 
nese periodicals. In one instance, the Shén Pao, 
the editors themselves have to travel to Zikawei to 
consult their own back files. Unfortunately this 
library has no money for acquisitions and must 
depend almost wholly on donations. 

Scarcely less interesting is the Hung-Ying 
library, its unique features being a classified file 
of newspaper clippings on social, political, eco- 
nomic, and historical subjects which dates back to 
1911; it too has back files of a number of Chinese 
journals.° 

So much for the library situation. What of 
museums—an innovation in China even more than 
libraries? The great Palace Museum in Peiping 
is intact. Its outer shell is constantly being re- 
furbished, as far as money will permit, and the 
collections have even been amplified since the 
cessation of hostilities. It has acquired notably 
Kuo Pao-ch‘ang’s collection of porcelain (includ- 
ing many fine pieces dating from Sung, Yiian, 
and Ming), and the Jannings collection of 263 
bronzes, about one hundred of them recently re- 
covered from the Shang capital site near Anyang. 
This includes many ceremonial swords and knives, 
vessels, and one magnificent axe. The important 
finds made in 1936-37 at Tou chi t‘ai in Pao chi 
hsien (Shensi province) by the Peiping National 
Academy are newly housed in the Historical Mu- 


°I owe this information to Professor Knight Bigger- 
staff of Cornell University. 

*It should be mentioned also that a few of the foreign 
embassies, notably the British, French, and the United 
States, maintain information centers in several places. 
These provide, besides current popular journals and 
books, works of more enduring value. The Sino-French 
center in Peiping maintains a useful Chinese collection. 


seum. These materials dating from the late stone 
age to Han times admirably supplement other arte- 
facts previously on display there. Although the 
skulls of Peking man (and woman) were lost in 
1941, the highly significant fossilized fauna and 
flora excavated from the same site in Chou k‘ou 
tien were saved. These were stored in one of the 
Peiping Union Medical College buildings and are 
soon to go on display in the Geological Survey 
museum. 

In Nanking the National Central museum was 
in process of erection when war began. For eight 
years it has stood skeleton like, but now the work 
of building has recommenced. At present it has 
nothing to show, nor will it until October, but the 
rich collections of art and archeology formed be- 
fore the summer of 1937 have all been preserved, 
and even supplemented. Dr. Li Chi, the director, 
is particularly proud of two specimens of bronze 
art, taken from the Shang capital site, presented on 
the occasion of his 60th birthday to the Generalis- 
simo and by him given to the museum. One was 
the largest single piece yet to be examined: — 
a four legged urn, 1.3 meters in height.... In 
Shanghai a new institution, the Ho-p‘ing (or 
Peace) museum has moved into a former Japanese 
Buddhist temple on Cha-p‘u road, and is preparing 
to make it serve new uses. Besides a number of 
items of Japanese origin it has fallen heir to a 
collection of some 80,000 Japanese books. 

Finally, what of education? Surely there is 
ground for some optimism here, in spite of much 
shaking of heads by both Chinese and western 
skeptics alike. In the first place, the Chinese have 
been able, in general, to return to their original 
sites. Even Nankai University, the first and most 
ruthlessly bombed, is back where it was, and has 
taken over other buildings left by the Japanese 
nearby. Tsing hua University, used as a hospital 
station and cavalry headquarters, with horses 
stabled in the gymnasium, is recovering rapidly— 
at immense cost in Chinese national currency, of 
course—and has expanded in the Wan shou shan 
area to take in an agricultural experiment station. 
Shanghai University, occupied by the Japanese 
military from August 1937 on, is back where it 
was. True, three hundred trees have been cut 
down, the chapel, gymnasium, science building, 
and library, etc., all suffered internal injuries and 
loss of valuable equipment and such things as its 
rich botanical collection; but 80% of the faculty 
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are back and are carrying on hopefully, though 
swamped with students, 47% of whom are girls. 
The National Central University, its buildings 
used as a hospital by the Japanese during the war, 
is back at the old stand, shabby, bereft of much 
essential equipment, but with twice as many stu- 
dents as ever before, and facing the future as 
optimistically as possible. 

In the second place, the Chinese have redis- 
covered the west and southwest, and will neither 
forget this vast region, nor neglect it as they did 
before 1937. The division of geology of the Aca- 
demia Sinica has four groups in the field in the 
south-west; the archaeologists are proud of their 
discoveries of Han cave graves in Szechuan, west- 
ern Hunan, and Kuangsi, of pre-historic pottery 
in Yiinnar, of Wang Chien’s (early tenth century) 
tomb near Chengtu, and of painted pottery in 
northern Szechuan; the art historians are right- 
fully happy over their uncovering of many signifi- 
cant examples of Buddhist cave sculpture of T‘ang, 
Five Dynasties, and Sung date, and of making a 
complete record of the famous grottoes of Tun- 
huang; the ethnologists and linguists have col- 
lected enough data on the tribes people, and their 
languages to keep them busy for years. The edu- 
cators, moreover, are pleased to have established 
and kept going a number of institutions in Chung- 
king, Chengtu, Kunming, Lanchow, and elsewhere. 
Lien Ta has left a college of education at Kun- 
ming, the University of Yiinnan is hardly recogni- 
zable from the institution of ten years ago, West 
China Union and Szechuan Universities are more 
conscious of their opportunities and more able to 
fulfil them, and at the wartime capital the Chung- 
king National University has expanded from the 
three colleges of agriculture, engineering, and sci- 
ence to these plus colleges of humanities, com- 
merce, political science and law, and medicine, 
while the student body has increased from 1400 
to approximately 2,000. Granted that facilities 
may be limited, equipment poor, and teaching 
below par, still the opportunities for an education 
for a boy or girl in west China are distinctly 
improved over ten years ago. 

Admittedly, however, there is a somber side to 
the picture. Costs are almost unbelievably high. 
Civil war is hampering transportation. More than 
kalf the national budget is going to the military. 
Over 90% of all education is government sup- 
ported, government controlled. A freedom loving 


individual has three choices: to refuse to enter this 
educational world; to go in and be discreet; to 
enter, speak his mind, and be in immediate risk 
of dismissal. The silence that has befallen since 
the shameful episode at Kunming last July, when 
Li Kung-p‘u and Wén Yi-to were assassinated for 
daring to oppose the Kuo-min-tang secret police, 
is ominous. Surely, amongst a people as inde- 
pendent as the Chinese, this cannot last. 

How can anyone on the outside better this 
situation? It is a delicate one, for advice when 
nationalistic sensitiveness is most tender is any- 
thing but welcomed. There may be a way, and the 
suggestion comes not from me but from a Chinese. 

The policy of the United States in 1946 ad- 
mittedly ended in failure, through no fault of our 
representatives. Should not a new tack be tried, 
not by any government but by private initiative? 
In the years following the last war the Chinese 
welcomed a number of distinguished academicians 
for varying lengths of time: Bertrand Russell, 
John Dewey, Paul Monroe, Amadau Grabau, to 
name a few. These men profoundly affected the 
minds of the day. With good reason. The Chinese 
honor teachers of eminence above all people and 
follow them avidly. Why cannot this be remem- 
bered and acted upon? Let some of our wisest 
people go to China in the immediate future to 
discover, if they can, the basis of Chinese demo- 
eracy. It is said to exist. But what is it, and 
where, and how can it be made to function effec- 
tively? Such a mission might gain widespread 
support and in the end help not only them but us. 
For it would go to seek and find and report, not 
to give counsel. 

To conclude: China has the tools in its libraries 
and its museums, as never before, for research of 
the first order. Students, as in the west, are flood- 
ing the schools. The exchanges across the world 
have recommenced, and before long will be run- 
ning in full tide. A policy of wait-and-see as civil 
war, inflation, and oligarchy continue unchecked 
would be unworthy of other democratic peoples. 
An inquiry into the peculiar genius of Chinese 
democracy might bring some results. As F. S. C. 
Northrop has said, and underlined, in The Meet- 
ing of East and West (pp. 428-429): “... It is 
not the so-called realism of power politics, which 
because of its neglect of ideas and values is blind 
and stupid rather than realistic, but the informed 
realism of philosophical understanding which is 
the key to international relations.” 





ANCIENT KHOREZMIAN CIVILIZATION IN THE LIGHT OF THE LATEST 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES (1937-1945) * 


V. ALTMAN 
Moscow 


AS REGARDS ARCHAEOLOGY Central Asia until 
recently represented terra incognita. The history 
of ancient civilizations of Central Asia was barely 
known. Archaeological work, which had played so 
immense a role in the study of the history of the 
peoples of the classic East, before the revolution 
of 1917, were limited in Central Asia almost en- 
tirely to the study of the monuments of medieval 
cult architecture. 

In connection with the general upswing in his- 
torical research in the USSR, work of several large 
archaeological expeditions to various districts of 
Central Asia was launched in the middle 1930’s. 
The result of this work was a series of significant 
discoveries, which now make it possible to shed an 
entirely new light on a number of most important 
problems in the history of Central Asia. The 
Khorezm expedition of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences, organized in collaboration with several 
other central and local scientific-research institu- 
tions, proved one of the most significant of these 
undertakings. 

A report on the scientific results of the Khorezm 
expedition was made at a recent general meeting 
of the USSR Academy of Sciences by the chief of 
the expedition Professor Sergei Tolstov. 

The peoples of Soviet Khorezm, citizens of 
Karakalpakia, the Khorezm Region of Uzbekistan 
and the Tashauz Region of Turkmenia, have been 
waging an offensive on the desert, reclaiming new 
lands from the sands which surround their oasis. 
They have right to these lands not only as pioneers 
who are tilling virgin soil, but also as the legal 
heirs of their ancestors who had at one time culti- 
vated these lands by a thousand years of hard work. 

Arid territory, where travellers find traces of 
man’s labor at every step, stretch for many scores 
of kilometers west and east of the cultivated zone 
of Khorezm. 

Enormous beds of ancient canals stretch over a 
large territory. Traces of buildings, isolated es- 





*Cp. The Early Culture of Khwarizm, by Sergei P. 
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tates, fortified castles, villages and whole large 
cities can be seen all through the area. Some of 
these have been razed to the ground, others have 
preserved massive clay walls, reaching 10-15 meters 
in height, with formidable towers and narrow em- 
brasures. 

In some places the ruins are so well preserved 
that it is difficult to believe that you are in a desert 
and not in a flourishing, thickly populated country. 

Enormous dead expanses between the buildings 
preserve traces of human labor. Innumerable crocks, 
chips of ancient glass, fragments of bronze decora- 
tions, bronze arrow-heads, ancient seals with pic- 
tures of horsemen, griffons, deer and birds engraved 
on them, statuettes of horses, camels, monkeys, 
rhinoceri and people in ancient garb, coins minted 
1,500 years ayo by the shahs of Khorezm and 2,000 
years ago by the sovereigns of the mighty Central- 
Asian-Indian Empire of the Kushans who ruled 
over all the lands from the Aral Sea to Benares,— 
these are but few samples of the finds in which the 
Khorezm “lands of ancient irrigation ” abound. 

The expedition, headed by Sergei Tolstov, has 
been working on the Khorezm “ lands of ancient 
irrigation ” since 1937. 

The expedition is continuing the exploration of 
Khorezm begun by Yakubovski (1928-1929) and 
Voyevodski (1934). 

The work extended from year to year, first on 
the right and then on the left bank of the Amu- 
Daria, until the chronological scope of the work 
of the expedition reached the very sources of the 
ancient civilization of Khorezm, the period re- 
moved from us by 5,000 years, when the primitive 
hunters and fishermen lived in their enormous 
communal houses with conical roofs amidst the 
sand-dunes around the marshy lakes of the Amu- 
Daria and fashioned their weapons from flint and 
bone. 

In the course of five seasons of field work the 
expedition covered 2,000 kilometers by scouting 
routes, recorded and described more than 400 
archaeological monuments which embrace the 
period of the third and fourth millennium B. c. 
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up to the 16th century A. D.; fifteen of these monu- 
ments required more or less extensive excavations. 

The work is being continued. Some historical 
inferences may, however, be made now on the basis 
of the monuments of the primitive culture dis- 
covered in Khorezm. In the Bronze Age Khorezm 
and the adjacent deserts of Kara-Kum constituted 
part of the vast territory of the so-called “steppe 
cultures of the Bronze Age,” which included the 
whole area of the Ukrainian, Volga, Kazakhstan 
and South-Siberian steppes. The Tazabagyab cul- 
ture of Khorezm is akin to the cultures of these 
districts, but is absolutely distinct from the culture 
of the foothills of Central Asia, a typical example 
of which was the culture of Anau in Southern 
Turkmenia. 

In the second millennium B. c, and even later, 
the culture of Khorezm was also under the influ- 
ence of the Su-Yargan culture discovered in 1945. 
The later stratifications of Anau also testify to the 
fact that the culture of the latter was subjected to 
the influence of the “steppe culture ” undoubtedly 
closely connected with the Tazabagyab culture of 
Khorezm. Even in this early epoch the role of 
Khorezm as an important cultural link between 
the districts of Anterior and Central Asia on one 
hand, and the ancient peoples of Eastern Europe, 
Kazakhstan and Southern Siberia, on the other 
hand, comes to the fore; Khorezm continued to 
play this role all through subsequent history. 

S. Tolstov’s expedition proved that a number of 
ancient coins and many silver bowls and dishes of 
the 6th—8th centuries a. D. found in different parts 
of the basins of the Volga and Kama rivers were 
brought from Khorezm, thus testifying to the ex- 
tensive economic and cultural relations of Khorezm 
with the Eastern-European tribes. These relations 
are well known for a later period since they were 
preserved in written records. 

Warriors from Khorezm formed the flower of 
the guards of the Khazarian kagans. Urgench, 
capital of Khorezm, served as an important inter- 
mediate point in the trade between the lands of 
the Arabian caliphate and the territories populated 
by Slavs and the Volga peoples. There are reasons 
to believe that Judaism, which had been the pre- 
dominant religion in Khazaria, was brought to 
Khazaria in the 8th century through Khorezm. 
In its turn Christianity penetrated into Khorezm 
in the 8th-10th centuries from Khazaria. The 


coins of the 8th century discovered by the expedi- 


tion testify to the political unity of Khazaria and 
Khorezm in the middle of the 8th century, which 
was again restored for a brief period at the end of 
the 10th century. 

In the 13th and 14th centuries Khorezm played 
an exceptional part in the history of the peoples 
inhabiting the basin of the Volga. In this period 
Khorezm formed part of the Golden Horde. Re- 
stored after the terrific consequences of the Mon- 
golian invasion Khorezm began to exercise an 
enormous and diverse influence upon the cities of 
the Horde, whose builders — artisans, artists and 
scientists came from Khorezm and followed 
Khoresmian prototypes. 

Explorations conducted by the expedition shed 
an entirely new light on the ancient roots of the 
relations between the peoples of Eastern Europe 
and Khorezm. 

As far back as 35 years ago the Russian archaeo- 
logist, Professor V. Gorodtsov stated that the then 
unknown centers of culture in Central Asia must 
have played an important part in the formation of 
the cultural centers of the Bronze Age in Eastern 
Europe and Siberia. The neolithic culture of 
Khorezm (verge of the 4th and 3rd millenniums 
B.C.) was discovered in 1939; this is the oldest 
culture so far discovered in this district. It was 
given the name of Kelteminarian Culture, and in 
connection with this the problem of the ancient 
Central-Asian-Siberian relations again came to 
the fore because it proved closely connected with 
“ Afanasiev Culture” of Southern Siberia, where 
the decorations that were found were made of 
shells of the type encountered only at the issue of 
the Amu-Daria. 

Another connecting link, as interesting and no 
less important historically, was also discovered. 
A number of finds of the Kelteminarian Culture 
of Khorezm testifies to the fact that Khorezm was 
connected with countries on the coast of the Indian 
Ocean. The excavations of 1940, yielded a number 
of decorations made of shells found only in the 
Arabian Gulf, the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea. 
The Kelteminarian flint tools, vessels with peaked 
bottoms and stamped ornaments resemble the neo- 
lithic period of the Kama basin, the Urals and 
Southern Siberia, on one hand, and the as yet 
little studied monuments of the neolithic period 
of Northern India, on the other hand. Here we 
apparently have traces of extensive ancient ethnic 
connections, which date from the period of the 4th 
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and 3rd millenniums B. c, and which had laid the 
foundation for the common features, which lin- 
guists have long since discovered in the pre-Indo- 
European languages of India (the Munda and the 
Dravidian languages) and Ugrian languages of 
the Far North. It is quite possible that these con- 
nections subsequently formed the basis in the for- 
mation of the Eastern branch of the Indo-European 
languages, which include the Slavic, Letto-Lithua- 
nian, Indo-Iranian and Armenian languages. 

These connections were not severed. Indian 
motifs are clearly expressed in the art of Khorezm 
in the first centuries A. D., before the invasion of 
the Arabs. The expedition discovered traces of the 
penetration of Buddhism into Khorezm in the 
epoch of the Kushans. The most apparent sign of 
Indian influence is the four-armed female deity, 
whose image decorates the Khorezm dishes and 
seals of the 6th—8th centuries A. D. 

At the end of the 4th and 3rd millenniums B. C¢., 
in the epoch of the neolithic Kelteminarian Culture, 
the fishermen and hunters lived in matriarchal- 
clan communities on the sand dunes amidst heavy 
sands and bulrushes on the islands and banks of 
the Amu-Daria delta. 

These people lived in communal houses of pecu- 
liar egg-shaped form with an area of 24x17 sq. 
meters and 10 meters high. The high conical roofs 
of these houses were supported by a system of 
rafters and girders. In the center of each house 
there was the sacred hearth in which a fire was 
constantly maintained ; the location of this hearth 
was determined by a thick layer of clean white ashes 
on the sand, which was burned red to a great depth. 
The inhabitants of the communal house cooked 
their food on other hearths located around the 
sacred fire. These unextinguishable fires represent 
early presages of the sacred fires of the Zoroastrians. 

Some features of the conditions of the founda- 
tions of the Kelteminarian dwellings lead to im- 
portant inferences not only to archaeology, but also 
to paleo-geography, geology and the science of soils. 
The fact that the sandy hillocks on which these 
dwellings were built turned out to be facing north- 
east with their steep (lee) side, which was also 
faced by the doors of the dwellings, makes it possi- 
ble to assert with sufficient assurance that on the 
verge of the 4th and 3rd millenniums B.c., the 
direction of the prevailing winds in Khorezm was 
the reverse of the contemporary direction. The lake 
argillaceous soils which imbricate the berths sug- 


gest a considerable increase in the humidity of the 
climate in the 2nd millennium B. c., which is possi- 
bly connected with the change in the direction of 
the winds. 

Dwellings of another type are characteristic of 
the Khorezm Bronze and beginning of the Iron 
Ages at the end of the 2nd and the 1st millenniums 
B.C. People still lived on sand-hills, because the 
land, which was not drained by canals at the time, 
was still too damp for dwellings. Their houses, 
however, were built more strongly from clay in 
the form of long rectangular structures, stretching 
for dozens of meters along the ridge of the hill, 
their plan resembling the famous “long houses” 
of the American Indians. This was the epoch of 
“hoe-agriculture” when irrigation was not yet 
known and the natural moisture of the land wetted 
by underground waters was used. The greater part 
of the material found by the expedition dates, 
however, from an epoch much closer to us; it dates 
from the period when the place of the primitive 
fishermen and hunters of the Stone Age and the 
shepherds of the Bronze Age was taken by inhabi- 
tants of fortified clay villages, the walls of which 
towered over enormous, now dry, canals, which 
had formerly irrigated the vast fields of ancient 
Khorezm. This was the period of the flourishing 
of the civilization of ancient Khorezm, the civiliza- 
tion of which before the expedition we had but 
fragmentary information drawn from the old Per- 
sian inscriptions and Greek, Chinese and Iranian 
history-books, with the total amount of informa- 
tion on the history of Khorezm barely filling two 
printed pages. 

We know now that the great Khorezm canals 
were built in the 8th and 7th centuries B.c., in 
the epoch when the Khorezm state was formed. 
There is every reason to assume that this was a 
period of the founding of a powerful, though little- 
known kingdom, whose existence was surmized by 
I. Marquart and V. Tarn. This state which had 
suffered endless periods of rise and decline and 
waged an active economic, diplomatic and armed 
struggle against its strong neighbors preserved 
its geographic nucleus — Khorezm and the lower 
reaches of the Syr-Daria—and at times extended 
its sway over Soghdia, the middle reaches of the 
Syr-Daria, part of Khorosan and remote north- 
western areas (the Southern Urals, districts of the 
Volga and Azov) being the prototype and nucleus 
of the state of the Great Khorezmshahs of the 12th 
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and 13th centuries, which was destroyed by the 
Mongolian invasion. 

The expedition established that the ancient Kho- 
rezm civilization reached its apogee in the epoch 
of the Empire of the Kushans, founded by the 
peoples of Central Asia as a result of their uprising 
against the sway of the Greek-Macedonian con- 
querors. The Empire of the Kushans extended its 
rule far beyond the confines of Central Asia to 
North India and Sinkiang. Comparative study of 
the royal seals and some other data has shown that 
the ruling dynasty of the Empire of the Kushans 
was a branch of the ancient Siyavushid dynasty of 
Khorezm—the Kanguya. 

During the 1st and 2nd centuries A. D., the most 
brilliant period in the history of the Empire of 
the Kushans, the irrigation system of Khorezm 
had attained its greatest development. The canals 
cut deep into the desert. Numerous cities were 
built along the banks of these canals. Elegant 
ceramic wares, numerous and diverse statuettes of 
people and animals made in the style which com- 
bined local traditions with a strong Greek-Buddhist 
influence, carved stone seals with pictures of deer 
struck by arrows, griffons and horsemen, all sug- 
gest an original and very high development of art 
in ancient Khorezm. 

Exploration of the types of ancient settlements 
serves as rich material for the social and economic 
history of Khorezm. 

Professor Tolstov illustrates this thesis with 
striking examples. Thus, the oldest settlements 
discovered, which date even from the pre-Kushan 
epoch, i.e. the last centuries B. c., show that vil- 
lages were the leading type of colony. These villages 
were protected by strong walls of raw brick and 
served as dwellings for one or several clan com- 
munities. Community form of social life still 
prevailed. 

In the epoch of the heyday of the Kushan Em- 
pire—in the 1st-3rd centuries A. D., this archaic 
type of settlement was replaced by a new type 
which serves as proof of great changes in the social 
organization of ancient Khorezm. The leading type 
of dwelling now was an unfortified, individual 
house of 10-15 rooms which served as residence 
for a patriarchal family community ; the house was 
adjoined by a large yard enclosed by brick walls. 
Patriarchal family dwellings were built near one 
another, forming large, widespread settlements 
devoid of external fortifications. Houses built 


after the same fashion but of larger size stand out 
amongst the dwellings of the individual patriarchal 
families clearly confirming the growth of an aris- 
tocracy, which, however, had not yet formed a class 
antagonistic to the inhabitants of the ordinary 
community dwellings. 

Monuments of the following historical period 
depict the tragic history of the fall of the Empire 
of the Kushans, the collapse of the patriarchal— 
slave-owning social system of ancient Khorezm and 
the rise of early forms of the new feudal system. 

Political, social, economic and cultural processes 
take place concurrently. Professor Tolstov speaks 
of this in detail, using rich architectural material, 
extensive collections of old coins discovered during 
the excavations in Khorezm, works of art, etc. 

The civilization of the “ Khorezm Renaissance ” 
was destroyed during the Mongolian invasion. 
Again the fields were bared, the canals dried and 
the dead cities turned to ruins. Only the north- 
western part of Khorezm, the territory around 
Urgench continued to develop the traditions of the 
Khorezm civilization of the Middle Ages in the 
Golden Horde. But toward the end of the 14th 
century the bloody punitive expeditions of Timur 
severed its development here too, and transformed 
Khorezm of the 16th—18th centuries (the Khiva 
khanate) into one of the backward corners of Cen- 
tral Asia. The slow progress of the late feudal 
Khorezm in the 18th-19th centuries cured some 
of the deep wounds inflicted by Ginghiz-Khan and 
Timur, but only in our days do we witness a new, 
historically unprecedented flourishing of this coun- 
try rich in ancient cultural traditions and heroic 
labor deeds, again waging a victorious struggle 
against the desert. 

We can say that the forgotten ancient civilization 
of Khorezm has been introduced into historical sci- 
ence, that the principal stages of archaeological 
and historical periodization of this culture have 
been marked, that we clearly see its general out- 
lines, that we can consider solved a number of 
general and individual problems of the history of 
ancient Khorezm including such a problem as the 
one on the causes of the desolate state of the an- 
cient irrigated lands of Central Asia. It is now 
clear to us that the underlying causes are of a 
social historical nature — the transition from the 
slave system to feudalism and the civil wars and 
barbarian conquests which attended this process. 

We are now facing two sets of problems: 
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First, the organization of large scale excavations 
of the great monuments of ancient Khorezm which 
are not inferior to the best monuments of the clas- 
sic East and promise fruitful results. Organization 
of excavations of the two-hundred room palace in 
Toprak-Kala, temple and enormous residential 
blocks of this ancient city is next in turn. 

Secondly, further exploration for hundreds of 
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kilometers into the desert, where the extensive use 
of aviation must play a particular part. Awaiting 
their turn are explorations along the ancient river 
beds of the Zhany-Daria and Kuvan-Daria in Kzyl- 
Kum and Uzboi in the Kara-Kum and the Usturt 
Plateau, the most important ancient route from 
the countries of the East through Khorezm to 
Eastern Europe. 





[(A) Skt. malé- f. ‘wreath’ is a Middle Indic form 
of a derivative of vrt-, vértman- or *vrtman- n. (§ 5). 
Moreover, etymologies of the following Sanskrit words: 
(A) md4lati- ‘jasmine’ §7 (= vratdti- ‘ creeper’), 
libujd- ‘creeper’ §8 (*paribhujd-), dpida- ‘wreath’ 
§9a (= dvrtta- or *dprsta-), vata- ‘rope ete.’ § 12a 

= vrtta-) ; (B) dvali-, ali-‘a row’ §§ 13-14 (= dvrtti-), 
dvila- ‘turbid ’ § 16 (= dvurtta-) ; (C) pali- ‘a row’ §§ 19- 
20 (= pravrtti-), paripdti- ‘succession’ §24 (*pari- 
pravrtti-), dlavdla- ‘basin for water round the root of 
a tree’ §26 (*dvrtta-pravrtta-); (D) vali- ‘wrinkle’ 
§§ 27-29 (*vrkti-); (E) valli- ‘creeper’ §§ 30-31 (= 
vrtti-), mallika- ‘ jasmine’ §§ 32-33 (*vrttikd-); (F) 
val- ‘to turn’ §§ 34-37 (from vrttd-), valaya- ‘ bracelet ’ 
§§ 38-39 (*uvrttaka-); (G) vell- ‘to swing’ §§ 40-43 
(from vrttd-).] 


A. mdald- ‘ WREATH’ 


1. Skt. mdala- f. means (1) ‘Kranz’ (2) 
‘Rosenkranz’ (3) ‘Halsband’ (ratnamala- ‘a 
jewel necklace’) (4) ‘ Reihe, Streif’ (tadit° ‘ of 
lightnings,’ drmi° ‘of waves,’ ali° ‘of bees,’ 
megha® ‘of clouds’) (B-R), cf. He. an. 2.494 ... 
mala tu panktau puspididamani, and appears, in 
the first meaning, from ASsy. Grh., Asv.Sr., Gobh., 
Kaus., MBh. etc. on, that is, from the 5th or 4th 
century B.C. 

The word has a synonymous ya-derivative mdlya- 
n. ‘Kranz’ (cf. dhanyd- n. ‘ grain’ beside dhand- 
f., both RV+), which occurs since about the same 
period: Asv.Grh., Kaus., Kaus.Up., Manu, Yaji., 
MBh. ete. 

Pali has mala- ‘garland, wreath; row, line’ 
Dh., Sn., Pv. ete. (frequent), and malya- n. ‘ gar- 
land’ Vv., Ja. verse (5. 188. 6), with noteworthy 








SANSKRIT mdala- ‘WREATH’ 
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preservation of y (cf. §10). In Prakrit, we find 
mald- f. ‘ garland; row’ Hala (Mah.) etc., mala- 
gara- ‘ florist’ Antag. (AMag.) etc., and malla- n. 
‘wreath’ Than., Ovav. (AMag.) etc. (Sheth). 


2. In New Indic mdl is common,’ cf. e. g. Hi. 
mal (loan mala) f. ‘a wreath, garland, chaplet 
(of flowers) ; a chain, string of beads, a necklace, 
a rosary ; a line, a row; a collection, dictionary etc. ; 
(only mal:) string (of a spinning wheel or a reel) ; 
belting (in mechanics)’; Mar. mal f. ‘a garland, 
wreath, string of flowers ; a corol; a string of gems 
or beads, a necklace, rosary; a string, line, series ; 
a regular succession of things; the rope of a water- 
wheel to which the pots are fastened; (in spin- 
ning:) the roll of thread around the wheel.’ 

Here one group of meanings goes beyond the 
Sanskrit range: ‘sTRING of a spinning wheel,’ 
‘ROPE of a waterwheel,’ ‘ belting.’ 

In Indus-Indic the Sanskrit meanings, ‘ neck- 
lace’ etc., appear only in the loan or half loan, 
while the inherited forms have only the meaning 
‘string, rope (of an implement)’; we have: Panj. 
mala f. (loan) ‘a necklace, a string of beads,’ but 
malh f. ‘the RoPE work that supports the earthen 
pots of a Persian wheel; the BAND of a spinning 
wheel’; Lah.? (Shahpur) mdhla f. (half loan) 
‘string of beads, but (Shahpur and Multan) 
mahl f. ‘rope passing over Persian wheel on which 
the pots are fastened; the string that drives the 





2 Cf. Turner 505b sub m4l?. 
? For the sources of Lahnda, the language of the West- 
ern Panjab, cf. JAOS 65. 82, fn. 1 end. 
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spinning wheel’; Si. mal(h)a f. (loan) ‘a gar- 
land ete.’ but mal(h)a f. ‘the rope encircling the 
water wheel to which the pots are attached.’ * 
Nepali has mdl-dimlo ‘a long ROPE.’ 

No etymology of mdla- is known to me. 


3. Now the historic evaluation of both conso- 
nants of mdld-, the initial m and the internal /, 
has changed recently. For initial m one thought 
formerly only of one origin: Proto-Indic m. But 
in JAOS 65. 84-5, 92b-3, and 96b, I have shown 
that in Middle Indic Sanskrit words initial m can 
be from v, especially v before r: mdndala- ‘round’ 
(SBr.) is *vrtta-la-, and munda- ‘ shaven’ (Pan., 
Manu) is vrddha- ‘ cut’ (MBh.) ; vr° became vra° 
(vru°), and in this position before r, the v° be- 
came m°, so that vra° (vru°) passed into *mra°® 
(*mru°), and farther ma°(mu°). 

Internal | underwent a similar re-evaluation. 
That 7 can be from cerebral (type nala- ‘reed’ 
Gobh. = nada- AV [nalé- RV]) has been known 
for a long time (Wackernagel §194a). But only 
Liiders’ article ‘Zur Geschichte des 1 im Altin- 
dischen’ in Wackernagel Festschrift 294-308 
(1923) has shown how frequent this origin of 
Later Sanskrit / is. 

For initial m and internal 7 of Later Sanskrit 
words we have, therefore, to reckon from the out- 
set not only with original m and r/I, but, on equal 
footing, with original v(r) and cerebral respec- 
tively. 

For mala-, this means that ma° may represent 
original vr°, and /, older cerebral and, ultimately, 
dental. 

These are the phonetic PoOssIBILITIEs ; a definite 
indication is given by extra-Indic Indo-European 
synonyms. 


3a. Engl. wreath (OE wr@d) comes from to 
writhe (OE wridan) ‘ to twist’: a wreath is being 





*The Indus-Indie forms show aspiration, which has 
prevented the Sindhi change 1>r and the Panjabi one 
1>J. Turner, who regards lh as outcome of Old Indic 
ly, takes these words as continuations of Skt. mdlya- n. 
But the Indus-Indie lh-forms are feminine. The aspira- 
tion, therefore, has probably nothing to do with the side- 
form mdlya-. Rather, as will be shown in §§3 and 5, 
the 1 of mdli- goes back to tt after r or r, and in these 
clusters secondary aspiration is frequent. Some cases 
will appear here in §§ 23, 30, and 42 (Mar. adhd ‘a turn,’ 
Lah. valh ‘creeper,’ and Hi. berhd ‘ crooked’ respec- 
tively); more important cases will appear in later 
articles. 


TWISTED; and Slav. vénect ‘wreath’ (Pre-Slav. 
*voiniko-) is from *vet-, Slav. vj9, viti, ‘to twist.’ 

Now in New Indic the common word for ‘to 
twist, twine’ is *vartayati. We have:* Hi. batna 
‘to twine, twist, form by convolutions (as thread, 
rope etc.), to plait, weave,’ Panj. and Lah. vatt- 
‘to twist’ (and ‘to change’), Si. vatanu ‘to 
twist, plait, wring’ (the same word is Mar. valné 
‘to twine, twist, form by convolution’ and Hi, 
balna ‘ to twist, plait, weave,’ cf. § 36 end). 

In Sanskrit, this meaning of vartaya- seems not 
to be documented. True, Apte, English-Sanskrit 
Dict., gives for ‘to twist’ part- and vyd-vartaya- 
(besides dkutcaya- and motaya-). But B-R do not 
quote this meaning either for vartaya- or a com- 
pound. The attested Sanskrit word for ‘ to twine 
a rope’ is vest-: trnavestitd rajjuh ‘a rope woven 
of grass’ Rajatar., trnair dvestyate rajjuh Spr. 
However, as will be shown in a later article, vest- 
itself is probably only a hyper-Sanskritism for 
*vetth- = vrtta-. 

Pali, on the other hand, has directly vartaya- in 
the meaning ‘ to twine’; at Ja. 1. 338. 23 (Comm.) 
we read: eko puriso rajjum vattetva vattetvd pida- 
mile nikkhipati ‘a man was weaving rope, and as 
he wove, he threw it down at his feet’ (vatt- is 
the concrete and vatt- the abstract form [caus.: 
‘to make go on’], cf. Geiger § 64). 

Semantically, therefore, we would expect méala- 
to come from vrt-. Now this fits in fact the stated 
phonetic possibilities: m° can be from v(r)°, and 
1, from ¢ and older ¢. It seems, therefore, that 
miala- is a Middle Indic form of a derivative of 
vrt- and originally means ‘a twist, a twisted 
thing.’ 

4. Some other phenomena point in the same 
direction. We have seen in § 2 that in New Indic 
*“mdala- commonly designates specific technical 
ROPES. This meaning can hardly have developed 
cut of a base meaning ‘wreath’; these various 
ropes are not ‘wreathlike.’ Rather ‘rope’ is proba- 
bly an independent meaning development out of 
‘to twist,’ just as in vata- ‘ rope’ (§ 12a). 

Moreover, Lahnda (Multani) has another term 
for a certain kind of rope: merh f. ‘the rope by 
which the line of oxen treading out corn are tied 
together’; against the @ and 1 of mahl f. ‘ rope,’ 
we here have e and r, and this points to original 
r-vowel and cerebral. 





* Turner 432b sub bdtnu. 
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Thirdly, beside mahl and merh f. ‘ rope,’ Multani 
has two words mdlha m. and merhd m., which 
both mean ‘a large wooden ROLLER for breaking 
the clods’; now ‘to roll with a roller’ is other- 
wise in Lahnda and Panjabi vel-, with v° instead 
of m°, and this, identical with Skt. vell- ‘to 
swing,’ is an i-development of vrttd- (cf. below 
§ 42). 


5. The question is: to what exact form of vrt- 
does mald- go back? One would think first of the 
fem. pte. *urttd-. *vrttd- would have become 
*yrttd-, *vrattd-, *mrattd-, *matta-, *mata-,° 
*mada-, *mala-, and mdld-.° Phonetically, this 
development is in order. 

But another point is not satisfactory: the femi- 
rine gender. The substantive form of the adjective 
vrttd- is neuter: vrtid- n. ‘ Kreis; das Erscheinen ; 
Lebenswandel etc.’ (SBr. etc.), and this is true for 
the abstracts of the ¢a-participle in general, cf. 
carita- n. ‘behavior’ (RV etc.), smitd- n. ‘smile’ 
(MBh.) ete., Whitney § 1176a. 

There is a better base for the feminine, which 
for the phonetic outcome is almost equivalent with 
*vritd-: the man-formation Skt. vdértman- n. 
(1) ‘Radspur, Wegspur, Bahn’ RV, AV etc., 
(2) ‘Rand’ (vrana°® ‘of a wound’) Susr., (3) 
‘ Augenlid ’ (runde Einfassung) AV, Chand. Up., 
SuSr. (base meaning was ‘ *circumvolution,’ whence 
on the one hand ‘ track of the wheel,’ on the other, 
**circuit, rim ; eye-lid’). This word becomes femi- 
nine in Prakrit (vattd- f.) and New Indic (Si. 
vata f., Hi. bat f. etc.).7 

But vartman- does not at first offer the contact 
of v with r, which in §3 we have regarded as the 
condition for the change v° > m°. We would, 
therefore, at first rather think of a variant *v/tman- 
(cf. Whitney § 1168g¢), whence *vratman- (JAOS 
65. 87) ; and r would be supported by Lah. merh f. 
‘rope’ (§4). 


6. However, vr° may in fact also have arisen 
in original vértman-. 

The Rigveda has once, at 8.40.6, in an old 
hymn, a vratdti- f. ‘Schlinggewichs; creeper, 
equated by Nirukta with libuja-: 

dpi vrsca puranavad vratéter iva guspitém 
6jo dasdsya dambhaya 





* Pischel § 65. 

*The relative chronology between the initial and in- 
ternal changes may have been slightly different. 

* For the process ef. Lang. 22.189 (§ 10). 


‘split, as of yore, the strength of the demon like 
the entanglement of the creeper, destroy it.’ 

Outside the Rigveda (and the repetition in the 
Atharvaveda) the word occurs once each in TBr., 
Agy.Grh., and Sak., twice in Kam.Nitis., and 
once, with -i-, in Ragh.; it is a word of the older 
language. 

No doubt vratdti- belongs to vrt- ‘to turn’ 
(Uhlenbeck). The problem is the °ra®. It may have 
arisen in two ways. Either °ra° is from r and the 
original was *vrtdti- (cf. RV drsati- f. ‘das Aus- 
sehen’ 6.3.3, and others, Whitney § 1157.3 g), 
or the base form was *vartdti-, and r has been 
transposed as in Asoka Shahbazgarhi dhramo = 
dharmah, and Si. traku ‘ spindle’ = tarku- (Par. 
Grh.), drigho ‘tall’ — dirghd- (Turner, JRAS 
1924, 569). 


7. This vratdti- has not disappeared. Its con- 
tinuation is mdlati- f. ‘Jasminum grandiflorum ’ 
Ram., Suér., Megh., Rt., Varah.Brh., Spr., Paficar. 
etc.; in Pali only in Abhidhinappadipika ; Prakrit 
mali Paiyalacchi, Kumarapalacar.; Hindi (loan) 
mal(a) ti f. 

mdalati- has arisen from vratdtt- by two changes: 
vr° has become *mr° and m°, and the first ¢ has 
(after distant r) been cerebralized into ¢, whence 
d and J. But one difference still remains: the 
long ad. This presupposes *vratt® with double 
consonant, °al° being from *°att®, *°at°, and 
*°ad°. 

This *vratt® has again two possibilities of origin. 
Either vratati- is from *vrtdti-; then there may 
have been a full grade doublet *vartati-, *vattatr-, 
and vratdtt- and *vattati- may have blended into 
*vrattati-. Or vratati- is from *vartdti- by trans- 
position; then the original *varidti-, *vattati- 
probably continued some time beside the transposed 
vratati-, and both forms again blended into *vrat- 
tati-. The latter process is in fact attested in the 
Sindhi transposition. For Si. traku, drigho are not 
from Early Middle Indic *traku-, *drigha- (these 
forms would have yielded something like *trau, 
*driho), but from *trakku-, *driggha-, probably 
blends of transposed *traku-, *drigha- and un- 
transposed tarku-, *takku-, dirgha-, *diggha-.® 

In view of this complete parallel in Sindhi, the 
second development: *vart° to vrat°, and blend of 





® Turner, JRAS 1924. 569, assumed that tarku- directly 
became *trarku-, with twofold r; but I do not think so, 
because the reason of the transposition was just the 
aversion against the cluster rk. 
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this with the untransposed *vatt® into *vratt®, is 
much more likely than the origin from *vrtdtt-. 

*yrattati- further became *mrattati-, *mattatr-, 
*matati-, *mddati-, and mdlati-. 

The textual distribution of vratdti- (essentially 
Veda, Brahmanas, and Siitras) and mdlati- (Epos 
and later) gives a fairly neat picture of relief of 
one word by the other: the two forms are only 
different stages of one word individual. 

As kinship of mdld- and mdalati- was likely from 
the start (although, heretofore, it could not be 
precisely understood, -ti- not being a secondary 
suffix), the clear origin of mdlati- from vratati- 
is one more support for the descent of m4la- from 
vrt-. 


8. Incidentally, the Rigveda synonym of vra- 
tati-: libuja- f. ‘ Schlinggewiichs, Liane; creeper,’ 
represents the same conception. The word appears 
at RV 10.10.13 and 14, in the Yama and Yami 
hymn (popular), first used by Yami (being, there- 
fore, perhaps women’s language) : 


anyé kila tvim kaksyéva yuktém 
pari svajate libujeva vrksam 


‘verily, another woman shall embrace thee, as a 
girth a harnessed (horse), as a twining plant a 
tree’ (Whitney for AV 18.1.15). The word re- 
curs in AV, Pancav.Br., Kaug., and Nir.; like 
vratati-, it is a word of the early language. 

This libuja- is, with dropping of the first sylla- 
ble and internal deaspiration, *paribhuja- ‘ bend- 
ing around,’ from bhuj- ‘to bend, curve’ RV+, 
pari-bhuj- ‘umspannen, umfangen’ RV, VS, 
Pancay.Br. (the first and last source also display- 
ing libujda-). 

Deaspiration from the Rigveda on is acknowl- 
edged in dvar- ‘door’ = Gk. @vpn, Goth. daiir, and 
majjan- ‘marrow’ = Olcel. mergr (Germanic 
*mazg-, IE *mozgh-) (Wackernagel §109), the 
latter word, however, still showing the aspirate in 
Panj. mijjh (Lang. 19.15); other cases will be 
set forth in future articles. 

For the loss of the initial syllable cf. e. g. Mah. 
dhilla~ (Mar. dhili) ‘loose?’ — sidhila- (Skt. 
Sithila-) (Pischel § 150). I cannot yet enter here 
into the problem of the accent. 

Former ‘comparative’ etymologies are listed by 
Renou, Bibl. védique (see index), and Walde- 
Pokorny 2.384: connections with Slav. lobszati 
‘to kiss’ (de Saussure), Little Russ. labiiz ‘ Ge- 


striipp’ etc. (Petersson), Lat. labrusca ‘wild 
vine’ (Charpentier) etc.; all erroneous. 


9. If, therefore, vratdti-, as is very likely, is 
from *vartati- by transposition, then vdrtman- 
also may have become *vrdtman-, and this, either 
by distance cerebralisation of tm, tt, or by blend 
with an untransposed vartman-, *vattman-, *vat- 
tan-, became *vrattan-, which further developed 
into mala-. 

There is perhaps even still another possibility 
for the change of v° in vdrtman- into m°. The 
munda-article (JAOS 65. 82-98) is in first place 
concerned with the change of v into m before r, r 
(vr° > *mr° > m°). However, as will be shown 
elsewhere, simple v° also could become m°, if a 
nasal followed later on in the word. Now vartman- 
had two nasals. The first, m, was probably already 
assimilated before the time when initial v was 
affected; but the n of *vattan- may have worked 
over the intervening tt. vartman-, *vattan- may, 
therefore, have become *mattan-, which again led 
to mald-. 

vartman-, consequently, could 1 two ways get 
initial m; yet that a weak-grade base form *v/tman- 
also has to be reckoned with, is shown by Lah. 
merh f. ‘rope,’ from *vritt® from *vrtt®. 


9a. And there is probably still another e-variani. 
Prakrit has an dmela- m. ‘wreath,’ which seems 
immediately, as *d-vrtta-, to belong with mdldi- 
‘wreath.’ (The gender, however, differs, and, 
therefore, probably also the word formation.) 
This word, equated by Var. 2.16 and He. 1.105 
with Skt. dpida-, is frequent in Ardha Magadhi 
and occurs sporadically in Maharastri and Jaina 
Maharastri: Ratnacandraji, Ardha-Magadhi Dict., 
gives dmela- ‘mukat uparki pusp ki MALA; a flower 
garland of a crown,’ with six references, and besides 
admelaga- and -aya-; in Mahiarastri, we have Rav. 
9.21 gahamdldmeliaam (= *admelitakam) ‘den 
mit dem Sternenkranz gezierten’ (dmel- com- 
bined with mdalad-) and candamandalaimeliaam 
‘dessen Kopfschmuck die . . . Mondscheibe ist,’ ™ 
and Gaiid. 112 dmela-, glossed by mdlya-; Jaina 
Maharastri has kamalameld- ‘wearing a wreath of 
lotus’ Avas. The basic source for reference is 
Pischel § 122, but his list cannot be utilized 
unchecked, because he throws together the two 
meanings ‘wreath’ and ‘braid.’ The latter ap- 
pears in Des. 1. 62: jiide dmodadimeld. The synony- 





8° S. Goldschmidt, Rivanavaha oder Setubandha (1880). 
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mous dmoda- (and moda- Deé. 6.117) apparently 
is the u-variant (r > w) of the i-form dmela- (and 
the a-form mdala-). 

To dmela-, He. gives twice (1. 202 and 234) the 
variant dveda-. With this connects Pali dveld-, 
feminine, ‘a garland’ Vv. (canon.), with the 
derivative dvelin- ‘wearing garlands’ Vv. and Ja. 
5. 409.2 (verse).*” The m of dmela-, therefore, 
no doubt is from v. 

The difficulty is the Sanskrit word: dpida- m. 
‘ein auf dem Scheitel getragener Kranz’ Am.K., 
He. abh.; MBh., Rim., Ragh. Of course this is 
not, as commenly assumed, identical with dpida- 
m. ‘das Zusammendriicken ’ from 4-pid- (in gald- 
pida- ‘ the compressing of the throat’ Suér.), and 
does not origine]'y mean ‘ head-presser.’ But dpida- 
cannot immediately be combined with d-vrt-. One 
possibility is that dpida- is a hyper-Sanskritism 
for *dvida- (—’*dvrtta-), by popular-etymology 
connection with ‘d-pid-. 

But it is also possible that p is original: dpida- 
may be from the root *prs- = *plek- ‘to plait’ 
(cf. prasna- : . ‘Geflecht, geflochtener Korb’ 
thrice Kaus.), ‘‘; *d-prsta-.8° In this case dmela- 
and dpida- may either be different words: *d-vrtta- 
and *dprsta-; o dmela-, too, may be from *dprsta-, 
with m not from vr° > *vri? > *mrt°, but by a 
later change of intervocalic v, arisen from p: 
*apeda-, dveda- (so Hc.), dmela-. This change was 
assumed by Pischel § 248, but is not well sup- 
ported, because it mostly appears only in the 
neighborhood of a nasal (type Mah. numajjai 
== nipadyate ‘io lie down’) ; other cases are rare, 
the most frequent being AMag. vidima- ‘ branch’ 
= vitapa-, as against Saur. vidava-; but here we 
may have dissimilation with the initial v. The 
belonging of dmela- with 4-vrt- is, therefore, 
probable, but not entirely certain. 


10. Complicated, whether mdlda- is from vrttd- 
or from vartman- or *vftman-, is the development 
of the ya-derivative mdlya- n., Pali malya- n. If 
this formation came down from Old Indic, the 
base form was either *vrttiya- or, for the man- 
stems, *vartmiya- or *vrtmiya-, the latter two 





* Dict. PTS sees in dveld- a development of vest-, 
which would not be unattractive, but does not cover 
mala- or @moda-; in fact (cf. § 3a above), vest- is proba- 
bly itself only a hyper-Sanskritism for vrttd-. 

** This root, as will be shown in another article, has 
a series of Jther representatives in Indic, e. g. Skt. pitaka- 
‘basket’ (*prstaka-) ete. 


formed as aryamyd- ‘intimate’ from aryamdan- 
(Whitney § 1212g). These forms would have given 
*vrattiya-, whence probably *mrattiya-, *mattiya-, 
*miatiya-, *mddiya-, *mdliya-, *mdliya-, mdalya-. 
The remarkable thing is that at least the assimila- 
tion of the y, probably also the loss of the 1, were 
later than the changes °att® > °at®, ¢ > d, and 
d>l. 

This succession may be somewhat unexpected, 
but seems to recur in another word, adhyd- ‘rich’ 
SBr., Manu etc., which probably, with Boéhtlingk, 
Kiirz. Wb., and Uhlenbeck, is equal to arthya- 
Pan. (implied), ‘proper’ Ram., ‘rich’ Paiicat., 
Kathis., while B-R and Wackernagel § 146a con- 
nected it with rdh- ‘to thrive.’ [Pali has addha- 
‘rich’ D, Vv., which against malya- is already 
assimilated, and an-dlhiya-, an-alhika- ‘ poor’ M, A, 
whose simplexes, *alhiya- and *dlhika-, are either 
two different words, *arthiya- (with i preserved) 
and drthika- (Pan.), or both arthika-, with k in 
the process of being lost, or both *arthiya-, with 
k inverse writing. ] 

On the other hand, should mdlya-, Pali malya-, 
be not inherited from Old Indic, but a Sitra- 
period innovation from mdld-, the implication 
would be the same, namely that at that time, after 
the changes ¢ > d and d >1, unassimilated -ya- 
was, after single consonants, still a productive 
suffix in Middle Indic. 

In both interpretations we are facing the late 
unassimilated preservation of the post-consonantic 
y of the ya-suffix. This is probably due to the fact 
that the suffix preponderantly was originally -iya-. 


11. For the chronology of the phonetic and 
formational changes concerned, the following may 
be noted : 

(1) Initial m from v is attested since the Sata- 
patha Brahmana (mdndala- ‘round’ = *vrtta-la-) 
and Panini (munda- ‘shaven’ and madra-kr- ‘ to 
shear’ = vrddha- ‘ cut.’ 

(2) Loss of preconsonantal r with compensatory 
lengthening of preceding vowel (concerned if the 
original was vartman-) appears since the late Rig- 
vedic (katd- ‘a hole’ 1. 106.6 = kartd-), Asokan 
(Girnair kasati = *karsyati ete., Hultzsch lix), and 
early Pali (kasam Ja. verse etc.). 

(3) Simplification of geminate with compensa- 
tory lengthening of preceding vowel (concerned if 
the original was *yrtta- or *vftman-) occurs since 
Asokan (Girnar rajika- ‘ revenue officer’ [origin- 
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ally ‘ field-measurer ”], from rajju- ‘a rope,’ cikicha- 
‘medical treatment’? = cikitsd-, Hultzsch lix). 

[I think that the developments (2) and (3) are 
two different processes, preconsonantal r having 
been lost with compensatory lengthening without 
preceding assimilation; for this conception speaks 
the fact that Indus-Indic, which has no simplifica- 
tion of the geminate with compensatory lengthen- 
ing, does have vowel lengthening instead of pre- 
consonantal r: vartman- ‘road’ becomes Lah. vat 
f., Si. vata f. (ef. Turner 432b sub bdto), and 
just so Old Indie *varsman- ‘ rain,’ the base form 
of Skt. baspa- ‘tears; steam,’® yields Panj. bhas 
m., f. ‘ steam.’ ] 

(4) Sonorized d from intervocalic ¢ is known 
since Asokan: Topra 7.23 has ambd-vadikya and 
Queen’s Edict (Allah.) 3 ambd-vadikd nom. pl. f. 
‘mango-groves’? = *dmra-vrtika- (Hultzsch 134 fn. 
13), as against Skt. vatikd-, according to Hultzsch 
*vartikd-, but cf. here § 18. Not so entirely certain 
are two cases of dh from tth, original st: Topra 
7. 23 adha-kosikyani . . . udupaindni ‘wells at in- 
tervals of eight kos,’ with adha° =asta° (previ- 
ously taken as ardha°), Hultzsch 135 fn. 1, and 
Topra 7. 24 nimsidhaya nom. pl. ‘ flights of steps’ 
(? Liiders) = *nislistakah(?), Hultzsch 135 fn. 2. 

However, the appearance of mdld- with | from 
tt in Asv.Grh., Aév.Sr., Kaué. etc. has an imme- 
diate parallel in that of vali- ‘wrinkle’ = vrktr-, 
*vatli- in Katy.Sr., Sankh.Sr., and Pan. (§ 28), 
and dabild- ‘confused’? — *dvrttd- even goes back 
to SBr. ($16). Other early cases, among them 
one more from SBr., will be set forth in future 
articles. 

(5) Finally, the transfer of an-stems into 4- 
feminines goes back to Satapatha Brahmana in 
majjd- f. ‘marrow’? — RV majjén- m. (Bloch, 
L’indo-aryen 139). 


12. The meaning development of ‘string’ into 
‘line, streak, row’ is common in Indic, cf. Hi. 
dora m. ‘thread, twine, string, cord, line, rope; 
line, streak (syn. lik, rekhd) ; stream, line (of de- 
scending fiuid) ; edge (of a sword)’ (Platts) ; and 
Hi. lar f. ‘a string (of pearls etc.), a thread, a 
strand (of a rope or cord); a row, line, series; 
a chain; a party, side.’ 7° 

Another conception of ‘row’ is that as ‘drawn 





* Cf. Lang. 22. 184-93. 
*° Etymologies of both words will be given in another 
article. 


furrow’; this is Skt. .rekhda- f. ‘scratch, streak, 
line; row, range, series’ Grhyasamgraha, Yaji., 
MBh., Kav. etc., with the cognates OHG riga, 
German Reihe, and OE raw, Engl. row (*roik- 
ud-? W-P 2. 343). 


12a. Excursus ad vrt- ‘ to twist’ (§ 3a). 

From vrt- ‘ to twist’ comes vata- m., n., vafi- f. 
‘Strick,’ only lex.: Am.K., Trik., Med., Halay. 
(m.), He. abh. (f.) (928 Sumbam vatdrako rajjuh 
Sulvam tantrivatigunah), paticavata- m. ‘die iiber 
die Schulter getragene Opferschnur (fiinfdrahtig)’ 
Trik., paficavata-, the same, Har. Nepali has bariyo 
‘cord, rope.’ 

This word is vrttd- ‘ twisted,’ the feminine vati-, 
probably, not an i-feminine of vrttd- (so B-R; but 
have fa-participles 7-feminines ? ) , but the ti-abstract 
vrtti-. ¢t for tf may stem either from a compound 
(e. g. *dvata-, cf. d-vest- ‘to twist’ § 3a, and per- 
haps pancdvata- Har. above) according to § 15, or 
from the derivative form vatdraka- etc. (next para- 
graph), by pre-accent shortening. The agreement 
of vati- with Russ. vdlot ‘ Faden, Lith. valtis 
*Garn’ (Uhlenbeck; W-P 1. 303) is accidental. 

More frequent is the derivative vafdraka- m. 
‘Strick’ He. abh. (see passage above), as second 
part of compounds MBh., vatdrakamaya- ‘aus 
einem Seil gebildet? MBh.; transposed vardfa- m. 
Halay., vardtaka- and -ikd- Am.K., Trik., He. 
an.; Pali, with different transposition, vatakara- 
‘a rope’ Ja. verse (3. 478.5). 

That vrttd- can indeed give vata- is shown by 
the homonym vata- m. ‘ Kiigelchen, Pille (gola)’ 
He. an., vati- f. Sarng.Samh.; usually with -ka-: 
vataka- ‘ Kl68chen, Knépfchen’ (aus Mehl von 
Hiilsenfriichten gemacht und in Ol geschmort) 
Vartt. ad Pan. 5. 2. 82 (m. or n.), Trik., He. abh. 
(m.), Suér. (m. and n.) ; f. vatakd- Suér., vatika- 
He. &., ‘ Pille’ Sarng.Samh. Prakrit has vadaga- n. 
‘khadya-vises, bari; condiment made of ground 
pulse, formed into LuMps and fried in ghi’ Pin- 
danijjutti (AMag.), vadi- f. (‘ Desi’) ‘bari, ek 
prakar ka khadya’ Pavayanasaroddhara, with 
tt vatta- m., n. ‘ khadya-vises, gharhi karhi’ Pan- 
hav. (AMag.) (Sheth) ; I do not find Hi. gharhi, 
but karhi is ‘a dish consisting of the meal of 
pulse, so that vatta- is probably identical with 
vadaga-. In New Indic, *vadi f. is common (rarer 





11 Probably a selection (uddhdra-) from the Pavaya- 
nasira, which is in Digambara Jaina Prakrit, Pischel’s 
so-called Jaina Sauraseni (Pischel § 21). 
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is *vada m.): Hi. bart f. (bara m.) ‘lump of 
pulse,’ Nep. bari ‘ pellet, pill’ ete. (Turner 422b). 

These words are of course vrttd- ‘ turned ; round’ 
and vrtli- ‘*turning round’; #¢¢ is still extant in 
Pkt. vatta- above, and in the ¢i-forms Skt. varti- f. 
‘a pill’ Sugr. (probably a hyper-Sanskritism for 
*yatti- = vrtti-, § 18a) and Panj. vatti f. ‘a pill.’ 
The degemination may be phonetic in the aka-form 
(vataka-), where it can be due to the mere enlarge- 
ment of the word-extent, despite unchanged accent 
(§ 39 end). Uhlenbeck’s connection with val- ‘to 
turn to’ is correct only in so far as val- itself is 
a development of vritd- (§ 36). 

A third vata- is vata- m. ‘ Ficus Indica,’ the 
Nyagrodha, Am.K. etc.; MBh., Hariv., Ram., 
Ragh. ete.; Pali Ja. Co. (vatarukkha-) etc.; Pra- 
krit vada- m. ‘the bar tree’ Pannavanasutta 
(AMag.), Hala; New Indic Hi. bar m. etc. This 
word can be identical with the two others. Just as 
nyagrodha- AV+ means ‘nach unten (nyak-) 
wachsend,’ because the tree ‘von seinen Zweigen 
aus Haarwurzeln in den Boden sendet, die wieder 
zu Stimmen erstarken,’ so vata- is probably the 
TURNED tree’ (Pali vatarukkha-). 

The degemination arose perhaps in the original 
compound *vattarukkha-. In New Indic, noun 
compounds have the main accent on the second 
member (Grierson, Vernaculars § 140) ; ¢t, there- 
fore, would have undergone pre-accent degemina- 
tion (cf. here § 15). 


B. dvali- ‘row’ 


13. In the meanings ‘string (of jewels)’ and 
‘row, streak,’ mald- has a synonym: 4vali- f. 
‘Streifen, Reihe, Zug’; ratndvali- Mrcch. is equal 
to ratnamdld- Ratnav., and He. abh. 1423 names 
avali- (and dli-) side by side with mald- among 
the words for ‘row’: rajir lekha tatir vithi mala- 
lyavalipanktayah | dhorani Sreni.1* Other com- 
pounds are: muktdvali- ‘a pearl necklace’ Kav., 
dantavali- ‘a row of teeth’ Bhartr., tarangavali- 
“a row of waves’ Prab. (= armimala-), hamsda- 
vali- ‘a flight of wild geese’ Kathas. (= hamsa- 
mala- Kum.), dhiimdvali- ‘a streak of smoke’ 
Amar.; a somewhat different note have ardvali- 
‘a wreath [not ‘ row’] of spokes’ (circular) Vikr., 





= rd ji- f. ‘line, row, range’ SBr. etc.; vithi- f. ‘ row, 
line Kav., ‘road’ MBh. ete.; dhorani- f. ‘ series’ Vikra- 
mankadevacarita of Bilhana, 11th ec. 
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alakavali- ‘a wreath of curls’ Amar.'* The word 
occurs, therefore, since Kalidasa. 

Older are the Middle Indic attestations. Pali 
has vatthandvali- ‘row of spindles’ Ja. verse (5. 
69.7) and muttdvali- ‘string of pearls’ Vv. Co. 
Prakrit shows Gvali- f. ‘ pankti, éreni’ in Jacobi 
(JMah.) and Paiyalacchi, but enlarged dvalta- f. 
‘ pankti, éreni’ in Rayapasenaijasutta and Bhaga- 
vatisiitra, and ‘krama, paripati; succession’ in 
Siriyapannatti, all three Ardha Magadhi. 

vali- has a later form with (Middle Indic) loss 
of v and contraction: ali- f. ‘Streifen, Strich, 
Linie, Zug,’ cf. He. abh. dlydvalipanktayah above, 
again since Kalidasa: Kumaras., Megh., Amar., 
Paficat., Prab. The lexicons (Am.K., Trik. ete.) 
give also the meaning ‘ Damm,’ e.g. He. an. 2. 464 
(Zachariae) dlih (sakhy)dvalisetv(anarthesu visa- 
dasaye). 

Pali has 4li- and, with /, ai- f. ‘a dike, em- 
bankment’ (with the meaning which in Sanskrit 
appears only in the lexicons) in several canonical 
attestations: Vin., M, and A. Prakrit shows 
ali- f. ‘ pankti, sreni’ in Rayapas. (AMag.) and 
Paivalacchi; 1** besides we have 4li- ‘row,’ spelt 
with /, in the Old Sauraseni of the Liiders Frag- 
ments (pp. 43 and 54) of the first or second cen- 
tury A.D. Both the Pali and Prakrit occurrences 
again (in part) antedate the Sanskrit ones. 

New Indic has Hi. ali f. ‘ row, range, continu- 
ous line; bed of flowers; ridge, mound of earth 
crossing ditches or dividing fields (= mér), dike, 
embankment’ etc. (cf. Turner 38).™* 


14. This dvali- is dvrtti-, with 1 from tt, f, as 
in mald-. The meaning development was probably: 
‘*circumvolution, *twist, string, line, row.’ 





13 As B-R do not give the full forms, and some com- 
pounds are not listed separately, one or the other may 
have not °i-, but °t-. 

138 Presupposing that Sheth’s reference to dli- means 
ali- (1). 

14 For the fluctuation between i- and i-stems, the fol- 
lowing should be noted. Except as first member of com- 
pounds (and even here the distinction is not strict), 
the two types differ in Pali only in the nominative 
singular (-i: 7), and in Prakrit not at all; in Sanskrit 
also almost half the cases coincide. In these circum- 
stances, I am not sure whether the distribution of -i- 
and -i- in our Middle Indic dictionaries ete. is always 
authentic. Even in Sanskrit the distinction is not exact 
throughout; e.g. the ace. pl. @lih is by B-R 1.703 still 
taken as an i-form, while it may as well already belong 
to the i-stem. Stem differences -i-/-i- in our quotations 
are, therefore, irrelevant. 
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Skt. dvrtli- f., essentially a word of the older 
language, does not have these meanings ; it means: 
(1) ‘das Sich-herwenden, Einkehren; Umkehr, 
Wiederkehr’ TS, SBr., Brh.Ar.Up., Yaji., MBh., 
Kumiras., Kathis. (2) ‘Wiederholung’ Katy.Sr. 
(3) ‘Wendung des Ganges, Lauf, Richtung’ SBr., 
Katy.Sr., Ragh. (4) ‘ Vorgang, Hergang’ Kaus. 
(Middle Indic has only Pkt. AMag. dufti- f. 
‘ repetition ’). 

The reason for this difference is that Sanskrit 
kept the Old Indic form for the abstract meanings 
(‘return’ etc.), but adopted the popular Middle 
Indic form for the concrete ones (‘ twist’ etc.). 


15. Contrary to mdld-, dvali- preserves the v. 
But here another feature has to be noted: while 
mdald- has long a before the 1, dvali- has short a; 
that is to say, the original ¢¢ has been simplified 
without compensatory lengthening. This is a regu- 
lar Middle Indic phenomenon of the compound, as 
I have first pointed out in JAOS 65.161 (§11). 

There it is shown that Skt. nikata- ‘near,’ 
according to Mar. nefi ‘near’ with preserved f, 
had original geminate and is from Middle Indic 
(Pali) nikattha- ‘near, which itself is equal to Skt. 
nikrsta- ‘near’: a positionally long syllable did not 
attract the Middle Indic stress accent, this accent, 
therefore, was on the first syllable: *nikattha-;*° 
and after the unaccented middle vowel, the double 
tt (deaspirated) was simplified: *nikatta- became 
nikata-, whence Pkt. niada-, Hi. ner. 

In the same way Middle Indic *dvatti- (— Skt. 
dvrtti-) was accented *dvatti-, and after the unac- 
cented middle vowel, ¢t was simplified: *dvati-; 
whence farther *dvadi-, *dvali-, and dvali-. (dvali- 
is more advanced than nikata-; this latter corre- 
sponds to the stage *dvatt-.) 

This simplification of geminate after unaccented 
vowel, hitherto recognized only for New Indic,’® 
is regular in Middle Indic, and, therefore, frequent 
in Sanskrit. One case has been noted (without 
recognition of its rationale) by Pischel § 67: in 
AMag., Mah., and JMah., -srsta- in compounds 
becomes -sadha-: AMag. disadha- ‘ Aussonderung ’” 
== ulsrsta-, Mah. visadha- ‘ losgelést’ (Rav.) = 
visrsta- ete.; visrsta- became *visattha- (with Mid- 
dle Indic stress accent), *visatha-, and visadha-. 





*® For the sake of clarity, the (hypothetical) Middle 
Indie stress accent is henceforth designated by the double 


acute. 
** Banarsi Das Jain, Phonology of Panjabi § 121 (1). 


16. One more example, etymologically closely 
related to dvali-, shall provisionally be added here, 

Sanskrit has an adjective dvila- ‘triib’ (von 
Fliissigkeiten, of torrents, of the sea; von Augen; 
auf moralische Zustiinde iibertragen) MBh., Rim., 
Ragh., Kumaras., Susr. A different meaning ‘be- 
deckt mit’ appears (B-R 5. 1124) in rudhiravila- 
‘mit Blut besudelt ? MBh., sthilasilavila- ‘ besiiet 
mit (large stones)’ Rajatar., and pralambamalavila- 
(dtapatra-) ‘(an umbrella) bedeckt mit (pendent 
wreaths)’ Varah.Brh. 

A b-variant (which seems to recur in Pali) is SBr. 
abilam 2.3.3.1, the oldest occurrence of the word. 
B-R erroneously give ‘zur Offnung hin’ (d-bilam 
[but the accent differs]), d.i. ‘erschrocken,’ and 
Boht., dbilam adv. ‘(zur Hohle hin) erschrocken’; 
but Monier-Williams already identifies the form 
with dvila-. 

The passage reads: sd [agnth] tdam jatah sar- 
vam evé digdhum dadhra ity evabilém eva. Sayana 
(Bibl. Ind.) gives the following commentary : ‘ sah’ 
ca ‘jatah’ agnih ‘sarvam’ ‘idam’ jagat ‘ dag- 
dhum’ ‘dadhre’ udyukto babhiiva, ‘iti’? idam 
sarvam jagad VYAKULAM abhit. The meaning, 
therefore, is probably: ‘This (Agni), when born, 
set about burning up this whole world; thus it 
(the world) became CONFUSED.’ 

Pali has dvila- ‘ stirred up, agitated, disturbed, 
stained, soiled, dirty’ A, Nd., Ja., again with a 
variant abila- in Ja. 5.90.10 (verse) ;** frequent 
is the negative andvila- ‘ undisturbed, clean, pure, 
serene’ D, 8, A, Dh., Sn., Ja. In Prakrit we have 
AMag. dvila- ‘malin, ikul’ Samav., Siivag., and 
dila- Panhaiv. New Indic seems not to have the 
word. 

This dvila- ‘turbid’ is dvrtta- ‘turned round, 
*stirred.’ dvrtta- became *dvitta-, which, with the 
Middle Indic stress accent on the first syllable, 
*ivitta-, was degeminated into *dvita-, whence 
*avida- and dvila-. In the meaning ‘ covered, 
Gvila- is dvrta- from vr-, a merger which will be 
explained more closely in §18. The end accent of 
SBr, abild- differs, but has parallels in RV nisatté- 
beside nisatta- ete. (Whitney §1085).2” The 4, 





+68 As the passage is not clear to me, I am not quite 
sure whether this dbila- is identical with dvila- ‘ stirred 
up.’ 
1° Difficult is the coexistence in SBr. abild- of the old 
pitch accent with the degemination which I ascribe to 
the Middle Indie stress accent. (tt would have been after 
unaccented vowel also under the old accent *dvrttd-, but 
I doubt that the pitch accent effected degemination.) I 
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which at least in Pali cannot be redactional, proba- 
bly stems from an u-variant, *dvrut(t)a- (cf. 
Pali dvuta- ‘covered’ and Pkt. °vutta- = ‘vrtta-, 
Pischel p. 26 top), in which *vru° would dia- 
lectally have become *bu® (JAOS 65. 88). 

However, B-R and Boht. do not quote avrtta- 
in the precise meaning ‘stirred.’ B-R’s renderings 
(6.756) are (re-arranged): (1) ‘uMgewandt’ 
AV, Chand.Up., ‘sich drehend’ (cakra-) Maitr. 
Up., ‘ zuriickgekehrt ’ Manu, ‘wiederholt’ Sankh. 
Sr., ‘umgebogen ’ Susr. (2) ‘ HERgewandt’ Katy. 
Sr., ‘hergebracht’ Ait.Br. (3) ‘aBgewandt’ 
Kathop. For ‘to stir, the common Sanskrit word 
is @-lud- caus. True, Monier-Williams gives dvrtta- 
‘turned round, STIRRED, WHIRLED; reverted, 
averted, retreated, fled,” that is to say, with the 
exact meanings of dvila-; but he quotes no pas- 
sages and his meanings are probably not correct. 
For dvartita-, B-R, too, have two meanings very 
close to dvila-: ‘in Unordnung gebracht’ (trna-) 
Ram., and ‘ gestért’ (kratu-) Hariv., but these 
passages do not refer to fluid. Monier-Williams, 
with dvartita- ‘turned round, STIRRED round’ 
Hariv., Bh.P. etc., would again come still nearer ; 
but he carries no authority.** 

Yet a meaning ‘ *stirred, *whirled’ of dvrtta- 
can be inferred from the substantive dvartd- m. 
This means: (a) ‘Wendung, Windung’ Ram., 
Susr. (b) ‘Wrrset, Strudel’ SBr. (apam), Kaus. 
(ndvydyah ‘of a river’), Svetasv.Up., Chand.Up., 
MBh., Ram. ete. (c) ‘Wirbel des Haupthaares’ 
Kaus., Rim. This dvartd- ‘whirl of water’ war- 
rants the assumption of an dvrtta- ‘ *whirled.’ 
Moreover, Bengali has dadta ‘to stir’ (as milk) 
= dvartaya- (Chatterji 1.491). The final proof 
will appear only in another article: d-lud- ‘to stir’ 
itself is another development of durtta-. 

SBr. abild- from *dvrttd- is probably provision- 
ally the oldest case of | from ¢(t), d. 


17. A Sanskrit pair vrtti- / dvrtti-, therefore, 





believe in Satapatha Brihmana and Panini the old ac- 
cent is only a learned preservation. But how did one 
place the accent, if a word, like abild-, was not given in 
earlier texts? Was there still a feeling for the origin 
from dvrtta- or *dvrttd-? Or was the accent, possibly, 
a mere guess? The problem (together with similar ones 
in SBr. mdéndala- and RV libujd- and other words) will 
be taken up after I have set forth more Vedic and 
Brihmana etymologies. 

“‘ HarivathSa probably means B-R’s quotation cited 
above, but from Bhig. P. B-R quote only an 4vartita- 
“herbeigeschafft.’ 


phonetically results in Middle Indic in an opposi- 
tion vatti- / dvali-. Of course there were levelings: 
*avatti- for dvali- after the analogy of vatti-, and 
vali- for vatti- after the analogy of dvali-. If the 
simplex took J, but kept the original gemination, 
there arose valli-. Compensatory lengthening 
yielded two more types: *vali- (from vatti-, *vait-, 
*vddi-), and *dvali- (from *dvatti-). Several of 
these types occur in our word, cf. below Mar. afi 
‘twisted cord’ § 23 end (dvrtti-), and Skt. vali- 
‘wrinkle’ § 28 and valli- ‘creeper’ § 31 (vrttt-). 


18. Of the meanings of dvali-/@dli-, one goes 
beyond the range of mdld-: dli- ‘dike; setu.’ 
‘Dike’ might be a specialization of ‘ row, line’; 
but this would not be a very expressive figure. 
We would rather expect something like ‘ enclosure, 
curb, stopping.’ This would be vy-, cf. vdrtra- n. 
‘Deich, Schutzdamm’ AV, TS, and Apte, Engl.- 
Skt. Dict., ‘dam’: jalavaranam. 

Now the preform of dvali-: *dvatt-, can in fact 
represent original Skt. dvrti-, from vr-, as well as 
de-geminated dvrtti- from vrt-. dvrti- is attested 
only scantily and late, in Balabodhani** and Pan- 
caratra, with the meanings ‘ Bedeckung, Verhiil- 
lung.’ But dvrta- ‘ umschlossen’ Manu, ‘ umringt, 
umgeben’ MBh., Ram., warrants for dvrti- the 
meaning ‘*enclosure.’ dli- ‘dike,’ therefore, is 
avrti-. 

This fusion of vrtt- (from vr-) and vrtti- (from 
vrt-) in the compounds, due to the de-gemination 
in -vyttt-, has even inversely called forth a sec- 
ondary simplex *vrtti- ‘enclosure’ for vrti-: Skt. 
vati- f. “eingehegter Platz, Garten’ Hariv., Bhag. 
P., Dasak., vatikd- Ram., Mrcch., Sak., is not 
*varti- ® (there are no ti-abstracts with radical 
ar), but *vrtti-, an innovation for vrti- ‘ Hin- 
zaunung ”’ Manu, MBh., Spr., Megh.*° Correspond- 
ingly, the synonymous masculine and neuter vafa- 
Pat. Mahabh., MBh., Hariv., Ram. ete. is *vrtta- n. 
for vrta- ‘umringt, umgeben’ RV.” 


18a. A fi-abstract with full grade ar might 
seem to be given in Skt. varti- (varti-) f. ‘allerlei 
Gerolltes ’: (re-arranged) (1) ‘Docht’ Maitri Up., 





18 Attributed to Sankara, about 800 A. p. 

** This is implied by Wackernagel p. 168. 

*°i-developments of this *vrtti- ‘enclosure’ will be 
shown in a later article. 

*? vita- m. ‘way’ Trik., He. an. (2.96 vatah pathi 
vrtau), on the other hand, is a development of vértman- 
n. ‘way,’ cf. Pkt. vatta- m., n., vattd- f., Lah. vat f. 
‘road’ (here § 11.3). 
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MBh., Varah.Brh., Kathis. ete. (2) ‘ Pille’ Suér. 
ete. (3) ‘Biuschchen oder ahnliche Einlage in 
eine Wunde’ Suér. (4) ‘Schminke’ Am.K. etc. ; 
Kathias. (5) ‘Streifen’: = lekha- He. an. ; dhiima- 
varti- Hariv. (cf. dhiimavali- Amar.). ‘ Polyp im 
Hals’ und ‘der durch einen Unterleibsbruch ge- 
bildete Wulst,’ both Suésr., are probably inverse 
writings for *vaddhi- (so Pali) = vfddhi- ‘ An- 
schwellung’; *vatti-, namely, as will be discussed 
in detail elsewhere, was also pronounced *vaddt-. 

However, this later word (only from Maitri Up. 
and MBh. on) is probably only a hyper-Sanskritism 
for *vatti- — vrtti-, identical with Pali vatti- f. 
This means (re-arranged): (1) ‘a wick’ S ete. 
(2) ‘a lump, ball? Dh. Co. (3) ‘circumference, 
rim, brim, edge’ Vin., S (patta® ‘of a bowl’) 
(4) ‘fringe’ Vin., Ji. Co. (camma®) (5) ‘a 
sheath, bag, pod’ Ja. Co. (6) ‘enclosure, lining, 
film, skin’ Vism., Ja. Co. The two words share, 
therefore, the meanings ‘a wick’ and ‘ pill’ (Skt.) 
= ‘lump’ (Pali). 

Pali vatti- — Skt. varli- is the concrete (with 
tt) to the abstract (with ¢#) Pali vutti- ‘mode of 
being or acting, conduct, practice, usage, liveli- 
hood? = Skt. vrtti-, the same. Characteristic for 
the Pali word is the meaning group ‘circumfer- 
ence, rim, brim, edge, fringe,’ which developed 
from ‘*circumvolution,’ cf. Pali dvatta- ‘turning 
round, twisting; circumference.’ The Pali mean- 
ings (5) and (6): ‘sheath, pod ; enclosure, lining,’ 
again ($18) do not belong to urt-, but to vr- ‘to 
cover, enclose’; this vatti-, therefore, is for original 
*vati- (= vrti-), which, characteristically, does not 
exist in Pali. 

There is one full-grade form which might 
possibly have yielded a full-grade Skt. varti-: the 
Rigveda has a frequent is-stem vartis- n. (only 
nom.-ace.) ‘der Umlauf der Aégvinen oder ihres 
Wagens zum Opfer ’ (Grassmann), ‘ Runde, Rund- 
gang, Rundfahrt’ (Geldner, Glossar). This word 
might outside Rigvedic have had other meanings 
also, and would in early Middle Indic have become 
an i-stem. But the likelihood of its continuation, 
even as a partial constituent, in Skt. varti- is very 
small. 


18b. Uhlenbeck, and doubtingly W-P 264, 


connected dvali- with the family of Lith. apvare 
‘Schnur,’ vord ‘lange Reihe,? Russ. verenica 
‘lange Reihe,’ verb Latv. weru ‘ einfadeln, reihen ’ 
etc. The meaning would fit perfectly; but first 


dvali- oceurs only in the classical language, and 
second dli- has the spellings with /, in the mean- 
ing ‘row’ in the Old Sauraseni of the Liiders 
Fragments (§ 13), and in the meaning ‘dike’ in 
Pali. This spelling, as has been pointed out by 
Liiders, Wackernayel Festschrift 305, presupposes 
an older cerebral: *ddt-.** 

The same cerebral / appears in the close cognate 
of dli-: the word pali-. 


C. pali- ‘Row ETC.’ 


19. Skt. pali-** f. has the following meanings 
(B-R; re-arranged) : (1) ‘ Reihe’ (‘ pankti’ Am.K. 
etc.) Ratnav. (7the.), Git. (12the.) (2) ‘Rand’ 
(‘ pranta’ He. an.) MBh., Spr. (3) ‘Schneide’ 
(‘aSri? Am.K. ete.) (4) ‘Ohrlappchen’ (‘karna- 
lata’? He. an.) SuSr., Git., Rajatar. (12thc.) 
(5) ‘Damm’ (‘setu’ He. an.) Rajatar. The word 
occurs, therefore, from MBh. on. Minor meanings, 
mostly only in lexicons, are: ‘ Scho8; Zeichen; ein 
bestimmtes Hohlma&; Laus; ein Weib mit einem 
Bart; fiir einen Schiiler festgesetzte Nahrung; 
Lob; ein langlicher Teich; Kochtopf.’ Except for 
the last two, they are all contained in the long list 
of He. an. 2. 484-5: pdlir yikasripanktisu | jata- 
SmaSsrustriyim prante setau kalpitabhojane | pra- 
samsdkarnalatayor utsange prasthacihnayoh. 

The oldest datable Sanskrit occurrence is an epi- 
graphic one, in the Junagadh inscription of Rudra- 
diman (151-2 a.p.), and here the word, in the 
meaning ‘dam,’ is spelt with /: pal- (Liiders, 
Wackernagel Festschrift 302). 

Pali has pali- f. ‘a line, row’ Davs., Vism., Sn. 
Co., dantapali- Vism. (cf. Skt. dantdvali-), all 
post-canonical. Post-canonical Pali pdali- (pili-) f. 
‘the canonical text’ Vism., Sn.Co., Dh.Co., Vv. 
Co. ete., e.g. sitthakatha pdli ‘the text together 
with the commentary’ Anagatavamsa (Andersen), 
pali-anusdrato ‘ according to the text of the Canon’ 
Vism., is in my opinion, as suggested already by 
Minayeff, Grammaire pilie xxvi1 (1874), a dif- 
ferent word: it belongs with patha- ‘text, cf. ttt 
pi pali = ti pi patho ‘so the text’ (Geiger p. 1). 

In Prakrit, we have pali- f. (1) ‘ pankti, Sreni’ 
Gaiid. (Mah.) (2) ‘prant bhig; margin’ Hala 





22 But Liiders does not give an etymology.—One might 
imagine that dvali- is a ti-abstract *dvrti- from a root 
*vr- ‘reihen’ = Balt.-Slav. *ver-, but Indic has no such 
root. 

23 B-R’s accent pali- is only based on the Unadi Sitras, 
which are not authoritative. 
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(Mah.) (3) ‘talaw adi ka bandh; embankment 
of a pond’ Antag. (AMag.); Jacobi (JMah.). 

New Indic will be dealt with separately below 
in § 21. 


20. In two meanings, Skt. pali- is synonymous 
with dvali-, Gli-: in ‘ Reihe; pankti’ and ‘ Damm; 
setu’ (Skt., Pali ali-). dali- / pali- is a firm asso- 
ciation ; cf. Halayudha 3.54: (ddhdrasca tadagam 
sydd) ali pali ca kathyate. As in ali-, we have the 
spelling J, in the Junagadh inscription. (Pali /, 
even if it should be attested also in the ‘ row’- 
word, would not be conclusive, because it could be 
transferred from the homonym pali- [pdli-] ‘ the 
canonical text.’) 

These agreements suggest that dli- and pdli- are 
only two compounds with different preverbs: ** 
just as Gli-, dvali- ‘row’ is dvrtti- (and ali- ‘dam,’ 
Gurti-), so pdali- ‘row, through *pa(v)ali-, is 
pravrtti- (and pdali- ‘dam,’ *pravrti-).** 

In fact, the other main meanings also all recur 
in vrt-derivatives. ‘Rand’ appears in Skt. vart- 
man- ‘Rand (of a wound)’ Suégr. (§5), and in 
Pali vatti- f. ‘(a wick etc.;) circumference, rim, 
brim, edge’ Vin. (patta® ‘of a bowl’ S) (§ 18a). 
*Schneide; asri’ recurs in Lah. (Shahpur) vé¢ f. 
‘edge of a knife or sword; ridge of a hill, a con- 
tinuation of vdrtman- in the meaning ‘ Rand,’ while 
most New Indic vaértman-forms show the main- 
meaning ‘road’ (Lah. [Multan] vat f. ‘road’ 
ete.). ‘Ohrlippchen, finally, is in the Lahnda of 
Shahpur vattd m. ‘lobe of ear,’ a clear vrt-form; 
the ‘lobe of the ear’ is designated as ‘circum- 
ference; rim’ (cf. Pali vatti- above) of the ear, 
just as Skt. vdrtman- ‘ Augenlid’ is the ‘ circum- 
ference, rim’ of the eye.” 


21. New Indic*’ brings surprises. First, we 
have a normal type, which in form and meaning 
continues Skt. pali-: Hi. pal f. ‘a raised bank, 
embankment (to confine water for irrigation), dam, 
dike, causeway,’ pali f. (loan or ikd-extension) 





** Already Ernst Kuhn, Beitriige zur Pali-Grammatik 
11, considered connection of pdli- with dli- under an 
original *prali- = *pra-dli-. 

*° For loss of v° in vrt-compounds ef. Pischel § 289: 
Mah. dattanta- = dvartant-, Saur. paattadi = pravar- 
tate ete.; with contraction attamana- = dvattamdna- 
He. 1.271 (Pischel § 165). 

_ *°Cf., moreover, Molesworth’s renderings of Mar. pal 
In next section. 

** Cf. Turner 376b sub pari’ and pdro*, 377 sub pali.?, 

and 377b sub pdlo®. 
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‘line, row; edge, margin; boundary, limit; edge 
of a sword; tip of the ear; dike, bridge ete.’ (with 
about all the meanings of Sanskrit) ; Panj. pal ** 
f. ‘line, series, row, rank,’ pali f., the same; Guj. 
pal ** f, ‘margin, edge, brink; a parapet or mar- 
ginal wall; a side; a raised edge of the mouth of 
a handmill.’ 

The circular base conception comes out especially 
clearly in Molesworth’s renderings of Mar. pal f.: 
‘A parapet or marginal wall (as built around 
wells) ; a raised edge of the mouth of a handmill; 
the outer CURVING edge of the auricle; the RING 
of cavity around the foot of a tree, aud similar 
rings; the circLE of flour around a mill; an 
ENCIRCLING line of trees, stakes, men ete.’ 


22. All these meanings essentially agree with 
Sanskrit. Besides, however, the New Indic pal- 
words show, either in the same or in slightly varied 
formations, a different meaning: ‘turn, time.’ 
Some languages have only this meaning. We have: 
Beng. pali ‘a line, row, edge etc.; a TIME or TURN 
in rotation,’ pala ‘a time or turn in rotation’; 
Ass. pal ‘a turn in rotation,’ pale pale ‘in turns’; 
Nep. pdali* ‘time, turn,’ pdlo*® ‘turn, rotation, 
time,’ palo palo ‘in turns’; Hi. pala m. ‘ time or 
turn (in rotation),’ pari f. ‘time, turn’ (with r 
for 1 from Eastern Hindi?) *® (as against pal ‘dam’ 
and pali ‘edge’) ; Guj. and Mar. pali f. ‘a turn; 
re-occurring season ; alternation’ (as against Guj. 
and Mar. pal ‘ edge’). 

These meanings clearly indicate vrt-; the i-forms 
are pravrtti- f., and the d-forms, *pravrtta- n. or 
pravarta- m. (the latter ‘ein [runder] Schmuck- 
gegenstand’ AV 15,2.1-4, ‘an ear-ring’ TS, 
Sch.) .°° 

Moreover, Nepali has alo palo ‘in turns,’ that 
is dvurtta- *pravyrtta- or dvartd- pravartd-. In 
Marathi correspond @li-pdli-né and _ pili-vali-né 
‘by turns,’ *! that is dvrtti- pravrtti- and pravrtti- 
erth-. 

Now the ‘edge’-words and ‘turn’-words might 
of course be etymologically different. But as, ac- 





*8 Panj., Guj., and Mar. / are secondary from lI, 

*° This is the explanation of the r which seems next 
at hand. However, later articles will show that r from 
cerebral appears in certain cases already in Sanskrit, 
up to the Rigveda; there are, therefore, apparently still 
other possibilities of origin. 

°° Turner sub pdlo*® envisages already tentatively con- 
nection of this type with pdli- ‘row’ (but not derivation 
of both from pravrtti-). 

®t Molesworth-Candy, Engl.-Mar. Dict.?. 
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cording to § 20, the ‘edge’-meanings themselves 
are manifestiy connected with vrt- (the meaning 
‘ring’ of Marathi is a significant addition), the 
two sets, ‘edge’ and ‘turn,’ are identical, and the 
two meanings are only different aspects of vrt-. 


23. <A third feature of the New Indic words, 
noted already by Turner sub pali?, is the partial 
preservation of the original cerebral: forms of the 
type *pddi-, corresponding to the Skt. pali- of the 
Junagadh inscription. 

Bengali has pdli ‘a border’ and pari ‘a border. 
In Ass. pari ‘a line or row, as of teeth,’ r, accord- 
ing to Turner (sub pari’), may be from Old Indic 
r or cerebral; now this word cannot belong with 
para- ‘crossing over; the opposite shore ; end,’ but 
is clearly identical with Pali (danta-) pali- ‘ row 
(of teeth).’ Ass. pari ‘ row, therefore, represents 
*pyadi-. In Nep. pari’ ‘ border, hem,’ 7 may again 
be from r or d, and again this word is probably 
identical with pali-. This would define *d, but 
here we may have loan from Eastern Hindi, where 
r can be from Z. 

Hindi *d-forms are pdrdé m. ‘boundary of a 
field ’ and perhaps pair(da) m. ‘ framework ; wooden 
frame over a well.’ Sindhi has paro m. ‘a quarter 
of a town, neighborhood,’ and Marathi, pada m. 
‘a quarter of a town,’ i.e. ‘ *circuit.’ 

The ‘ turn ’-words show a cerebral in some *4d-vrt- 
forms. Marathi has a/a@ m. (1) ‘a hoop or ring; 
any annular or circular binding (as that around 
a barrel, drum ete.)’ (2) ‘a TURN (around a post) 
with a rope,’ adha m. (1) ‘a turn (as round a 
post) with a rope’ (2) ‘an intervolved or inter- 
looped part (of a cord); a curl, a doubling,’ and 
adhi f., the same as adhd and ‘a corrugation or 
wrinkle’ (cf. § 28). 

These forms, hitherto not dealt with, are dvartd- 
(or durtta-) and dvrtti-, cf. Mar. atné ‘ to twist’? 
= d-vartayati (§ 3), afi f. ‘the twisted cord worn 
around the arm during the Muharram,’ and athi f. 
“a corrugation or wrinkle of the brow.’ 
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*? However, Beng. pari is not conclusive, for it also 
means ‘a passing to the opposite side of a river; (a long 
beam laid to support other beams; ) the finishing of any 
work’ (Subal Chandra Mitra); that is to say, it also 
represents (in the first and third meaning) Skt. pdra- 
‘crossing over; limit, end,’ and pari ‘ border’ also might 
belong to this group. This pdér- for pdra- is very strange; 
it recurs in Hindi, which has pdrnd ‘to finish’ beside 
parnd, and pdrhi f. ‘crossing a river’; perhaps pdr is 
only inverse writing for pdr- (in Eastern Hindi and 
dialectally in Bengali 7 becomes r). 


The forms with ¢ have not undergone the early 
compound degemination, prior to sonorization, but 
have simplex consonantism (§ 17), as neti ‘near’ 
as against Hi. ner (§15). adhd, on the other 
hand, had normal degemination: *dvatta-, *dvata-, 
*avada-, *dda-; aspiration, as noted in fn. 3, is 
frequent in original rt and rtt, and so is Marathi 
shortening before heavy suffix. 


24. <A variant of pali- with preserved cerebral 
seems to exist also in Sanskrit. There is a sub- 
stantive paripdti- f. ‘ Reihenfolge’ Am.K., He. 
abh. (1503-4 paryayo ’nukramah kramah | pari- 
paty dnupirvyavrd [i.e. dvrt]), Halay.; in litera- 
ture: Kas. ad Pan. (7the.), Schol. ad Katy.Sr., 
Varah.Brh. (about 500 a. p.), Candakausika (10th 
cent.), Sahityadarpana (about 1300). A variant 
without pari- is pati- f. ‘ Arithmetik’ (urspriing- 
lich ‘ Reihe’) Bijaganita (1150). The word lives 
on in Hi. par(t) pati f. ‘succession, order, method, 
Mar. paripat(h)i f. ‘order, arrangement; proper 
course, method’ and paripdth m. ‘custom, prac- 
tice ; fashion, rule, manner,’ supposedly as a loan. 

‘Reihenfolge’ of course closely belongs with 
‘Reihe,’ pali-; paripati-, therefore, is *pari-pra- 
vriti-. The meaning ‘succession’ is from ‘ return.’ 
pari-pra-vrt- is attested in Sanskrit only once, and 
there with separated pari: RV 10.135. 4 pravar- 
tayo ... pari ‘you rolled forward (trans.)’ (a 
chariot). Skt. pravrtti- does not have the meaning 
‘succession’ (although the base meaning ‘das 
Fortschreiten’ is somewhat akin), nor the verb 
pra-vrt- that of ‘to succeed.’ But the d-compound 
d-vrt- f. directly means ‘ Reihenfolge’ in SBr. and 
is an immediate synonym of paripati- in Am.K. 
and He. abh. (cf. the passage above). In Mar. 
paripati, the meaning ‘proper course, method’ 
approximates Skt. dvrt- ‘ Vorgang, Folge von Ver- 
richtungen ’ SBr., and Mar. paripath ‘ practice’ 
coincides with Skt. pravrtti- ‘ practice’ Manu. 
(Of course this Mar. paripdth has nothing to do 
with Skt. paripatha- ‘vollstindige Aufzihlung’ 
MBh.) 

The attestedness of the meaning ‘ succession’ 
in dvrt- gives the derivation of paripati- from 
“paripravytti- a firm base.*** Phonetically, the 
preservation of ¢ as against the sonorization in 
pali- (*padi-) again (cf. §23 end) is due to the 
fact that *paripravytti- did not undergo the early 





#28 Cf. also Sheth’s rendering of dvalid- by ‘ paripiti’ 
§ 13. 
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compound degemination, prior to sonorization ; it 
is again a form with simplex consonantism (§17). 
tt was perhaps simplified only after the contraction 
of *paripa(v)atti- into *paripatti-, with the conso- 
nant simplification after long vowel which we know 
from the Prakrit type pasa- ‘ side’ = parsvd-, and 
which is regular in Indus-Indic (Lah. dna ‘egg’ 
from *dnna- = dnda-) (JAOS 65. 157b).— 

The meaning ‘ Reihenfolge’ in dvrt- and *pari- 
pravrtti- opens a new possibility for the origin of 
the meaning ‘row’ of dvali- and pali-: perhaps 
‘row’ has not (or not only) developed from the 
concrete meaning ‘string’ ($14), which in pdli- 
is not attested, but also from the abstract ‘ *re- 
turn, *succession’: a ‘ row of trees’ (vandli- Prab.) 
may be a ‘ *succession of trees, *return of trees.’ 


25. pali-, therefore, is pravrtti-, and the base 
meaning was ‘*circumvolution; Umdrehung.’ 
Hence developed the three main meanings: (1) 
‘turn, time,’ only New Indic, (2) ‘ *circumfer- 
ence, ‘rim, edge,’ and (3) ‘row,’ either through 
‘*twist, *string” or through ‘ *return, succession.’ 

It must be noted, however, that Skt. pravrtti- 
does not have the idea ‘circumvolution.’ Its main 
meanings are: (i) ‘das Fortschreiten, Fortgang’ 
Sankh.Sr. (2) ‘das Zumvorscheinkommen, Hervor- 
treten’ Svetasv.Up. (3) ‘Tiatigkeit’ (4) ‘das 
Sichbegeben in, das Sichhingeben an’ (5) ‘das 
Verfahren, Benehmen’ (6) ‘ Kunde, Nachricht’ 
etc. This is not only a difference of abstract and 
concrete, such as we had between durtti- and dvali- 
(§14), but a difference in the base conception: 
while pali- is ‘*turning AROUND,’ pravrtti- is 
‘*turning FORWARD.’ The verb pra-vrt- shows the 
same idea: ‘in Gang kommen; sich auf den Weg 
machen ; hervorkommen, hervorbrechen, entstehen ; 
beginnen ; sich hingeben an; verfahren etc.’ 

To the idea of pali- corresponds in Sanskrit not 
pra-vrt-, but pari-vrt-. (parivrtti- itself is only 
scantily attested, and mainly in the meaning 
“Tausch, Wechsel’ Apast.Dharm. etc., but cf. pari- 
varta- m. ‘ Umdrehung’ Bhag.P.) It seems, there- 
fore, that some dialects or strata of Middle Indic 
have used pra-vyt- in the sense of Skt. pari-vrt-. 

Yet a few reflexes of this meaning of pra-vrt- 
exist also in literary Sanskrit, and this in the older 
language, Sankh.Br. has once pravrttd- ‘ round,’ 
which clearly is not ‘turned forward, but ‘turned 
around,’ and AV and Schol. ad TS have, as men- 
tioned § 22, pravartd- m. ‘ein (runder) Schmuck- 
Segenstand’ and ‘ear-ring’ respectively. Prakrit 
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and New Indic have more examples of this pra-vrt- 
‘to turn AROUND,’ which will be shown in later 
articles. 


26. In form, Nep. dlo pdlo ‘in turns’ (§ 22) 
has a close cognate in Sanskrit: dlavdla- n. ‘ Ver- 
tiefung um die Wurzel eines Baumes, in welche 
das fiir den Baum bestimmte Wasser gegossen 
wird’ Am.K., Trik., He. abh.; Ragh., Vikr., Sis. 

This late word has of course nothing to do with 
“TE *éle- ‘to bend’” (Uhlenbeck). Rather it is, 
through *dlapala-, from *dvrtta-pravrtta- (this 
form, rather than *dvarta-pravarta-, is indicated 
by the neuter gender). That dla- is from *avdla-, 
is shown by the fact that Am.K. and He. abh. 
give as next synonym the otherwise not attested 
dvala- (He. abh. 1095 dlavdlam dvalam). 4la- 
alone, therefore, has already the same meaning as 
ala-vala-; dia-vala- is a doubling compound. In 
tact, the single dla- appears in the meaning of Skt. 
Glavala- in Hindi and Marathi: Hi. ala m. ‘ basin 
for water round the foot of a tree,’ Mar. alé (short- 
ened alé) n. ‘a cavity made round the foot of trees 
to receive water’; ** Marathi has the same mean- 
ing in ali f., which besides means ‘a lane, alley, 
row’; this is the Gli-word, dvrtti-. Finally, we 
have noted Mar. pal f. ‘the ring of cavity around 
the foot of a tree’ (§ 21 end), which is pravrtti-. 

The second part, -vdla-, is equated by Uhlenbeck 
with that of cakravala- ‘a ring,’ and both are re- 
ferred by him to valati ‘to turn.’ This is in a sense 
correct, but differently than Uhlenbeck thought. 

Skt. cakravala- (and -bdla-) means (1) ‘ Reif, 
Ring’ MBh. (2) m. ‘Name eines mythischen 
Gebirges, welches wie eine Mauer die als Scheibe 
gedachte Erde umgibt’ Am.K. etc.; Lalit. (3) n. 
‘Kreis’ (Horizont) = mandala- Am.K.; ‘ Kreis- 
lauf’? Bhag.P. (4) n. ‘Kreis, Gruppe, Menge’ 
He. abh., an.; Hariv. etc. Now this word is recog- 
nized already by W. Geiger, Pali § 38. 6, as *cakra- 
varta-. According to a Singhalese commentator, 
the original form in the second meaning is *cakra- 
vata-; He. an. 4.61 has cakravata- m. ‘ paryanta; 
circuit’? and Medini Koga gives cakravada- m. 
‘mandala’ (B-R). For the meaning cf. Mar. ata 
‘a hoop, ring’ = dvartd- (§23). The word is 
frequent in Pali: cakkavdla- m. n. ‘a circle, sphere, 
a mythical range of mountains etc.’ Ja., Vism., 
D. Co., Dh. Co., Vv. Co. ete., and here is regularly 
spelt with /. 





8° Erroneously Turner 593b top. 
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The verb valati, to which all words of this kind 
are commonly referred, is itself a development of 
vrt- (§ 36). 

D. vali- ‘WRINKLE’ 

27. dvali- has a near relative: vali- f. ‘ Falte 
(der Haut), Runzel’ Am.K. etc. ; Katy.Sr. (‘ Falte 
an einem Horn’), Pan. 5. 2.139 (without mean- 
ing), Manu, MBh., Spr., Bhag.P., Susr., Kathas. 
ete.; ‘Giebelbalken’ He. an.; VP; valind- ‘run- 
zelig’ Sankh.Sr., valibhd- Pan., ‘ runzelig’ Bhatt., 
Sis.; with a different shade of meaning, vali-bhyt- 
‘curled’ (as hair) Ram. (Mon.-Will., not in B-R 
or Boht.), valimant- ‘ gekriuselt’ (alakah ‘ curls’) 
Ragh. 

Pali has vali- f. (also spelt with /) ‘a line, fold, 
wrinkle,’ ** valita- ‘wrinkled’ A, valin- ‘having 
wrinkles’ M; and Prakrit shows vali- f. ‘ wrinkle’ 
Nayadh. (AMag.), ‘ fold on the belly’ Hala (Mah.), 
Bhavis. (Ap.) (Sheth). 

Incomparably broader are the New Indic mean- 
ings: Hi. bal m. ‘a coil, twist, turn, convolution, 
crook, curl, WRINKLE, skin shrivelled by old age; 
the fold of skin in stout persons upon the upper 
part of the belly; crookedness, obliquity; a brace- 
let (= Skt. valaya-) ; Panj. val m. ‘a crook, a bend, 
a twist, a wrinkle.’ (The Lahnda and Sindhi corre- 
spondents do not have the meaning ‘wrinkle’: 
Lah. [Multan] vall m. ‘a twist, a round,’ Si. varu 
m. ‘a twist, curve, bend, turn, circuit, coil, curl, 
ringlet, winding.’) 

28. These New Indic meanings give the Old 
and Middle Indic meaning ‘wrinkle’ a wider 
background. They point immediately to vrt-, but, 
in ‘crook’ and ‘crookedness,’ clearly also to vrj-. 

As to the form, this is the same thing. For the 
only formations concerned for the origin of vali- 
are those in -¢i- and -ta-, and here vrt- and vrj- 
have coincided since the oldest Middle Indic: after 
the assimilation of adjacent stops (still before the 
vocalization of r and the [dialectic] cerebralization 
of tt), *vrtta- represented both Skt. vrttd- and 
vrktd-, and *vrtti-, both Skt. vrtti- and vurkti-.°* 





** According to Dict. PTS also ‘a streak, row’; how- 
ever, this meaning seems to be inferred erroneously from 
dvali-compounds; the quoted “ muttd-vali” ‘a string of 
pearls’ contains of course dvali-. 

*° The latter only in the compound ndmo-vrk@- f. ‘die 
eur Gétterverehrung (ndmas-) vollzogene Hinstreuung 
(*vrkti-)’ (barhisah ‘of the Opferstreu’) RV once, TS; 
suvrkti- f. ‘hymn’ ete. RV, TS, on the other hand, is 
probably suv-rkti- (cf. recently Neisser, ZII 5. 289-92). 


Skt. vali-, therefore, is Proto-Middle Indic 
*vrtti-; the New Indic forms are *vrtta- n. 

This origin of vali- is confirmed by two facts: 
first, the occasional Pali spelling with /, and second, 
the existence of New Indic forms with preserved 
tt: Lah. (Shahpur and Multan) vat¢t m. ‘ wrinkle’; 
Panj. vatt m. ‘twisting; a twist or WRINKLE, 
a frown; a twist of the bowels,’ cf. the verb vatind 
‘to twist; to WRINKLE, to frown’; and Hi. bat m. 
‘a turn, twist, fold, plait, WRINKLE or fold on 
the belly.’ The cerebral is still extant also in 
the *dvrtti-forms of Marathi: afhi and adhi f. 
‘wrinkle, corrugation’ (§ 23). 

In the Panini passage 5. 2.139: tundivalivater 
bhah ‘an tundt, vali und vati wird bha angefiigt, 
the meaning of the two words on both sides of 
vali- is obscure. tundi- recurs only in He. abh. 
604, as a word for ‘ belly,’ and vati-, in Trik. and 
Har., with the meaning ‘ Termite.’ 

Now considering the rare occurrence of the 
suffix -bha-, I think it very possible that vafi- is 
nothing else than the older form of vali-; vali- 
and vati- may have coexisted in Panini’s Old 
Panjabi, just as val m. ‘a wrinkle’ and vatt m. 
‘a wrinkle’ coexist in Panjabi today. 

If vali- is (Proto-Middle Indic) *vriti-, the 
form, with / and short a, according to § 17, is not 
the organic form of the simplex (this would be 
vatti- or *vali-), but is from the compounds, either 
by analogic transfer, or because vali- has directly 
abandoned a former preverb, e.g. pari.** Chrono- 
logically, it is remarkable that the word occurs 
already in Katy.Sr., Sankh.Sr. (where valind-), 
and Panini; here, as in mala- (Aév.Grh. and Asv. 
Sr.), 1 from ¢ (tt) goes up to the old Siitras of 
the 5th and 4th century B. c. ($11. 4) ; even older 
is Gbila- ‘confused’ = *dvrttd- in SBr. (§ 16). 


29. In this word we meet for the first time the 
fact that Proto-Middle Indie *vrtta- and *vriti- 
continue not only Old Indie vrttd- and vrtti- from 
vrt-, but also vrktd- and vrkti- from vrj-. 

Both roots mean ‘to turn’; but while vrt- ex- 
presses a convolution, vrj- signifies a distortion. 
‘To turn a wheel’ or ‘ to twist a rope’ is vrt-, but 
‘to turn someone’s neck’ is vrj- (RV); charac- 
teristic is vrjind- ‘crooked’ RV. 

As the two meanings are very similar and in 





*° The Il of Lah, vall may be of the same kind as that 
of Lah. vall f. ‘a creeper’ (§ 30), which is explained 
§ 31. 























part indeed coincide, every single meaning of the 
continuations of Proto-Middle Indie *vrtta- and 
*yrtti- cannot exactly be attributed to one or the 
other root. But e.g. of the above meanings of Hi. 
bal, ‘coil’ and ‘convolution’ are vrt-, but ‘crook, 
crookedness, obliquity’ represent vrj-. 

The meaning ‘wrinkle’ also probably belongs 
to vrj-. Not only does this idea contain the element 
of deformation characteristic for vrj-, but ‘wrinkle’ 
is expressed by *vrg- also in other IE languages: 
Engl. wrinkle (OEngl. wrincle) directly corre- 
sponds to the Skt. present stem vrndj-, and Lith. 
runki, rikti ‘to wrinkle’ and Lat. riiga ‘ wrinkle’ 
also have been referred here, with an IE variation 
*yrg-/*rug- and further fluctuations g/k and 
u/ii respectively (W-P 1. 272 and 2. 353). 


E. valli- ‘ cREEPER’ 


30. Twol appear in Skt. valli- (°t-) f. ‘Ranken- 
gewiichs, Schlingpflanze’ Am.K. etc.; Manu, MBh., 
Rim., Mark.P., Varah.Brh., Spr., Kathas. etc. ; ‘ Be- 
zeichnung der Teile einiger Upanisad’ Kathop., 
Taitt.Up. A derivative (but from *valla-) is 
vallari- f, ‘Ranke’ Am.K. etc.; Kumaras., Varah. 
Brh., Paiicat. ete. 

Pali has valli- f. ‘a climbing plant, a creeper’ 
Vin., Vv., Ja.; ‘a reed used as a string or rope’ 
M, Jai.; kanna-valli- ‘lobe of the ear’ Mbhvs. 
(= Skt. karnalatd- f. ‘Ohrlappchen’ Trik., He. 
an. 2.485). In Prakrit we have valli- ‘lata; bel’ 
Ayar. (AMag.), Kumirapalacarita [He.]; with 
different meaning Des. (7.32) valli-, vallari-, 
villari- ‘ kega.’? New Indic shows the word in Lah. 
vall f. ‘a creeper’ (Shahpur), valh f. (Multan), 
Si. vali f., and Singh. val (with Umlaut). 

From Prakrit on there appears, more commonly 
than valli-, a variant velli-: velli- f. <Schlingpflanze’ 
Hala, Gaiid. (Mah.), Uvaesamala (JMah.), Kuma- 
rapalacarita; Deg. veli- f. ‘a kind of creeper,’ 
vella- f. ‘valli; kesih’ (Pischel $107 middle; 
Sheth). In New Indic, *velli- is almost general: 
Panj., Guj., Mar. vel f., Hi. bel f., Beng. bel; 
*valli- is confined to Lahnda-Sindhi and Singha- 
lese (see above). The a of Sanskrit is probably 
based on Pre-Lahnda-Sindhi, while AMag. valli- 
is the prestage of Singhalese; Mah. and JMah. 
velli- go with Mar. and Guj. vel. 


31. This word is commonly referred to “IE 
*uel- ‘drehen, winden, wiilzen’” (Uhlenbeck; 
W-P 1.299), but this explains neither the later 
appearance (Manu), nor the Jl, nor, especially, 
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the variation a/e (in villari-, i). The last fact 
immediately points to r-vowel, and the synonym 
vratéti- (cf. He. abh. 1117-8 pratatir vratatir lata 
valli) suggests vrt-. 

valli-, therefore, is another development of vrtti-, 
probably with some contribution of vrkti- ‘ *bend- 
ing.’ The double 7 is hardly a purely phonetic 
development; but as the simplex had organically 
*yatti- or *vali-, and the compound *-vali- or 
*_yali- ($17), valli- could easily arise by blend: 
*vatti- adopted 1, but kept the inherited gemination. 

That *vrtti-, beside the regular vatti- (so Pali), 
shows two aberrant developments: vali- and ralli-, 
may be due to the fact that it had many and dif- 
ferent meanings, e.g. ‘wick; edge, rim, fringe’ 
(Pali vatti-) (§18a); ‘pill’ (Skt. vartz-) ; 
‘wrinkle; curl; creeper’ etc.; therefore, occasional 
variants were taken advantage of for the sake of dif- 
ferentiation and were fixed in specific meanings. 

The meaning ‘ keSa; hair’ of DeS. is a generali- 
zation of ‘curl, a meaning which in vrtti- is 
natural, and which we know already from Hi. bal 
and Si. varu ‘a curl’ (§ 27). The lexicons, Am.K. 
ete., give the meaning ‘(krauses) Haupthaar’ even 
to vrjind- (m.) itself (e.g. Halay. 5.11 vrjinah 
kese ’py uktah). 

More difficult is Skt. valli- as ‘ Bezeichnung der 
Teile einiger Upanisad, e.g. dnanda-valli- Titel 
des zweiten Teils der Taitt.Up. There is no im- 
mediate way from vrt- to ‘ Teil, Abschnitt.’ But 
we remember that the Mundaka Upanishad desig- 
nates the SECTIONS as mundaka-, and this is 
vrddha- ‘cut’ (JAOS 65.85). The same is true 
for valli- ‘ section ’; this is not vrtti-, but *vrddhi- 
from vrdh- ‘to cut.’ This explanation removes the 
problem whether the lenition ¢>J1 can go back to 
the Taitt.Up. 


32. With valli- ‘creeper’ belongs mallika- f. 
‘ Jasminum Zambac; the Arabian jasmine’ Maha- 
bhasya ad Pan. 4. 3.166, Vartt. 2, Am.K. ete.; 
MBh., Hariv., Ram., Ragh., Spr., Suésr. ete. The 
same meaning has the compound nava-mallikd- 
Sak., Spr., Prab.; more frequent is nava-malika- 
Am.K. ete.; Sak., Susr., Varih.Brh., and variant 
in all three passages of nava-mallika-. 

Rarely and late, there is a malli- f. without 
-ka-: Ujjval. ad Unadis. (13th e.) ; Git. (12th e.), 
Sah. (13th c.), and Prasannaraighava (late) ; nava- 
malli- Dhirtasamagama (late). 

Pali has mallika- f. ‘ Arabian jasmine’ Dh., Ja., 
Miln., and mdalika- Dathavamsa (13th c.). 
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In Prakrit, we have (Sheth) mallid- f. ‘ puspa- 
vrks-vises ’ Nayadh. (AMag.), ‘ pusp-vises’ Kuma- 
rapalacar., navamdliyd- f. ‘ puspa-pradhan vanas- 
pati-vises’ Kappasutta (AMag.), and malli- f. 
‘vrks-vises, motiya ka gich; Jasminum zambac’ 
Deg. 2.18; and New Indic has Hi. malli f. ‘ Ara- 
bian jasmine, Jasminum zambac’ and Beng. malli 
and malla. 


33. If we consider that the other word for jas- 
mine, mdlati- ‘Jasminum grandiflorum,’ is identi- 
cal with vratati- ‘creeper’ (§ 7), and that v° and 
m° alternate, it seems apparent that mallikda- is an 
m-variant of valli- ‘creeper’; *vr° has become 
*mr°: vrtti- > *ortti- > *vratti- > *mratti-, as 
in mdld- and mdalati- (§§ 3, 5,7). 

The v-form is attested, only with different vo- 
calism. Beside malli, Hindi and Bengali have 
another word for ‘Arabian jasmine’: bel (m. in 
Hindi).** Here we have the v°, and the e is the 
same as in Pkt. velli- ‘creeper’ beside valli-.°™ 
In fact, except for the Hindi masculine gender, 
Hi.-Beng. bel ‘ jasmine’ coincides with Hi.-Beng. 
bel, f. in Hindi, ‘ creeper, the continuation of Pkt. 
velli- f, ‘creeper.’ bel f. is vrtti-, and bel m. proba- 
bly vrttd- n. In the mall-type, this neuter is pre- 
supposed by Beng. malla. The fluctuation of gender 
is the same as between Skt. valt- f. and Hi. bal m. 
‘wrinkle.’ 

The un-enlarged *malli- = valli- would at first 
seem to be given in Skt. malli- Git. ete.; but this 
form is so late that it more likely represents only 
New Indic (Hi.) malli, which is the phonetic 
outcome of mallikd-. 

In the composition with nava-, we have, besides 
nava-mallika-, «also nava-mdalikad-, from Ardha 
Magadhi (Kappas.) and Kalidasa on. This °al° 
is the more correct development of °att®, the same 
that we have in mdld- and mdlati-, while valli- and 
*malli- are probably blends of *vali- and *mdali- 
(or the compound forms *-vali- and *-mali-) with 
vatti- and *matti-. But vailli- has no a-form. 

On the other hand, this (nava-) malika- directly 
coincides with mdalikd- f. = mdld- ‘wreath’ He. 
an., Kathas., Spr., Hariv. 

The question arises, therefore, whether mallika- 
/-malika- (for these two forms cannot be separated ) 
is perhaps not an enlargement of *malli- = valli-, 
but a derivative from mdld- or a variant *mallé-, 





*? Bengali does not distinguish gender. 
87a“ bel (Skt. malli] ” says Platts 210b. 
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and originally means ‘wreath-flower.’ Here we 
would immediately have the m°, which in valli- 
is missing. As to the root, this interpretation 
would change nothing: mdald- is from vrt- just as 
valli-. 

What rernoves this suspicion, is the New Indic 
variant bel (m.). This form directly coincides with 
the ‘creeper’-word bel (f.) ; mdald-, on the other 
hand, has neither v-forms nor, practically, e-forms 
(Lah. merh f. ‘rope’ [§4] is of narrow range 
and differs in meaning; the e-forms with 4-prefix, 
Gvela- and dmela- ‘wreath’ [§ 9a], remain out of 
account, because the ‘ jasmine ’-word has no 4-) ; 
moreover, mallikd- has preponderantly 11, but mdlé- 
has only /; finally (and this is decisive), if the 
‘ jasmine ’-word were derived from mdld- ‘ wreath, 
it would have to have a secondary suffix; mallika- 
(-mdalika-) has this, but in Hi.-Beng. bel it is 
lacking. 

We may, therefore, regard it as established that 
mallikd- / bel ‘jasmine’ is identical with *vr/ti- 
(*vrtta-) ‘creeper.’ 


F. val- ‘To TURN’ 


34. We now come to the verb val-. Skt. valati 
(-te) has the following meanings (B-R 6. 805-6): 
(1) ‘sich wenden, sich hinwenden zu’ (abhi- 
mukham, loc. or ace.) Vikr., Spr., Sis. (7th c.) 
(e.g. alikadambakam .. . valate *bhimukham tava 
‘the swarm of bees turns toward you’), Caura- 
paneasika (lithe.), Git. (12the.) (eg. 7.40 
hrdayam adaye tasminn evam punar valate balat 
‘toward this merciless the heart turns again by 
force’) ; valita- ‘ gewendet, gebogen’: °kandhara- 
‘the neck’ Malat. (8the.), Kathas. (1ithc.), 
°griva- Spr. ete. (2) ‘heimkehren’ Uttamacari- 
trakathanaka (Jaina Skt., late) (3) ‘ hervor- 
brechen, sich auBern’ Git. (1.26 cintakulatayd 
valadbadhim radham ‘ Radha, whose distress ap- 
peared in her confusion of thought’) (4) valita- 
*begleitet von, verbunden mit’ Rt., Paicar. (j«po 
homavalitah ‘a muttered prayer joined with obla- 
tion’) (5) ‘verbergen, verstecken’ SKDr.; caus. 
‘sich wenden machen, rollen machen’ Sié.; com- 
pounds: dvalita- ‘umgewandt’ Kadambari (‘7th 
c.); vi-val- ‘sich abwenden’ Spr.; savn-valita- 
‘zusammengetroffen, zusammengekommen, ge- 
mischt mit, verbunden mit’ Sié., Malat., Caurap. 
The word, therefore, occurs in Sanskrit since 
Kalidasa. 

The meanings of Pali valeti are different; we 


























have: (1) ‘to wring’ (a fowl’s neck) Ja. Co. 
(valetva, valitva), and (2) ‘to put on’ (a gar- 
ment) Ja. Co. (valetum). 

In Prakrit, valai means (Sheth, re-arranged) : 
(1) ‘lautna; to return’ (2) ‘utpann hona; to 
arise’ (3) ‘sadhna; to perform, accomplish’ 
(4) ‘jana; to go’ (5) ‘murna, terha hona; to be 
bent, crooked, distorted’ (6) ‘dhakna; to cover’; 


Ovay., Thin. (AMag.), Hala, Rav. (Mah.), Jacobi 


(JMah.) (where ‘to return’) (Sheth does not 
co-ordinate the single meanings to the sources). 
The meanings ‘ to return,’ ‘ to arise,’ and ‘ to cover’ 
agree with the Sanskrit meanings ‘ heimkehren,’ 
‘hervorbrechen,’ and ‘ verbergen ’ respectively, and 
‘to be distorted’ connects with Pali ‘to wring’; 
but ‘to perform, accomplish’ and ‘ to go’ are new. 
There are the compounds vi-valai ‘murna; to be 
bent’ Gaiid., vivalia- Hila, and sam-valia- ‘ ge- 
schmiickt mit’ Hala. 

New Indic has e.g. Hi. balnd ‘to twist, turn ; 
to braid, plait, weave’ and Si. varanw intr. ‘ to 
turn, return, go round, turn over, to go or come 
back, to recede; to bend’; trans. ‘ to shut, close ; 
to request, ask for; to marry.’ 


35. val- is combined by Uhlenbeck and Walde- 
Pokorny 1. 298-303 with the group of Arm. gelum 
‘drehen, umdrehen,’ Gk. ¢iAém ‘wiilzen, rollen’ 
(*cedvew), Lat. volvd ‘rollen, wilzen, drehen,’ 
Goth. -walwjan ‘wialzen, OChSI. valiti ‘ wilzen.’ 

Bartholomae, Altiran. Wb. 1362-3, compares 
with val- the strange Avestan var-* ‘(se) vertere,’ 
with the presents varanav- and vdraya-: ‘ Vara0- 
rayna TURNS(?) towards this house’ (pairi. vara- 
navaitt) Yt. 14, ‘ Mi®ra, who DEsTROYs the splen- 
dors of the hostile country’ (patti vérayeiti) Yt. 
10; pairt 8é ust varaniidsi ‘ wring off his ears’ Y. 9, 
pairi usi varayadwam Yt. 1, pairt daéma varayeiti 
‘he wrings out their eyes’ Yt. 10 ete. The Pahlavi, 
New Persian, and Sanskrit translations render 
these forms by vrt-words: vartan-, parivartaya- 
ete. ‘Wring off’ reminds of Pali val-.** 





*SIt is characteristic that Avestan does not have vrt- 
‘to turn’ except in one form in the Frahang (Bartholo- 
mae, Wb. 1368), while in later Iranian vrt- is common 
(NPers. gdrd- ete.). Now krt- ‘to cut’ forms in Avestan 
the present karanav- (Bartholomae 452); on the other 
hand, in Slavie *vrt- has nu-present: Russ. vernite-sja 
‘umkehren ’ perf., Serbocr. vinuti se (*vrt-nu-). There- 
fore, if Avest. var- really has the base meaning ‘ ver- 
tere,’ voranav- may represent *vrt-nu-, and vaéraya- may 
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Besides, Uhlenbeck and (more expressly) Walde- 
Pokorny connect val- within Sanskrit with vrndtt 
‘to cover, enclose, shut, ward off.’ 

This last connection can be dismissed forthwith. 
The meanings of vrndti and of the real val- ‘ to 
turn’ have nothing in common. True, Indic has 
a few continuations of RV vdrate = vrnoti (Pali 
vi-varati ‘to uncover’) and of Epic varayati 
= vrnité, which coincide, and have been set up, 
with val- ‘to turn’: Dhat. vdlate ‘ samnvarane’ ; 
‘Skt’ val- (4) ‘verbergen, verstecken,’ only 
SKDr.; Pkt. valai ‘dhakna; to cover’; Si. varanu 
‘to shut, close’ and (vr-?) ‘to request, marry.’ 
But these are obviously simple homonyms and have 
nothing to do with val- ‘ to turn.’ 

Nor, on the other hand, does Skt. vrndti belong 
with the IE volvé-group. Not only differ the 
meanings: ‘ to cover’ as against ‘ to roll,’ but Skt. 
vrnott has its certain Indo-European cognates, 
and they are different from the volvd-words: it is 
the family of Lat. operid ‘bedecken, zudecken, 
verbergen’ (*op-ver-) and OChSI. vréti ‘ to shut,’ 
with IE r. 

vrnoti, therefore, can be left out of account. 


36. There remains the question: is Indic val- 
‘to turn ete.’ related to Av. var-* and the volvd- 
group? The meanings are far from closely akin: 
in the Avestan word, the only tolerably certain 
meaning, ‘to wring off, has only a possible con- 
tact in Pali; in the volvd-family, the central mean- 
ing is not ‘to turn,’ but ‘to roll,’ a meaning which 
in val- appears only in a minor way in the Sanskrit 
causative ‘rollen machen’ Sis. 

But the main point is another: val- occurs in 
Sanskrit only since Kalidasa (later than e.g. vali- 
‘wrinkle’ Katy.Sr. or valli- ‘creeper’? Manu, MBh., 
Ram., and Pali Vin., Vv.) ; the Panini Dhatupatha, 
although steadily supplemented, does not know it 
(val- ‘samvarane’ is vrndti). Older, indeed, are 
the Middle Indic attestations, of Ardha Magadhi 
(which may go back to the 3d century B.c.) and 
Maharastri (Hala 2d ec. a. D.), perhaps also of Pali 
Ja. Co. The word, therefore, starts from Middle 
Indic, both in its Northeastern and Southwestern 
center. 

Now it is not likely that an Indo-European or 
Indo-Iranian word with so common a meaning as 





have been added after the analogy of the pair varanav- 
/*vdraya- (= Skt. vdrdya-) ‘to cover.’ 
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‘to turn’ should show up in Sanskrit only in the 
4th century, while it emerges earlier in Middle 
Indie and is common in New Indic. 

tather everything indicates that val- is a Middle 
Indic form,*® and this of Skt. vrt-. 

Striking is Hindi: balnd means ‘ to twist, turn ; 
to braid, plait, weave’; the continuation of varta- 
yati, batnd, means ‘ to twine, twist; plait, weave.’ 
These two words are identical, if phonetics admit 
this at all. And they do: both the presents vartate 
and vartayati and the pte. vrttd- gave vatt-, and 
in compounds this became by degemination 
*-vat- and -val-. val-, therefore, is the compound 
development of vrt-. 

It might be said that val- does not much com- 
bine with preverbs. That is true, but it may have 
done so earlier. For abandonment of preverbs (as 
will appear in later articles) is a principal tendency 
of Later Indic. 


37. If val- is the compound development of 
vrl-, all meanings are clear. In Skt. val-, the 
meaning (1), ‘sich wenden, sich hinwenden zu,’ 
is d-vrt- ‘sich wenden, abhy-d-vrtta- ‘hinge- 
wendet zu,’ upd-vrt- ‘sich hinwenden zu’; valita- 
kandhara- ‘with turned neck’ corresponds to 
vydvrtta-Siras- Rim.; (2), ‘heimkehren,’ is sam-d- 
vrt-, abhi-sam-a-vrt-, abhi-ni-vrt-; (3), ‘hervor- 
brechen, sich iuGern,’ is pra-vrt- ‘ hervorbrechen’ ; 
(4), valita- ‘verbunden mit, is a shortening of 
the attested sam-valita- ‘ verbunden mit’; (5), ‘ ver- 
bergen,’ is vadrate = vrnéti. The caus. ‘sich wen- 
den machen, rollen machen’ is d-vartaya- ‘ sich 
wenden lassen’ and vartaya- ‘rollen lassen.’ 
d-valita- ‘umgewandt’ is d-vrtta- ‘ umgewandt’ 
AV; vi-val- ‘sich abwenden’ is vi-vrt- ‘sich ab- 
wenden’ RV; sam-valita- ‘zusammengekommen, 
verbunden mit’ is sam-vrt- ‘zusammenkommen ” 
RV, ‘sich vereinigen’ Kaué.; but the MBh. has 
also sam-vyta- ‘ begleitet von, versehen mit’ (B-R 
6.706), probably a meaning development of 
sdmorta- ‘umgeben von.’ It will be noticed that 
the meanings presuppose former compounds just 
as the form (with / from simple ¢). 

Pali brings something new. Its val- ‘to wring 
a fowl’s neck’ is apparently RV pard-vrj- ‘den 
Kopf abdrehen’ 10.8.9 (tvastrdsya cid visvari- 
pasya ... trini Sirsa péra vark ‘he wrung the 





** Whitney, Roots, says: “ Evidently a secondary root- 
form, probably from root vr-*, through some derivative ” 
‘only the first clause is correct). 
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three heads off’). Less certain is the exact mean- 
ing in the passages with simple vrj-, RV 6.18.8 
(vrndk piprum sambarainsisnam indrah), 6. 26. 3, 
and 10. 87.2, where only the persons are named, 
but not the part of the body; B-R assumed ‘den 
Hals brechen’ here, too, but Grassmann gives 
‘niederstrecken’ and Geldner, Glossar, ‘ nieder- 
ringen.’ Pali val-, therefore, is from Proto-Middle 
Indic *pard-vrtta- = Skt. padrd-vrkia-. This val- 
= vrktd- confirms the origin of val- from *vatt-. 


Moreover, as val- = vrj- can only be from the 
participle and not from the present stem vrndj-, 
it suggests that val- = vrt-, too, is more likely to 


represent the ptc. vrtid- than the present stem 
varta-. The other Pali val-: valetum ‘to put on’ 
(a garment), is vr-: pra-vr- ‘ein Kleid anlegen’ 
(B-R 6. 700 bottom) .*° 

Of the meanings of Prakrit valai, (1), ‘to 
return, is d-vrt- and ni-vrt-; (2), ‘to arise’ 
(‘utpann honai’), is pra-vrt- ‘hervorkommen, 
entstehen, entspringen’ and sam-vrt- ‘ hervor- 
gehen, entstehen’; (3), ‘to perform, accomplish’ 
(‘sadhna’), is vartaya- ‘etwas verrichten’ (yaj- 
jam) and nir-vartaya- ‘vollbringen, vollfiihren’ 
(yajnam); (4), ‘to go’ (‘jana’), a not very 
precise definition, may be apa-vrt- ‘sich fortbe- 
geben’; (5), ‘to be bent, crooked, distorted,’ is 
another clear reflex of vrj- (sam-d-varjita- ‘ ge- 
neigt,’ vrjind- ‘krumm’), confirming our deriva- 
tion of Pali val-; (6), ‘ to cover,’ finally, is varate 
from (sam-) vr-. 

As to New Indic, we have already noted (§ 36) 
the complete coincidence of Hi. balnd ‘to twist, 
turn ; to braid, plait, weave’ with batnda ‘ to twine, 
twist ; plait, weave ’; characteristically, these mean- 
ings have no precedent either in Skt. or Middle 
Indie val-. 

The meanings of Si. varanu (§34 end; Si. r 
= earlier r or /) are, on their part, entirely dif- 
ferent from the Hindi ones, and fairly close to 
Sanskrit and Prakrit: ‘to turn’? = 4d-vrt- and 
pari-vyt-; ‘to return’? = 4G-vrt- and ni-vrt-; ‘to 
go round’ = pari-vrt- ‘sich im Kreise bewegen’; 
‘to turn over” = pari-vrt- ‘sich umwenden’; ‘ to 
go or come back’ = punar ni-vrt-; ‘to recede’ 
= vy-apa-vyt-, pard-vrt-, and ni-vrt- ‘ abstehen 
von’; ‘to bend’ = vrj-. The other meanings (as 
stated above in § 35) represent vr-? and *: ‘ to shut, 





*° vale- instead of vdrdyati may be influenced by RV 
vdrate or (as vdrdya- is not causative in meaning) by 
the extra-presental forms of the base-verb (vartum etc.). 
































close’ is vdrate from vr-? ‘to shut’ (dvdram Ait. 
Br.); ‘to request, ask for; to marry’ is Epic 
varayatt or Pali varati from vr-* ‘ um etwas bitten, 
sich etwas erbitten; um ein Madchen werben’ 
(this group, therefore, has Old Indic r). 

To sum up: the ‘root’ val- ‘to turn,’ apart 
from a few ingredients of vr-* (and, in Sindhi, 
vr-?), is a Middle Indic compound development 
of Skt. -vrtta- (vrt-) and -vrkta- (vrj-); eg. 
dvrtta-, Middle Indic, with stress accent, *dvatta-, 
has, by degemination, become *dvata-, whence 
*avada- and *dvala-. The preverbs have mostly 
been abandoned. 


38. With val- belongs valaya- m., n. (gana 
ardharcadi ad Pan. 2.4.31). It means (1) ‘ein 
am Handgelenk getragenes Armband’ Am.K. etc. ; 
MBh., Hariv., Rim., Megh., Ragh., Sak. etc. 
(2) ‘Kreis’ Vikr., SuSr., ‘ Umkreis, Rund, runde 
Einfassung’ Mark.P., Kathas. etc. (3) m. ‘ ge- 
wisse runde Knochen an Hand, Fu8 ete.’ Susr.; 
ete. 

Pali has valaya- m., n. ‘a bracelet’ Vin., Ja. Co. 

The meanings of Prakrit valaya- m., n. are 
much more various; we have (Sheth): (1) ‘ kan- 
kan, kara; bracelet, ring’ Ovav. (AMag.), Hala 
(2) ‘ prthivi-vestan ; an enclosure of land’ Than. 
(AMag.) (3) ‘vestan, bethan; envelope, pack- 
cloth, wrapper’ (4) ‘vartul, golikar; round’ 
Than., Gaiid. (5) ‘nadi adi ke bak se vestit bhi- 
bhig; piece of land enclosed by the bend of a 
river’ Stiyag. (AMag.) (6) ‘ maya, prapaiic; the 
visible world (as a deception)’ Siiyag., Samava- 
yanga St. (AMag.) (7) ‘jhiith; a lie’ Panh. 
(AMag.). 

The Middle Indic attestations of Pali Vin. and 
Ardha Magadhi are at least as old as the Sanskrit 
ones, and the Ardha Magadhi meanings are inde- 
pendent from Sanskrit. 


39. This word is essentially identical with 
trttd- ‘round,’ n. ‘circle,’ cf. especially the adjec- 
tival meaning ‘round’ in Ardha Magadhi and 
Maharastri (Pkt. valaya- [4]) and Skt. valaya- 
‘Kreis.’ The Ardha Magadhi meanings ‘lie, de- 
ception ’ clearly again represent the second Proto- 
Middle Indie *vrtta-: vrktd- from vrj- (cf. §§ 29 
and 37, 2d paragr.). Perhaps ‘bracelet’ also is 
not vrttd- ‘turned; round,’ but vrktd- ‘bent.’ 
AMag. ‘enclosure,’ finally, is vrtd- or analogical 
vrtta- from vr- ‘ to enclose’ (§ 18 end). 
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Strange is the -ya-.t1 It can only be suffixal. 
As the Sanskrit suffix -ya- (except in the isolated 
hfdaya-) is not added to -a-, but replaces it 
(mikha- / mikhya- etc.), the -ya- of valaya- can 
hardly be anything but the Middle Indic form of 
the suffix -ka-: valaya- represents *vrttaka-. 

This form of the -ka-suffix is certainly excep- 
tional in Sanskrit. Normally also Middle Indic 
Sanskrit words have -kd-, cf. e.g. malikd- ‘wreath’ 
(§ 33), vatdraka- ‘ rope,’ vataka- ‘ globule’ (§ 12a), 
mallikd- ‘jasmine’ (§ 32), mundaka- ‘trunk’ etc. 

Yet for -ika-, the form -iya- is common already 
in canonical Pali: we have lokika- ‘of the world’ 
and lokiya- etc. (Geiger § 36) ; it is not likely that 
we are dealing here, according to Geiger, with 
suffix alternation: laukika-, but laukya- (AV, 
MBh.). -iya- from -ika- also occurs once in Asoka 
Kalsi 13. 17-8 hidalokikya palalokiye ‘of this and 
the other world’ (cf. Hultzsch lxxi); but the 
normal Kalsi form is palalokikya- and -tya- seems 
to be a mistake. Hultzsch several times also con- 
siders -aya- from -aka- (1xxi, lxxxiv, and ]xxxv), 
cf. especially Shahb. 2.5 (manus)-opakani ‘ bene- 
ficial to man’ (Mans. &, other inscriptions g), 
but 8.17 (tat)-opayam ‘as suitable for this’ (all 
inscriptions °aya°) ; but none of these cases is en- 
tirely clear (-opaka- etc. seems to be upaga- ‘ fit 
for’ MBh., the Shahb. and Mans. &, therefore, 
being for g). 

Pali seems not yet to have -aya- for -aka-. How- 
ever, Pali valaya- of Vin. and perhaps also the 
oldest Epic Sanskrit occurrences may be redactional 
modifications of original *valaka- or *valaga-. 

The same -aya- = -aka- is perhaps contained 
in Skt. kisalaya- n. ‘ Blattknospe’ Sak., Megh., 
kisalaya- n. Ram., Sak., beside kisala- n. Trik., m. 
He. abh. 

Another problem of valaya- is the loss of quantity 
in the stem syllable, whether this represents a de- 
gemination of the double consonant (vatt® > *vat® 
> val°) or a shortening of the compensational 
long vowel (vatt® > *vdt® > *val° > val°). If 
vyttd- ‘round’ is the main source of valaya-, com- 
pound development is not likely. True, there is 
Sankh.Br. pravrtta- ‘round, but it is (in our 
texts) so isolated that it can hardly have deter- 
mined the form of the word. Nor is it probable 
that a word of the frequency of vrttd- ‘round’ 





41 Walde-Pokorny 1.299: “ Von der i-basis ai. valaya- 
o> CAH... , OOM...” 
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was influenced by other compound vrttd-forms of 
different meaning. 

Similar forms, to be discussed in later articles, 
rather suggest that another factor comes in here: 
it seems that degemination (or vowel shortening) 
took place in Middle Indie not only after (in) 
unaccented vowels, but also in the case of enlarge- 
ment of a word by suffixes, even without resulting 
difference in accent.*? This phenomenon is well 
known in New Indic: it is the relation type of 
Hi. dp ‘self’ : dpnd ‘own. We have the same 
in Engl. nation : national. 

Addition. I now see that both the inferred ka- 
suffix and the long root vowel are attested. The 
lexicons have valaka- m., n. ‘Armband’ Medini 
and valika- f. ‘eine Art Ohrschmuck’ Trik., He. 
abh. and an., Med. (B-R 6. 954), and these words 
are common designations for ‘ bracelet’ and ‘ ear- 
ring’ in New Indic: Nep. balo* ‘bracelet’ and 
bali* ‘(ear)ring,’ Hi. bala and bali ‘ earring’ etc. 
(Turner 436b). 


G. vell- ‘To SWING’ 


40. The case of vell- is somewhat different. 
Skt. vellati (Dhat. vellati and velati ‘ calane’) 
means (B-R 6. 1375-6) ‘ taumeln, schwanken, sich 
wiegen, wogen,’ i.e. ‘ to stagger, reel, sway, swing, 
wave’: vellali navaparinayd vadhih ‘there stag- 
gers the newly wed wife’ Kavyapr. (1lthc.), 
divydsavarasaksivavelladvidyddhara- ‘the vidya- 
dhara, reeling drunken from the juice of the divine 
liquor’ Kathas, (11the.), velladvalakah ‘ swing- 
ing cranes’ Sah. (13the.), velladvicir mahanadi 
‘a river with rolling waves’ Kathas., vatavellac- 
chara- ‘ reed (Sara-) swinging in the wind ’ Kathas. 
ete. Illustrative are the synonyms of vellita- given 
in He. abh. 1481: prenkholitam taralitam lulitam 
prenkhitam dhutam | calitazn kampitam dhitam 
vellitandolite api. 

But vellita- also has another meaning: ‘ gebogen, 
gekriimmt’ Am.K., He. abh. (1456 kuficitam 
natam dviddham kutilam vakravellite | vrjinam 
bhanguram bhugnam ardlam jihmam irmimat), 
He. an, (3. 295 [Zachariae] vellitam kutile dhute) ; 
in literature kesdn vellitagran ‘hairs with curling 





*?We have already considered this development in 
vata- ‘pill’ (§ 12a), where the original forms may have 
been *vatta-, but vataka-, cf. Pkt. vatta- / vadaga-, while 
vata- may be analogical. In vatdraka- beside vata-‘ rope,’ 
the derivative is not only longer, but also had different 
accent, so that pre-accent shortening may come in. 
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ends’ MBh. (4. 244), vellitavali- ‘with curved 
wrinkles’ Rajatar. (12the.). Moreover, Sisupa- 
lavadha (7th ce.) has vellita- ‘ sich um etwas andres 
legend ’ (Boht.), apparently a development of vest- 
(cf. § 43. 2). 

A causative vellayati is quoted by Bohtlingk 
from Bhavaprakésa (16the.), with the meaning 
‘einen Teig wellen’; this is clearly the common 
New Indic meaning ‘to roll dough’ (§ 41 end). 

Compounds are: anu-vellita- ‘ untergeschoben ’ 
(?) Dagak., wd-vell- ‘in schwankende Bewegung 
geraten’ (so Béht.) Malatim. (8the.), Kathas, 
(of ambudhi- ‘ the ocean,’ ogha- ‘ the flood’) etc., 
vi-vell- ‘ beben, zittern ’ Kathias., sam-vellita- ‘ sich 
kriuselnd’ Kad. (7the.). 

Except for the MBh. occurrence (which may be 
a later passage), vell- appears in Sanskrit only 
since Bana and Magha, 7the., and Bhavabhiti, 
8th ec. A. D. 


41. Pali has vellita- ‘curly’ (hair) Pv. Co., 
= Skt. vellita- ‘curly’ MBh., and patt-vellati ‘to 
embrace’ Ja. verse (5. 449.2), again a relative of 
vest- (cf. Skt. pari-vest- ‘ umschlingen ’). 

For Prakrit, Sheth gives: vellai intr. ‘ kapna, 
to tremble, shake; letna, to lie down [?]’;* 
trans. ‘ kapana, to shake trans.; prerna, to set in 
motion,’ quoting Gaiid. and Pischel § 107, who, 
however, gives no meanings and in his references 
does not separate the simplex and the different 
compounds; vellia- ‘ kapaya hua, shaken; prerit’ 
Rav.; vellana- n. ‘preranai’ Gaiid. Separately 
Sheth sets up vellai = ramai ‘to have sexual 
intercourse’ He. 4. 168. 

There are compounds with uv-, niv-, padi-, and 
sam-, with manifold and in part doubtful mean- 
ings. Sheth gives: uv-vell-' = uvvedh- (vest-) ‘to 
unfasten’? He. 4. 223; wv-vell-* (1) ‘satvar jana; 
to walk quickly’ (2) ‘tyag karna; to forsake ’[ *] 
(3) ‘ici urna, ici jana; to fly up, go up’ 
(4) ‘ phailna, pasarna; to extend intr.,’ referring 
only to Pischel § 107 ; uvvella- adj. (1) ‘ ucchalit’ 
Paiimacaria (2) ‘prasrt, phaila hua; extended’ 
Paiyal. (3) ‘udbhinn; burst’ Samaraiccakaha 
(9th c.) ; wvvellia- (1) ‘kampit; trembling’ Hala 
(2) ‘utsarit’? Brhatkalpabhasya (ms.) (3) ‘ pra- 
sirit’ Samar.;— niv-vell- ‘phurna; to jerk,’ 
quoting only Pischel §107; nivvellia- ‘ prasphu- 
rit; jerking’ Rav.;— sam-vell-- (— Skt. sam- 





** Question marks in brackets are mine. The meaning 
letna is very strange; possibly misprint for lotnd ‘to 
roll about’? (Sheth is in Devanagari type). 




















vell-) ‘cailit karna, to make agitated; kapana ’ 
Riav.; samn-vell-? (— Skt. sam-vest-) ‘lapetna; to 
wrap round’ He. 4. 222, Kramadisv. ; sam-vell-* 
(Desi) ‘sakelna, to shrink; sametna, to roll up; 
samkucit karna, to contract’ Bhag. Si. (AMag.), 
Uvaesamala (JMah.), Jacobi; samvellia-* ‘ calit’ 
Riv.; samvellia-* ‘lapeté hua’ Hala; samvellia-* 
‘samvrt; satakucit’ Bhag. Si., Rayap. (AMag.), 
Piival., Deg. 8. 12. 

Besides, Prakrit has a velavai ‘to cheat’ He. 
4,93 (= vaicai), Rav., and a velavai ‘to re- 
proach’ He. 4.156 (= updlambh-), Rav. 

A partial analysis of the Prakrit meanings will 
be attempted below in § 43. 

Except (perhaps) for Skt. vellita- in MBh., the 
Middle Indie attestations of vell- in Pali (espe- 
cially that in Ja. verse), Ardha Magadhi, Hala, 
and Ravanavaha (6the.) are older than those of 
Sanskrit. 

In New Indic (except for Marathi), the mean- 
ing of vel- is greatly different from the Sanskrit 
one; we have: ** Beng. beld ‘to roll’ (bread), 
bela adj. ‘rolled’; Hi. belna@ ‘to spread out, roil 
into a flat cake,’ belan m. ‘a roller’ (cylinder of 
wood, metal ete., for spreading dough, leveling 
walks ete.) ; Panj. velnd ‘ to roll (dough), to press 
(sugarcane), to seed (cotton), to mash’; Lah. vel- 
trans., the same; Si. velanu ‘ to roll dough.’ 

Only Marathi shows essentially the Sanskrit 
meaning ; it has velné ‘ to shake loosely (to shake 
the neck, dangle the legs, swing the arms)’.*® 


42. For explanation,** we best start from this 
New Indie vel- ‘to roll dough.’ This is immedi- 
ately clear. It is a derivative of vrttd- ‘ rolling,’ 
RV cakram nd vrttam ‘like a rolling wheel’ 1. 
155.6; 4.31.4; 5.36.3. The Middle Indic start- 
ing-form is *vitta-, with the vocalism of J Mah. 
vitta- = vrttd-, but cerebralized. ¢(t) is preserved 
in some forms with a-vocalism: Mar. vatné ‘ to 
roll cotton with a bar to force out its seeds’ 
= Lah.-Panj. vel- ‘to seed cotton,’ and Panj. 
vattt f. ‘(a lamp wick ete.;) DouGH rubbed from 
the hands in fine ROLLS.’ 

The Sanskrit meaning is more developed. vellad- 
vict- ‘with rolling waves’ still shows the base 
meaning ‘ to roll.’? But this meaning has expanded. 
“To roll’ has developed into ‘to wave’ (reed in 


6 


“Turner 457b sub belnu?. 
*** To roll cake’ here is latné. 
“Erroneous those of Uhlenbeck and Pischel § 107. 
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the wind), ‘to swing’ (cranes), and ‘to reel’ 
(a drunkard) and ‘to stagger,’ just as Engl. to 
roll also means ‘to stagger.’ Skt. vartate, which, 
as all Skt. vrt-forms, is mostly abstract, does not 


show these developments. They arose only in 
Middle Indic, in the particular type *vitf- (and 
in another Middle Indic vrttd-development, to be 
dealt with elsewhere, /ul-), and this word was then 
adopted into Sanskrit. The compound wud-vell- 
(said of ambudhi- ‘the ocean’ and ogha- ‘the 
flood’) ‘in schwankende Bewegung geraten’ 
(Boht.) is probably directly ud-vrt- ‘in Wallung 
geraten, in Aufregung geraten.’ 

The double I of Skt. vellati is, like that of valli-, 
velli- ‘creeper’ (§31), again hardly organic, but 
a compromise between *vetta- and vela- (so Dhat.), 
the latter from *vétta-, *veta- (@), *veda- by 
simplification with compensatory lengthening. 

In the causative, however, the 7 may also have 
another origin. As shown in Orient. Literatur- 
zeitung 1932. 530, an intransitive *vitta- could in 
Middle Indic form a transitive *vetaya-, after the 
model of (Pali) sissa- ‘to be left’ : sesaya- ‘to 
leave’ (Skt. sisya- : Sesaya-) ete. This *vetaya- 
would have had simple ¢ from the outset, so that it 
directly gave *velaya-, and the opposition of intr. 
*vetta- and caus. *velaya- could be leveled into 
vella- / vellaya-. 

This assumed *velaya-, whether it is from 
*vettaya- or *vetaya-, is perhaps attested in New 
Indic. Hi. bel- may be *vel- or vell-, but Panj.- 
Lah. vel- and Mar. vel- seem to presuppose *vel- 
with simple /; vell- would have given Panj.-Lah. 
*vell- and Mar. *vel-. It is possible that the Pan- 
jabi-Lahnda and Marathi forms were borrowed 
from Hindi, but such a loan would have to have 
been prior to the Hindi change v° > b°. Si. vel-, 
with 1, not r, on the other hand, probably repre- 
sents *vellaya- = Skt. vella(ya)-, unless this form, 
too, is a loan from Pre-Hindi. 

One meaning element of Skt. vell- still remains 
to be explained : Skt. vellita- ‘ crooked.’ This word, 
as correctly felt by He. an. (vellitam kutile dhute), 
is probably not identical with vellita- ‘ swinging.’ 
Rather it again represents the other original of 
Proto-Middle Indic *vrtta-: vrktd- from vrj-. 

Continuations of this *vitta- = vrktd- with pre- 
served cerebral are Hi. berhd ‘ crooked,’ with sec- 
ondary aspiration (cf. fn. 3), and béda (*benda) 
‘crooked, transverse, across; awkward, difficult, 
hard, ete.,’ with secondary nasalization and post- 
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nasal sonorization as in mdndala- ‘round.’ (vrt- 
forms, on the other hand, are Hi. didi f. ‘ the hair 
TWISTED or plaited behind’ [*vrtti-], and bidé m. 
‘a roll [of paper], twist of grass; bundle.’) 


43. Only now can we attempt to understand 
the essentials of Pkt. vell- (and velav-). To build 
on (relatively) firm ground (the exact meanings 
are sometimes questionable), I chiefly confine 
myself to Hala (2d cent.), Ravanavaha (6the.), 
and Hemacandra, drawing directly upon the texts 
and the editors’ translations. Four types can be 
distinguished : 

(1) vell- in the main meaning of Sanskrit, 
‘schwanken; to shake intr.’ : vellia- Rav. 7.51 
‘schwankend’ (and ‘getrieben’ [?]) (rivers), 
7. 67 ‘ gestoBen ’ [?] (creepers) ; vd-wvvellia- Hala 
607 ‘vom Wind aufgeweht’ (a garment), cf. Skt. 
ud-vell- ‘in schwankende Bewegung geraten,’ ud- 
urtta- ‘in Wallung geraten’;— sam-vellia- Rav. 
8. 70 ‘ schwankend ’” (the sea), 7. 29 ‘ cancalibhita ; 
bewegt’ (heaps of clouds), 12.77 ‘ aufgewiihlt’ 
(water-ditches). He. 4.77 uv(v)ellai (and pay- 
allai) = pasarai ‘to extend intr.’ (Ap. uvvillai 
‘ prasarati’ Bhavis.) does not fit with Skt. ud-vell- 
‘in schwankende Bewegung geraten,’ but may di- 
rectly connect with Skt. ud-vrtta- ‘ angeschwollen ’ 
MBh., Spr., Suér. (which, however, is perhaps 
inverse writing for udvrddha-, cf. §18a; payalla- 
being pravrddha-). Just so uvvellanta- Rav. 8. 42 
‘austretend’ (water) directly coincides with Skt. 
ud-vrt- ‘in Wallung geraten, austreten’ Suér. 

(2) vell- = vest- (cf. Goldschmidt, Rav. 187': 
vell- “ zugleich Prakrit-Form der Wurzel vest-”) ; 
vetth- (Mrcch.) having become vedh- and vel-, 
vell-: vellia- Rav. 7. 67 ‘sich windend’ (creepers) ; 
He. 4.168 vellai = ramai, ef. pari-vest- ‘um- 
schlingen ’ and vesfita- n. ‘quidam coeundi modus’ 
He. an. (B-R 6. 1381. 5bB) ; Weber ad Hala 648 ;— 
uv-vell- Rav. 12.49 ‘lockern’ (the embrace), 
uvvel(l)ia- Rav. 1. 60; 8. 70 ‘ abgewickelt ’ (creep- 
ers), = ud-vest- ‘losbinden, aufdrehen’; He. 4. 
223 uv-vell- = ud-vest-; Ap. uvvellai ‘aufmachen’ 
Hariv. — padi-vellia- Hala 5788S (v.l. for pari- 
pellia-) ‘(von der Fee der Regenzeit) an die Brust 
gedriickt” — Pali (Ja. verse) pati-vell- ‘to em- 
brace,’ ef. Skt. pari-vest- ‘ umschlingen ’; the read- 
ing pari-pellia-, adopted by Weber, is probably 
wrong ; — sam-vellia- Hala 648 ‘fest aneinander 
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gepreBt’ (the thighs), Co. samvestita- = anyon- 
yasamslesita-, = *zusammenwickeln,’ cf. sarr-vest- 
‘zusammearollen ’ Gobh.; J Mah. samvell- ‘ zusam- 
menwickeln’ Jacobi; He. 4. 222 sam-vell- = sam- 
vest-, ie. both ‘umwinden’ (Sheth’s sarvell-?) 
and ‘zusammenrollen, zusammenschrumpfen ma- 
chen’ (Sheth’s samvell-*). vest- itself, as stated 
§ 3a, is probably only a hyper-Sanskritism for 
*vetth- = vrttd- (and analogical vrtia- for vrta-, 
§ 18 end), but may provisionally be operated with 
as a separate unit. 

(3) vell- = vrtta- for vrld-, from vr- ‘ to cover, 
ef. Skt. udvrtta- ‘ weit gedffnet ? = *udvrta- MBh, 
(B-R 6.7901 and 761) etc.; -vrita- for -vrta- in 
vr-compounds arose after the analogy of *-vrrta- 
beside -vrtta- in vrt-compounds (like dvila-, § 16): 
Rav. 6.41 ‘der Himmel .. . wird enthiillt (uvvel- 
lai)... und wieder verhiillt (samvellijjai), Co. 
samvriyate ; very significant Des. 8.12 samvelliamn 
tatha samvattiam samvrtam: sam-vell- is from 
sam-vrtta- (su-samvytta- MBh.) for sdm-vrta-. 
Less certain is uvvelliuy;n Hala 615 ‘ entfalten’ 
(a bud), Co. vikdsayitum, either = Skt. ud-vr- 
‘weit dffnen’ (the eyes) MBh., or = ud-vartaya- 
‘zersprengen’” RV. 

(4) vrktd- ‘bent’ (vrj-) is concerned in vel- 
(l)avai ‘to cheat’: velavanta- Rav. 2.8 ‘be- 
triigend,’ -avia- 1. 26 ‘ getiiuscht’; He. 4.93 velavai 
= vaicai. I cannot explain velavai ‘ to reproach,’ 
He. 4. 156 (= updlambh-) and Rav. 10. 68 
(‘ schelten ”).*7 

The discussed meanings cover most of Sheth’s 
renderings (§ 41). Some, noted with [?], may be 
questionable. Of others, wvvell- ‘to fly up’ means 
perhaps passages like Hala 607 ‘vom Wind auf- 
geweht,’ and uvvella- ‘ucchalit’ and ‘ udbhinn’ 
may be Skt. ud-vrt- ‘in Wallung geraten’ and 
‘ zerspringen ” respectively. The New Indic main 
meaning ‘to roll’ seems to be lacking in Prakrit 
as it (virtually) is in Sanskrit. 


This is only a beginning of the identification of 
the aberrant developments of vrt-; Sanskrit and 
Middle Indic have many more, and in New Indic 
they are legion. Others will be presented in future 
articles. 





‘7 Nor do I understand niv-vell- Rav. 11.19 ‘ zucken’ 
(of lips), Co. prasphur-. 
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NOTES ON THE QAL INFINITIVE CONSTRUCT AND THE VERBAL NOUN IN 


BIBLICAL HEBREW * 


Harry M. Or.LINsKy 
JEWISH INSTITUTE OF RELIGION 


Dedicated to the memory of the two master gram- 
marians in a millennium: Ibn Janah (fl. first half of 
llth cent.) and Bergstrisser (fl. first half of 20th cent.) 


[The attempt is made here to demonstrate that: 
(1) The qal infinitive construct in Biblical Hebrew is 
exclusively q¢tol; the form(s?) in q¢tal, and those suffixed 
gal infinitive construct forms in i and a which are gener- 
ally explained as deriving from original q¢tal and *q°ttl, 
are to be explained quite differently. (2) The role, in most 
handbooks even the very existence, of the verbal noun in 
Biblical Hebrew has not hitherto been realized. This is 
true likewise of the influence of the noun on the mor- 
phology of the qal suffixed infinitive construct. 

The study of the linguistics of Biblical Hebrew has 
suffered seriously from the lack of attention paid to the 
pre-Christian primary versions of the Hebrew Bible, the 
Septuagint and the Targumim. Not only the syntax, but 
also the phonology and the morphology of Biblical 
Hebrew would today be more correctly understood, in 
some cases the “standard” statements would be re- 
versed, if proper analysis and use were made of these 
primary versions. Scarcely less harmful has been the 
neglect of the Masorah and of the original, oftimes bril- 
liant work of the medieval Jewish philologians (they 
were grammarians, lexicographers and exegetes rolled 
into one!). The modern critic has generally limited him- 
self too exclusively to the methodology of linguistics 
per se and to the study of Biblical Hebrew in the light 
of the other Semitic languages; the other materials men- 
tioned above are of sufficient importance to be studied 
and integrated in the linguistic picture as a whole.] 


I. 


1, Ir Is WELL KNOWN that “The infin[itive 
construct] of verbs which have 6? in the last sylla- 





* Read at the seventy-seventh annual meeting of the 
Society of Biblical Literature (12/31/41), in conjunction 
with the Group for Hamitic and Semitic Linguistics; ef. 
the abstract in JBL 61 (1942) xi-xii, and some further 
data in 63 (1944) 43-4. 

_*I am merely citing the form as given in the quota- 
tion. I myself consider this vowel short (as most gram- 
marians do now), as I believe it is in the Qal inf. and 
Impve. (q*tél) and in the segholates of the qétel type 
(cf. n. 8 in my article on “ Ha-rdqdim for Ha-réqim in 
II Sam 6,9,” JBL 65 [1946]: “...1 regard as short the 
0 vowel in the qal imperfect [’erqgod] and the e vowel 
in the qal and piel participle [réqéd, meraqqéd], as also 
the e and o vowels in the segholates, and the e vowel 
in such forms as sem ‘name’ and ben ‘son’”). The 
history of the treatment of this phase of Biblical Hebrew 
Phonetics has been generally sadly neglected; about the 
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ble of the imperfect of Qal, sometimes takes the 
form qitl before suffixes, e. g., b¢bigdd(w) Ex 21° 
[“he having dealt treacherously ” *— for the ex- 
pected b°bdgdé(w)]; mikram Am 2°* [“ they 
having sold” —for the expected mdkrim] (but 
[le] mokrah Ex 21%), niplé(w) 281° [“ he having 





only extensive account available is in M. H. Segal’s 
Principles of Hebrew Phonetics (in Hebrew; Y¢sddé ha- 
ponétiqah ha-‘ibrit [Jerusalem 1928], Chap. VI, 92-144). 
Cf. Prof. Meek’s remarks in Jour. of Religion 21 (1941) 
409-10 and his really stimulating presidential address 
at the Society’s meeting in 1943 (JAOS 63 [1943] 86). 

I cannot agree with the statement of (Gesenius-) 
Bergstrisser, Hebr. Gramm. 29 (II, § 14 0, p. 83): 
“ Sekundar ist z. T. der Vokal von gq¢tol (nicht qé@tal!) 
gedehnt worden (q¢tdl).” 

a. The fact that, regardless of its origin and history, 
the q¢tal form of the inf. (cf. kab) was not lengthened 
to q¢tal is in itself sufficient reason to doubt (though 
not to disprove) that q¢tol was lengthened to q°tdl. 


b. The evidence cited from the Hebrew Bible by Berg- 
strasser is extremely meager, and derives from textual 
(including Kethib-Qere) variants to boot (cf. his §§ 12a* 
[p. 61] and 14q [p. 84]). 

c. The fact that both the impft. and impve. qal are 
sometimes written plene (with the wiw) is no reason 
to assume that the o vowel is long, nor has any compe- 
tent grammarian (including Bergstriisser) made that 
assumption. When the mater lectionis waw is found in 
pausal form, it merely derives from the period prior to 
the introduction of the vowel symbols, and served the pur- 
pose of distinguishing between the o vowel in pausal form 
(yiqtélai) and the shewa in the usual form (yigteli) ; 
nothing more was involved than the quality of the vowel, 
not the quantity. 

? Precisely this form is found also in Gen. 35: 12, but 
there it is the noun béged “garment.” Already the 
Masoretes made note of this distinction in their comment 
(Das Buch Ochlah W’ochlah, ed. Frensdorff [Hannover 
1864], List No. 59, p. 62b, ll. 13-4; cf. also Frensdorff’s 
ed. of Die Massora Magna [Hannover und Leipzig 1876], 
s. bgd, p. 27a): this form is found twice in the Bible, 
but with two different meanings (“deal treacherously ” 
vs. “ garment”). The syntactical character of the words 
(inf. vs. noun) did not interest the Masoretes here, only 
the semantic. 

* Add Neh. 13: 15. According to the masoretic note in 
Kittel-Kahle’s BH* (cf. Die Massora Magna, s. mkr, 
p. 111 top), the form mikrdm occurs three times in the 
Bible, once in each of the three major divisions; but the 
third instance (Num. 20:19) is the segholate noun 
méker. 
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fallen” —for the expected gétl form, ndplé(w) ; 
cf. also nipldm Jer. 49:21] (but ndplé(w) IS 
29°), lesitnd(w) Ze 3% [“to accuse him” — in 
place of I*sdtnd(w)], [be]sibri Ly 267° Ez 30** 
[““when I break” —for (b¢)sdbri] .. .” (Ges.- 
Kau.-Cow., Heb. Gramm.**, § 61b, p. 162. Cf, also 
Bauer-Leander, Hist. Gramm. der heb. Sprache 
des A. T., § 43a-h [pp. 316-7], §48 V [pp. 343-4] ; 
Ges.-Bergstriisser, Heb. Gramm.**, II, §14m-p 
[ pp. 81-4] and the Nachtriige und Berichtigungen, 
p. 181b).° 





*In his extremely useful masoretic commentary on the 
Bible, the posthumous Minhat Shai, Jedidiah Solomon 
di Norzi, Rabbi in Mantua in the first half of the 17th 
century, states (at If Sam. 1:10) that in some mss. 
the reading is ndplé(w) but that the majority agree 
with our preserved reading in i, nipl6(w). A source 
which testifies to the antiquity of the reading in i is the 
masoretic note on our word, I[ét], viz., our form is 
unique in the Bible (vs. ndplé(w) at I Sam. 29: 3, where 
the masoretic note reads: this form is unique in the 
Bible, and likewise unique is niplé(w)). It is curious 
that our two unique words (identical in all but the ¢ 
and 6 vowels, even in the musical accent mérké’) did 
not survive in a special list as did, e. g., those words in 
the Bible which occur only once with the pathah vowel 
and only once with the qimes vowel (= List 23 in 
Frensdorff’s ed. of the Ochlah we-Ochlah, pp. 40-1). 
Searcely necessary to point out, the principle lectio diffi- 
cilior praestat tips the scales heavily in favor of the 
original reading of our word in II Sam. 1: 10 in 4. 

° Bergstriisser (II, § 14n, p. 82) would include lesik- 
nd(w) “that He (or, it) may dwell” (Deut. 12: 5. 
Contrast l*sdkni “that I may dwell” [Ex. 29: 46]). 
However, a closer study of the word and its context 
makes it too hazardous for anyone to use the received 
form for our purpose: (i) Septuagint érexAnOjvac Kai 
éxtnrynoere read likn wtdréw (= liskén wetidresii (w) 
“ to dwell, that you may seek ...”) in place of received 
lsknw tdriw (= lesikné(w) tidresi(w) “that he may 
dwell; you shall seek . ..”); (ii) Jewish tradition 
throughout interpreted our word as the noun (i.e., after 
the wdw in post-Septuagint days was read with lskn 
instead of with tdréw), cf. e.g., targumie lebét sekintéh 
the early halakhic commentary on Deut. 12-25, Sifre, ad 
loc.; Ibn Janih (Usil, ed. Neubauer (The Book of 
Hebrew Roots, Oxford, 1875), s.v.); Ibn Ezra (Com- 
mentary, ad loc.) ; and this is the opinion of virtually 
all the modern critics. In his discussion of our word 
(JCC on Deuteronomy, pp. 140-1), that master philo- 
logian S. R. Driver states: “The Massorites, by placing 
the athnah at sdm, perh. also by vocalizing si (not 89, 
as Ex, 29*°...) show that they treat sknw as a subst., 
dwelling ...” However, this statement is in part with- 


out foundation. The Masoretes merely preserved and 
handed on to their successors the tradition which they 
received from their predecessors (ef. éi already in the 
Targum and Sifre! ) ; they altered nothing; cf. my rather 
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2. So far as I am aware only one serious ex- 
planation has been advanced for this kind of 
anomaly, the suggestion of Barth that these i 
forms are to be traced back to former 7 imper- 
fects (ZDMG, 43 [1889] 177 ff.; Nominalbildung, 
§$ 69ba, p. 104).° However, not only is this ex- 
planation scarcely of the character that can be 
demonstrated, and Barth himself admits this,’ 





strong remarks on the subject, JBL 63 (1944) 24-5 and 
the notes there. 

Surely some kind of slip must underlie Stade’s state- 
ment (Lehrbuch d. hebr. Spr. (Leipzig 1879] 67 § 71, 2), 
“ Ebenso in den Inf. ’ispt Jer. 10, 17 und hespi Jes. 47, 
2...” These two words, as can be seen at once from 
the contexts, and on which the Septuagint, Targum, and 
the medieval and modern critics agree, are imperatives. 
Cf. n. 60 below on hespi. 

*It may be observed here that most modern gram- 
marians, following their medieval Hebrew colleagues (but 
contrast Yefet ben ‘Ali, n. 11 below), have contented 
themselves merely with listing and describing these 
forms, without attempting to account for them—this is 
true even of Steuernagel (Heb. Gramm.", 1926, § 55e, 
p- 80), who had the solution in his grasp and failed to 
realize it. Ewald (Lehrbuch®, § 255d, pp. 640 ff.) at- 
tempted various phonological explanations (it is a pity 
that while listing suffixed forms of the inf. const. under 
the general heading “ Suffixe am Nennworte” he failed 
to connect these forms directly with their corresponding 
segholate nouns). According to Bauer-Leander (Heb. 
Gramm., § 48", p. 343), “ Vielleicht hat das Dissimila- 
tionsgesetz § 21k [= p. 215, 6 und @ (a) sind mitunter 
vor folgendem 6 zu i dissimiliert worden . . .] mitge- 
wirkt.” In his edition of Abraham ibn Ezra’s Séper 
yeséd mispdr (Gramm. der hebr. Zahlworter, n. 103, pp. 
153-6 [published together with his own famous EFin- 
leitung in das babylonisch-hebrdische Punktationssystem, 
Wien, 1863]), Pinsker suggests that the hireg stands for 
qibbus on the analogy of bequsr@kd from q¢sor (p. 154, 
bebigdé(w) ...t[dhat] bebugdé(w) ‘[al] d[ebar] bequ- 
srékd [Lev. 23: 22; and add bequsrekém ibid. and 19: 9] 
min q¢sér, wekén . . .); but see n. 24 below. On M. 
Lambert, see n. 11 below. 

7Cf. p. 104, “... niplé(w) ... sibri. . . assyr. isbir 

.. mikrém ... bigdé(w), sitné(w) sind Infinitive aus 
i-Imperfecten, obgleich wir diese nicht mehr nachweisen 
kénnen.” On Assyrian isbir Dr. A. J, Sachs was kind 
enough to give me these data (March 31, 1941), “ You 
couldn’t have picked a more complicated problem than 
the treatment of the root br in Akkadian. The forms 
vary dialectically within Akkadian. The most impor- 
tant forms for Proto-Akkadian are those of the Assyrian 
dialect, in which vowels generally keep their original 
quality. The root sbr is treated as a normal strong verb 
in Assyrian; e. g., usabbir, musabbir, issibir (1°, < *istibir 
< *istabir), isbir, ete. The expected infinitive would be 
*Sabdru, but no infinitive forms have appeared as yet. 
The Babylonian dialect, on the other hand, at first sight 
offers forms to support your hunch, but the thing doesn't 
work out. There the infinitive (as early as the Code of 
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but there is a very strong argument against it in 
the fact that not a single one of the five Hebrew 
verbs involved betrays any indication of ever 
having belonged to the category of protosemitic # 
imperfect and inf. const. :-— 

a. The biblical forms are yibgdd-libgéd,§ yimkér- 
limkér, yippol-linpdl, ysbor-lisbér (the verbal form 
of Stn occurs elsewhere in the Bible only five times, 
all in Psalms, twice in the impft. pl. [yistendni 
38:21, 109: 4] and thrice as a pte. [71:13, 109: 
20, 29]). 

b. No less than three of these verbs are active- 
transitive (mkr, Stn, sbr).° 





Hammurapi) is Seb@ru; other forms are, e.g., usebbir, 
musebbir, issebir (IV*), ete.—all indicating that some 
consonant (r or b or # or a combination of any two of 


-) (-) 
them) is duaging @ ye. But all that this means is that 
in Babylonian, from the formal view per se, you might 
deduce a preterite *isbar. Any speculations in this direc- 
tion, however, are stopped short by the Assyrian forms, 
which indicate an original isbir.” 

®It should be noted that though these forms of bgd 
in o occur four times in the Bible (Isa. 33: 1, 48: 8; 
Mal. 2: 15,16) it seems to have been overlooked in this 
connection that the received text of Mal. 2:10 reads 
nibgdd. Many critics would emend to nibgdéd (e. g., Ges.- 
Buhl; Procksch [BH*]; ef. J. M. P. Smith [JCC on 
Malachi, 1912]: “Rd. nibgéd, with 4 codd. of Kenn., 
S,T and most interpreters. The Niphal of bgd does not 
occur, nor would it be fitting here”); others would re- 
tain masoretic nibgdd and explain it as the reflexive- 
niphal (e.g., Hitzig [in series Kurzgef. exeget. Handb. 
2.4.7T.]; (Ges.-Berg.?® [II, § 14b, p. 76]). Note too the 
pausal forms yibgéd and tibgéddi(w) respectively but 
five and six verses farther on (2: 15,16), and the fact 
that the Septuagint translation reads the second pl. 
(€yxareXirere) for our nibgéd. In sum, even though it 
is, naturally, retained by the medieval Jewish gram- 
marians (cf., e.g., David ben Abraham [Kitab Jami‘ al- 
Alfaz, ed. Solomon L. Skoss, s.v.], Ibn Janaih [Séper 
Ha-Rigmah, ed. Wilensky, p. 171, line 20, and the edi- 
tor’s n. 6; Usil, s.v.], Ibn Ezra, David Qimhi) and 
many of their modern successors (cf., e. g., Kénig, Lehr- 
gebdude I*, §21,2e, p. 172; as so frequently and irri- 
tatingly, neither Ges.-Kau.-Cow.?* nor Bauer-Leander 
lists our word), nibgdd is too uncertain to be used for 
the problem under discussion. 

*(...kemé[w] hinnéh) dor (bantka) bagddti in Psa. 
73:15 is too uncertain textually to justify the belief 
that bgd may take the direct accusative (for expected 
b°[ dor] ; as claimed, e. g., in Br.-Dr.-Br. [although not in 
his ICC on Psalms 1906] and Ges.-Buhl). But the medie- 
val Jewish erities differed widely in the interpretation 
(cf., e. g., the Targum, Rashi, Ibn Ezra) and so too the 
bgd b is the regular construction. ([bagedah...] me- 
modern commentators (who resort also to emendation) ; 
[ré'éh] in Jer. 3: 20, quite apart from the really forced 
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c. Wherever found, these verbs in the cognate 
languages do not indicate any protosemitic form 
other than (qat)a(la) in the pft. and (yagt)u(lu) 
in the impft. 


II. 


3. I venture another explanation, which oc- 
curred to me when confronted by a former student 
of mine, Eugene E. Rosenberg, with the question 
which his father had previously asked him: “ Why 
do we have b*bigdé(w) instead of the expected 
b°bogdé(w)?” It is hardly a coincidence that 
virtually all these anomalous forms have segholate 
nouns, of the same roots and meanings, which are 
all declined in i (qitl), viz., béged (Isa. 24:16; 
Jer. 12:1), méker (Num. 20:19; Prov. 31:10; 
Neh. 13:16), néjel,?° the fem. noun Ssitnah (Ezra 
4:6. Cf. the same word as a place-name in Gen. 
26:21), and sé/éber (pausal Sdber). It may well 
be, therefore, that the five above-mentioned suffixed 
forms of the inf. const. in 7 are to be explained 
as due to the influence of their respective qitl 
substantives."* 





interpretations imposed upon it by the critics, is only a 
corruption of b¢, as is evident from Septuagint es [in its 
Hebrew Vorlage b and m were not liable to paleographic 
confusion; contrast the situation in the later Square 
Script! On this problem, see Orlinsky, JBL 65 (1946) 
n. 13, and Targum). 

The prep. “against” (or, “to”) should be added to 
the meaning “be (act) as adversary” frequently given 
to our word (cf. Br.-Dr.-Br.; Kénig, Wérterbuch [Leip- 
zig 1910] “adversatus fuit”). Note the direct ace. in 
yistentini cited in § 2a, and the analogous use of stm. 

° Biblical Hebrew offers no declined forms of népel/ 
népel (Psa. 58:9; Job 3: 15 [16]; Eccles. 6: 3 [pausal 
ndpel]), but there is no reason to believe that this word 
belonged to any but the qitl category (so listed, e.g., 
in Bauer-Leander, § 6le, p. 459; and cf. targumic nipl@’ 
for Heb. népel in the Job passage, and the Post-Biblical 
treatment of our word as a qitl form). 

11 It was long after I began to work on the main thesis 
of this article and had read it at the Johns Hopkins 
Journal Club of the Oriental Seminary that I noted the 
following in M. Lambert’s Traité de Grammaire Hébraique 
(Paris 1938), p. 310, n. 1, “ Cet i peut avoir été amené 
par l’analogie des substantifs tels que béged, méker, 
*sikbat-.” But the history and nature of the problem 
require a much more detailed and critical treatment than 
Lambert’s single sentence just cited. Priority of the idea 
in modern times goes of course to Lambert. But it is 
of great interest that already the late-tenth century 
Karaite exegete Yefet ben ‘Ali explained some of these 
suffixed infinitive forms in i as being actually nouns 
(viz., besikbah, besibri, and bepitht are declined forms of 
the nouns sékeb, séber, and pétah respectively) ; ef. Munk, 
Notice sur Abou'l-Walid, ete., p. 22 (reprinted from JA 
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III. 


4. It has further been noted that there are 
other qal infinitives which are declined in 7 rather 
than in the usual 6. As put by Ges.-Kau.-Cow.** 
(op. cit., §61c, pp. 162-3), “Infinitives of the 
form q*tal** ...in verbs... third guttural... 
before suffixes sometimes take the form .. . qitl, 
with the a attenuated toi... as bithék [“ your 
having trusted ” Jer. 48:7], bil't [“ my swallow- 
ing” Job. 7: 19], big'dm [“ their splitting ” Amos 
1:13; lebig‘im II Chron, 32:1], bepig'd(w) [“ on 
his meeting” Num, 35:19, 21], bepithi [“ when 
I opened ” Ezek. 37:13; akepithd(w) Neh. 8: 5], 
rib’ab [Lev. 18: 23].” ** 





15-16 [1850], cf. pp. 318-9 in vol. 15; I should probably 
have overlooked this but for p. 169 and n. 93 of Dr. Philip 
Birnbaum’s instructive discussion of “ Yefet ben ‘Ali and 
his Influence on Biblical Exegesis,” JQR 32 [1941-2] 5l- 
70, 159-74 [ef. p. xxxvii and n. 93 of his Dropsie College 
doctoral dissertation, The Arabic Commentary of Yefet 

+ «ae . Hosea (Phila. 1942)]). On the treatment 
of the infinitives by many medieval Hebrew grammarians, 
see pp. 57-8, nn. 86-90 ‘(on pp. 75-6), and pp. 113-4 of 
Dr. William Chomsky’s critical edition in English of 
David Qimhi’s Mikhlol (Dropsie College doctoral disser- 
tation, Part I, Phila., 1933). See further below, in the 
notes passim, 

On the treatment of the inf. in the grammatical work 
Kutub Al-Lughah of Saadia (died 942) — incidentally, 
“the earliest known attempt at a systematic arrange- 
ment of the Hebrew verbal form in a paradigm, in addi- 
tion to the general discussion of inflection ’’ — see now 
Skoss, JQR 33 (1942-3; the outstanding Saadia Volume), 
§ 4 and n. 10 on p. 179 (and ef. also n. 13 on p- 183). 
Prof. Skoss informs me (Feb. 22/45), “ Unfortunately, 
the discussion of inf. const., or ‘the present,’ as Saadia 
terms it, is missing in the manuscript, especially in this 
part dealing with Inflection .. .” 

** What was probably meant here is “Infinitives of 
imperfects of the form yiqtal ...” On these inf. const. 
forms in q¢tol see below. I have made reference through- 
out to Ges.-Kau.-Cow.** only because of convenience. | 

** The masoretic text in Lev. 18: 23 reads (.. - we issah 
16’-ta‘eméd lipné behémadh lerib'dh (tébel hii(w)’) 
“(... nor shall any woman stand before a beast) to 
lie down thereto, (it is perversion),” and in 20: 16 
(we'isidh "ater tigqréb ‘el-kdl-behémah) lerib' ah ’dtah 
“(And if a woman approach unto any beast ) to lie 
down thereto.” The antiquity of these two forms is 
attested by their presence in List 44 of Ochlah we-Ochlah 
(p. 52a of Frensdorff’s ed.) under the designation: 
Eleven words which occur twice each and which end in 
the letter h, in one instance of which the h is conso- 
nantal (mappiq) and in the other of which the h is 
vocalic (raphe). Some critics have found it difficult to 
accept both forms. Thus Gesenius (Thesaurus: “ ubi 
(without mappiq); cf. S. R. Driver, in Haupt’s Poly- 
chrome Bible, “to lie down [to it] ”), and Br.-Dr.-Br. 


It is true that without exception these verbs 
form their gal impfts. in yigtdl rather than yiqtél. 
However, this is only because of the 3rd laryngal,’* 
and the suffixed forms of the qal inf. const. should 
not be affected thereby in these verbs any more 
than they are in all the other verbs with 3rd laryn- 
gal whose impfts. are in yigtal and whose inf. 
consts. are in the regular o (with the suffixed 
forms in 6): brh “ flee,” zbh “ slaughter for sacri- 
fice,” tm’ “be(come) unclean,” ng‘ “ touch,” ns' 
“journey,” ns’ “lift,” gr’ “call,” gr* “tear,” rp’ 
“heal,” sb‘ “be sated,” slh “send,” Sm‘ “ hear.” 
Moreover, the unsuffixed qal inf. const. of these 
roots does not form in g*tal but in the perfectly 
regular q®tol, viz., mibbetéth (“than to trust” 
Psa. 118: 8,9), libl6™ (“to swallow” Jonah 2: 
1), lipgo* (“to strike” I Sam. 22:17), liptoth 





rib‘éh est pro rib‘éh), Br.-Dr.-Br., Ges.-Buhl, and G. 
Quell (in BH® “ frt “ny would emend (lerib’d)h to -h 
would emend (lerib'éh ‘dtdh to ‘ittdh. For the latter 
emendation there is no authority whatever ; throughout 
Jewish tradition (e. g., the Talmud and medieval Jewish 
commentaries) rdbd‘ is regarded as active-transitive, 
nirbda' as the passive (cf., e.g. Ibn Ezra’s acute remarks 
at Lev. 18: 23). Both Targum Ongelos (lemislat bab) 
and Targum Yerushalmi (lithanyd’ minéh) paraphrase 
the obscene Hebrew. On the prepositions *6f- and ‘itt- 
with the root &kb see Orlinsky, JBL 63 (1944) 23-7, § II. 
Among those who retain both forms are Ibn Janih 
(Riqmah, p. 207, 1. 9), Ibn Ezra (Commentary, ad loce.), 
Konig (Lehrgbde. I’, p. 290 [with references to the 
earlier grammars of Qimhi, Ewald, Olshausen, Béttcher, 
and Stade], 297; Syntaw § 226e, p. 121), Bauer-Leander 
(§ 5la, p. 361 (“die freie Form lerib‘éh]), and (Ges.-) 
Berg.** (II, § 14nd and pd on pp. 82-3). 

W hile I have included masoretic rib‘éh in the text, 
I am not sure that rib‘dh is not the original reading. 
A strong argument in favor of the latter, one hitherto 
unnoted, derives from the Septuagint. From the reading 
AiBacOnva in 18: 23 (the additional i’ avrov in the 5th 
cent, uncial Codex Ambrosianus [cf. the critical appa- 
ratus in Brooke-McLean’s Larger Cambridge Septuagint] 
merely indicates the influence of 20: 16. Note the absence 
of atr#y and the fact that this “ MS. has passed through 
the hands of two early correctors, and the margins con- 
tain various readings, notes, and scholia,” Swete, Jntro- 
duction®, p. 136) one may well argue that the Hebrew 
Vorlage was interpreted by the Jewish translator as 
lerib'dh rather than preserved —h (with the mappiq)— 
contrast BiBacOjvac airhy vr’ avrov for lerib‘ ah 6tah in 
20: 16. (Note that BiSdfoua is used only here in the 
entire Greek Old Testament.) If the Septuagint Vorlage 
be original, we should then have no instance of suflixed 
inf. const. of rb‘; on lerib‘éh in the qxtlah category, see 
§ V. On rib‘t see n. 16 below. 

1% For the use of the term “laryngal” instead of 
“guttural” see Speiser, JQR 23 (1932-3) n. 48 on pp. 
233-4. 
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(“to open” Isa. 45:1; Ezek. 21: 27; Cant. 5: 5); 
the unsuffixed infinitives *b¢qé* “ split” and *r¢bé™ 
“lie down ” do not occur in Biblical Hebrew. And 
in addition to the above-cited thirteen verbs (third 
laryngal) whose impfts, are in yigtal but whose 
unsuffixed and suffixed inf. consts. are in the regu- 
lar o and 6 respectively, cf. also these twenty-five 
verbs (third laryngal) whose impfts. are in yigtal 
but whose unsuffixed inf. consts. (they happen not 
to have suffixed inf. const. forms in Biblical 
Hebrew) are nevertheless in the normal q°tol: 
bs‘ “cut off, gain by violence,” br’ “ create,” gbh 
“be high,” gr* “diminish, withdraw,” zrh “come 
forth, rise, shine,” zr “sow,” tbh “ slaughter,” 
yr’ “ shoot, pour,” kl’ “shut up, restrain,” kr* “ bow 
down,” ms’ “ find,” msh © annoint,” nbh “ bark,” 
nt‘ “plant,” slh “forgive,” pgh “‘ open,” prh “ bud, 
sprout,” pr* “let go, let alone,” ps* “ rebel, trans- 
gress,” sb’ “wage war, serve,” gdh “be kindled, 
kindle,” smh “be glad,” sn’ “ hate,” shh “ bow, be 
bowed down,” tk‘ “thrust, blast.” In other words, 
in common with the other grammarians, Ges.- 
Kau.-Cow.** have merely described the problem, 
not explained it. 


5. On my theory, all these suffixed infinitival 
forms in gitl owe their origin to their correspond- 
ing segholate nouns in gitl, viz., bétah,'* béla’, 
péga’,” and pétah; the segholate béqa‘* is monopo- 
lized in Biblical Hebrew by the standard of ex- 
change (but cf. the gitl form big‘dh!), and réba‘ * 





** This noun is not declined in the Bible, but cf. bithah 
in Isa. 30:15 (though Br.-Dr.-Br., e.g., would see in 
this word the inf. const. of the gitlah type, an incorrect 
opinion, it seems to me; ef. n. 28 below), and bétah as 
a qgitl noun in Post-Biblical Hebrew. 

** This noun is not declined in the Bible, but ef. tar- 
gumic pig’d, and péga‘ as a gitl noun in Post-Biblical 
Hebrew. 

*® The word (’6rhi) werib't (zérita) Psa. 139: 3 is not 
clear, either morphologically or semantically. Among the 
modern critics, some (e. g., Br.-Dr.-Br., Ges.-Buhl, Kénig 
[Wérterbuch], Gunkel [Die Psalmen]) would see in it 
the suffixed inf. const. of *rebée', and others (e.g., 
Mandelkern, Siegfried-Stade) would construe it as the 
suffixed noun réba‘ (// the noun ’érah “way, path”; 
Ges.-Buhl, followed by Gunkel, would see also in this 
word the qal inf. const.); throughout the history of 
Jewish exegesis it is the interpretation of rib‘ as a noun 
Which has prevailed, cf., e.g., the Septuagint, Targum, 
Ibn Janah (Usiil, s. v., end), Rashi, Ibn Ezra. As for 
the meaning of rib‘i in the context, I find it difficult to 
identify our word with rb‘ elsewhere in the Bible where 
it means “to have sexual intercourse” (of animals; 
or of a human being with an animal); the Septuagint 
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does duty for the fraction “one fourth” and the 
name of a Midianite monarch (Num. 31:8 // Josh. 
13:21. But note Septuagintal evidence for réba* 
[cf. the noun réba‘ in Num. 28:10; II Kings 6: 
25] as also for régem instead of masoretic réqem, 
ibid., unnoted, e.g., by Noth, Das Buch Josua 
[Tiibingen 1938], who has failed to benefit from 
Margolis’s fundamental work on The Book of 
Joshua in Greek [Paris 1931-; parts I-IV cover 
through part of 19: 37]). And once again it should 
be noted that nearly all the verbs in question are 
active-transitive.*? 


IV. 


6. Finally, Ges.-Kau.-Cow.** (ibid.) have called 
attention to the fact that “ Infinitives of the form 
q°tal ** in verbs middle or third guttural . . . before 
suffixes sometimes take the form gatl, as [miz]- 
za‘po(w) Jon 1°18 [“from its raging”] (and, 





(138: 3) renders it as (rHv rpiBov mov) Kal rhv oxoiver 
pou(ad é&xviacas) “(My road) and my path (Thou 
searchest out)” [if cxotvos is to be so rendered here; 
ef. the discussion in Schleusner, Thesaurus, etc., V 247, 
s.v.], and throughout Jewish tradition it has been 
identified with Aramaic rb‘ (= Heb. rbs; cf., e.g., Ibn 
Janih, Moses Ha-Cohen ibn Gikatilla [apud Ibn Ezra, 
Commentary, ad loc.], Rashi; and 8. R. Driver, Jntrod.*°, 
p. 374, n. 7 [in discussing the non-Davidie origin and 
the late age of so many of the Psalms which begin with 
mizmér leddéwid], “ 139° rée' thought, v.*rb‘ lying down, 
v. §selag [go up], v.?°qtl [slay] (all Aram.)”). For our 
purpose, it is wisest not to make any use of rib‘i. 

Nor does zéritd in the traditional meaning “ you have 
winnowed, sifted ” make sense here; so that most of us 
follow Barth (ZDMG 41 [1887] 607 (e.g., Ges.-Buhl, 
Gunkel) in interpreting the word as from erh “to 
measure” (only here in the Bible). 

17 (Ges.-) Berg.?* (II, § 14nd, p. 82) would include also 
bisék “your gaining by violence” (Jer. 51:13) and 
niték “your planting” (Isa. 17:11). Most critics by 
far construe these words as nouns. However, even if they 
should have infinitival function, note the common gqitl 
nouns of the same root and meaning (bésa‘; néta‘). 
This is likewise true of the variant sim‘é(w) (for maso- 
retic §6m‘6(w)) in Jer. 6: 24, viz., the noun séma'; cf. 
Skoss, JQR 33 (1942-3), the note on line 9 of p. 178; 
p. 179, § 4. 

*8 Our word may well be the noun, and it has been so 
interpreted by the Septuagint, Targum, Ibn Janaih 
(Riqgmah, p. 233, 1. 15), Mandelkern (Concordance), 
Br.-Dr.-Br., Ges.-Buhl, Siegfried-Stade, Kénig (Wérter- 
buch), and presumably Bauer-Leander (who do not in- 
clude our word in § 50e [p. 354]). On the other hand, 
iibeza‘pé(w) in II Ch. 26: 19 is construed as an inf. const. 
by the Septuagint, Kénig, and Br.-Dr.-Br. (Ges.-) Berg.** 
(II, § 14n, p. 82 [the reference on p. 116 [§ 22db2] to 
II Ch. is apparently an error for Jonah]) follows Ges.- 
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with the syllable loosely closed, [l¢]pa‘¢mé(w) 
Ju 13° [“to pound, impel him”], mah*ka? 
[“ your clapping ”] and rag“*kad [“ your stamp- 
ing ”] Ez 25°.” To these may be added from other 
grammars (e.g., those of Béttcher, Olshausen, 
Stade, Strack, Kénig, (Ges.-) Berg.*®) : b°sah*tam 
“when they slaughter” (Ezek, 23:39), b¢sa‘d¢ka 
“when you marched” (Jud. 5:4; *° Psa. 68:8), 
beza“gék “when you cry” (Isa. 57: 13),72 b¢ma‘- 
lam “in their dealing treacherously” (Ezek. 20: 
27), and al*sadah “and to uphold it” (Isa. 
9:6).™ 





Kau.-Cow.** in construing the word in Jonah as the inf. 
const., and the one in II Ch. (presumably) as the noun. 
2° Some few critics (e.g., Gesenius [Thesaurus 782a], 
Br.-Dr.-Br.) list this word as a pi‘el. However, our root 
is found twice elsewhere in the Bible in the qal (yim- 
h’i(w) in Isa, 55:12 and Psa. 98:8) with the idiom 
the same in all three instances (viz., clap the hands) ; 
ef. the discussion in Kénig, Lehrgbde. I*, § 42, 10b, pp. 
627-9. It has been suggested quite plausibly by D. Qimhi 
( Mikhlol, the Lyk. ed. by Rittenberg, 33a) that ra(q‘«kd) 
for *ré- is due to the vocalization of the corresponding 
ma(h’ekd). On our rag'*kd as treated by David ben 
Abraham, the tenth-century Karaite philologian, see 
Prof. Skoss’ edition, Introd. IV, p. lxxv and n. 105. 

2° Moore (JCC on Judges, p. 141), following others, 
explains the dagesh in the daled (for besa‘edekd) as 
“distinguishing the inf. from the noun.” This opinion 
can searcely be accepted, however, if only because (1) 
no one could possibly confuse the inf. with the noun in 
the context (N. B., e.g., Septuagint €» r@ draipew ce in 
both the A and B recensions, the parallel inf. besé'tekd, 
and all the grammars and commentaries which I con- 
sulted), and (2) because no attempt is made elsewhere 
to make any such distinction. The presence of the dagesh 
in the suffixed inf. const. requires further study. 

** Many critics (e.g., Strack, Kénig [I*, p. 278], Br.- 
Dr.-Br., Ges.-Buhl, Ges.-Berg.** [II, § 22d, p. 116]) list 
also za‘¢qékd in Isa. 30:19 as an instance of suffixed 
inf. const. Others (e.g., Mandelkern, Siegfried-Stade) 
list both words as nouns (z2d‘aq). The Septuagint (noun 
in 30: 19, inf. in 57: 13) coincides with Ges.-Kau.-Cow. 
I do not know how one can decide between the two. 

Some critics (e. g., Konig, Lehrgbde. I, p. 278) would 
include rahsi “my washing” (Psa. 60: 11 // 108: 10) 
as infinitival—though Kénig gave this up in his Wérter- 
buch. The majority of critics construe it as a noun. 
Cf. also the noun rahsdéh “ washing” (Cant. 4: 2, 6: 6), 
and our rdhas as a noun in Post-Biblical Hebrew. 

**T cannot follow (Ges.-) Berg.** (II, § 14n, p. 82) in 
including here silhé(w) (I Ch. 8:8; contrast s6lhika 
[pausal form; Gen, 38: 17] and besdlhi [Num. 32: 8]). 
Unless the words in question be corrupt (David Qimhi 
[Commentary, ad loc.] takes the difficult min-dilhd (w) 
‘dtdm as the name of one of the three wives of Shaha- 
raim; Ehrlich [Randglossen, VII, 332] regards our verse 
together with the one preceding as “ hoffnungslos korrum- 
piert ”), our #ilhké6(w) is safest construed as the pi‘el 


7. As in the case of §$ II and III above, so 
here too, it seems to me, these infinitival forms in 
a are to be explained in the light of corresponding 
segholate nouns in gatl, viz., z@‘ap, zd‘aq, mé‘al, 
pa‘am (in the Hebrew Bible not declined in the 
sing.; in the pl.: pa“mdyim, pa‘*mé-, etc.), and 
saad; the remaining four forms are not repre- 
sented by segholate nouns in the Hebrew preserved 
in the Bible, though cf. sd‘ad “support” in the 
Tosefta and in Hebrew literature down to our own 
times. And be it noted that here too the (two) 
preserved unsuffixed forms of the inf. const, are in 
q°tol (lishét, w*liz*6qg/mizz‘6q), and all the verbs 
but one (z‘p) are active-transitive.?* 


8. a. It is of great significance that the segho- 
lates qatlu”, qitlu” and qutlu”,** are used frequently 





inf. const. (cf. Kénig, Lehrgbde. I?, p. 297 [with refer- 
ences to Béttcher, Ewald, Olshausen]; Ges.-Kau.-Cow.** 
[§ 520, p. 143: “with @ attenuated to i as in the per- 
fect ”’]; Ges.-Buhl, Bauer-Leander [§ 5la’, p. 362, s.v.]. 
Contrast Mandelkern [Concordance, but with a “?”] 
and presumably Siegfried-Stade, who would interpret as 
the pi‘el pft.). Kénig’s point (loc. cit.) is well taken: 
“Da in min-silhé(w) ’6tém . .. der Sinn des Fort- 
schickens, Entlassens, also der dee Qittel [i. e» piel] 
liegt (LXX: [mera 7d] drocreiXa [adrév]) . 

*8 To Jud. 12: 2, listed in Br.-Dr.-Br. as an instance of 
2‘q with the direct ace. (wd'ez"ag 'etkim “and [when] 
I called you”), add Neh. 9:28 (wayyiz‘dqikad “and 
they called You”). As so often (cf. Orlinsky, JBL 63 
[1944] 33 n. 18), Kittel misunderstands the import of 
the Septuagint translation in the Judges passage. Con- 
trary to his footnote “GAL LL ‘sltkim” (so already, 
e.g., Moore, ICC on Judges; and others), the xai €Sdnca 
mpos tuas of the A recension does not presuppose a dif- 
ferent Hebrew reading (’¢lék#m) but is merely legitimate 
Greek idiom for the preserved ‘etkém (cf. xai €Bénoa iuas 
in the B recension ). It may further be noted that for 
wayyiz'aqikd in Neh. the Greek reads cal. . . dveSdnoav 
mpds oé. Would anyone argue here for underlying ’el in 
the Hebrew Vorlage? 

*4 Most critics would see in the u vowel in abequsrekim 
“and when you harvest” (Lev. 19:9 // 23:22) and 
bequsréka “when you harvest” (23: 22; the impft. and 

unsuffixed inf. const. are in the regular yigsér and q¢sor) 
the original *(q)u(tul) of the qal inf. const. (but see 
n. 74 below) —incidentally, the only such instance in the 
entire Bible. It may well be that the qutl noun qéser 
influenced the morphology of the suffixed inf. const.; 
note the following: (1) (miq)qéser rich “(because of) 
shortness (of spirit)” (Ex. 6:9) is usually connected 
with qdsér “to be short” rather than with gdsdér “to 
reap, harvest.” But these two roots will bear more care- 
ful study. (2) That qéser was declined in u rather than 
in 6 is made probable by such (qutl>) qétel nouns as 
hémes “vinegar” and qémes “ closed hand, fist,” where 
note the s consonant in the first noun, and q and s in 
the second. 

















in Arabic as verbal nouns, with gatlu” being the 
first among the more than two score nomina verbi 
in popularity (Wright, A Grammar of the Arabic 
Languages* [Cambridge 1896] I 112 $198). 


b. I have explained the forms listed in §§1,4 
and 6 as instances of qal suffixed inf. const. forms 
which have been influenced by their corresponding 
segholate nouns in ¢ and a. However, it may well 
be that we are dealing here not with infinitival 
forms influenced by nouns, but with verbal nouns. 
It is as nouns that many of the words in the above- 
listed sections (1, 4, 6) are interpreted by various 
medieval and modern critics, not to mention the 
translators of the Septuagint and Targumim (see 
above the notes on these sections).*® In the light 
of the other Semitic languages (e.g., Arabic, 
Ethiopic [on the North-Ethiopic Tigré (dialect 
of Mensa) and on the South-Ethiopic Gafat see 
Leslau, JAOS 65 (1945) §7%e on pp. 9-10; Gafat 





25 There can scarcely be any doubt that there must be 
very many instances of the verbal noun, hitherto unrecog- 
nized in Biblical Hebrew. Thus, unlike (Ges.-) Berg.” 
(II, § 14p, p. 84 bottom) who would see in leyesa‘ (‘et- 
mesihtkd) “to deliver (your annointed one)” Hab. 3: 13 
a “ Textverderbnis,” I should see in this word a per- 
fectly good instance of a verbal noun; cf., e. g., Septua- 
gint Tov o@oa:(Tods xpicro’s gov; in contradistinction to 
els cwrnpiav[Aaovd gov] for leyésa* [‘ammekd] immediately 
preceding). Or when Ibn Janah (Rigmah, p. 181, ll. 11, 
13) explains Pétah (debareka yda’ir) “The opening (of 
Thy words gives light)” Psa. 119: 130, and (Hallihi) 
betéqa’ (s6pdr) “(Praise Him) with the blast(ing) (of 
the horn)” 150: 3, as qal infinitives, he may well be 
right insofar as he sees in these forms verbal function; 
on our explanation, they may well be verbal nouns. 
Note too such instances as (Nib‘dr kél-’dddm) middd‘at 
“(Every man is brutish) without knowledge” Jer. 51 
(28): 17 (a difficult line!), where the Septuagint ren- 
ders as a noun (dd yrwoews) but which Aquila repro- 
duces as an inf. (Gore wh ywwoxew; cf. Reider, Prolego- 
mena to... Aquila, §17 [=JQR4 (1913-4) 355; and 
while the parallel stich has the noun (hdbis kél-sdrép) 
mip-padsel “(every goldsmith is put to shame) by the 
idols,” our dd‘at may be a verbal noun. 

Note too the verbal character of the noun lememéélet 
(bis) in Gen. 1: 16; the Targum renders appropriately 
lmislat (“to rule”), as do, e.g., Margolis (ed. Jew. 
Pub. Soc. Translation) and Meek (an American Trans- 
lation): “to rule.” In 7: 1, the noun (‘alah ...) lam- 
milhamadh (‘dleha) is properly reproduced infinitivally 
by the Septuagint (rodewjoa[airyny]), Targum (l°’agaha’ 
q°raba’) , and the English Versions (“to war [against 
it]”). [Cardinal Mercati’s brief note on “ Infiniti? Nomi 
verbali?,” Biblica 27 (1946) 2, with reference to Einar 
Brgnno’s Studien iiber hebrdische Morphologie und Voka- 
lismus (Leipzig, 1943), came to hand too late for 
discussion. ] 
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Documents (New Haven 1945; = American Ort- 
ental Series Vol. 28) §88b on p. 73]) ** and our 
explanation of other forms in Biblical Hebrew 
(hitherto explained as qal infinitives) as under 
the influence of nouns or actually being verbal 
nouns (§§ V, VI, VII, XI 26), it seems reasonable 
to assume that here too it is the verbal noun which 
is involved. 


c. Yet the point should not be forced unduly, 
in the light of the vocalization of the suffixed forms 
of the qal inf. const., since it may well be that the 
shewa instead of the games under the first conso- 
nant is due to the influence of declined nouns. 


V. 


9. My contention that suffixed qal inf. const. 
forms in i and a arose as a result of the influence 
of corresponding segholate nouns in i and a, where 
they are not actual verbal nouns, receives addi- 
tional support from an entirely independent source. 
Together with the regular q*tol form of the qal 
inf. const., Biblical Hebrew is alleged by all critics 
to employ another form which may, for our present 
purpose, be described as grtldh, the “ax” repre- 
senting any one of the following five vowels: 
i, a, €, 0, and w.2? Examples of these are*® zignah 





7° Our statement of the verbal noun and of the func- 
tion of the noun as an inf. in Biblical Hebrew, accords 
well also with the other Semitic languages, e. g., Akka- 
dian and Egyptian. It would be worthwhile making a 
study especially of the Northwest Semitic group of dia- 
lects with this point of view in mind. Brockelmann’s 
treatment of this problem in his Grundriss is inadequate. 

*7 In general (cf., e. g., Ges.-Kau.-Cow.*® [§ 45d, p. 123], 
Bauer-Leander [§§43 (pp. 316-7) 6lba-da (p. 469)], 
(Ges.-) Berg.*° [II, §14p (p. 83)]), grammarians ex- 
plain the “infinitival” form qitléh as an attenuation 
of the “ infinitival ” form gatldéh (so too, e. g., Ibn Janah, 
Rigmah, p. 180, 1. 15), getldh as from qitléh (“nach 


Laryngal mit — statt —...,” (Ges.-) Berg.*® loc. 
cit.), gatlah from qétldh (“... unter Einwirkung von 
Laryngalen auch . .. gatlah,” ibid.), and all three forms: 


qotlah, q¢télet (on which see § VII 13 below) and q¢tullah 
(on which see n. 58 below) from the fem. form of the 
inf. const. *qutul. I do not think it worthwhile taking 
up the time and space to criticize in detail these, and 
other opinions. On my view, all the forms and words 
listed in this section are originally nouns, and they do 
not derive from any single inf. const. form; the mor- 
phology of the nouns does not concern us here. 

*° Br.-Dr.-Br. would include bithédh “to trust” (Isa. 
30: 15. Though under the verb [p. 105a] only betéch is 
listed, and our word is listed all by itself [p. 105b top] 
as a noun “trusting” with the comment: “ prob. inf. 
...+). This is not likely: (i) In Isa. 32:17 the noun 
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“to be(come) old” (Gen. 24: 36),”* leyir’ah “to 
fear ” (Deut. 4:10, 5: 26, 6: 24, 8:6, 10:12, 14: 
23, 17:19, 28:58, 31:13; II Sam. 3:11; 1 Ki. 
8:43; Isa. 29:13; Jer. 32:39; Psa, 86:11; Neh. 
1:11; II Ch. 6:33),°° ribah “to lie (with)” 
(Lev. 20:16; on 18:23 see n. 13 above), Simhah 
“to rejoice” (Jud. 16:23; Isa. 29:19)," Sindh 





béitah replaces our bithédh in the same kind of context; 
(ii) the Septuagint treats it as a noun, as do virtually 
all the translutors and critics ever since (cf., e.g., the 
Jew. Pub. Soc. Trans., ed. Margolis, “ [In quietness] and 
in confidence [shall be your strength] ”’). 

2° This form occurs six times in the Bible, four unsuf- 
fixed (I Ki. 11: 4; Isa. 46:4; Psa. 71: 9,18) and two 
suffixed (Gen. 24: 36; I Ki, 15: 23). Neither Ges.-Kau.- 
Cow.** nor Bauer-Leander (respectively § 45d [p. 123] 
and § 43g [p. 317]) lists any passages specifically, but 
Konig (Syntaz, § 40la, p. 580 [though later in his Wér- 
terbuch it is listed as a noun]) and (Ges.-) Berg.*® (II, 
§ 14p, p. 83) list Gen. 24: 36 specifically. Ibn Janah 
(Usial, s.v.), Mandelkern, Br.-Dr.-Br., Ges.-Buhl, Sieg- 
fried-Stade, list this, together with all the other occur- 
rences of ziqnéh, as nouns. I don’t see how the Genesis 
instance can be anything but the verbal use of the noun 
ciqnédh; cf. Septuagint mera 1d ynpaca atréy (= eig- 
natodh for received ziqgnatah), and how else can the ren- 
dering in Br.-Dr.-Br. (“after she had become old”) be 
interpreted? 

*°Ibn Janih (Riqmah, p. 180, 1. 13) would include 
26(’)t mishat ‘aherén [N.B. Is the o in Aaron really 
long? Biblical orthography has virtually throughout the 
defective spelling, contrast Septuagint Aapwy.] admishdt 
bdndw (Lev. 7: 35) where presumably mishdt is inter- 
preted as “(This is) the annointing (of Aaron) and the 
annointing (of his sons).” But the Septuagint (% Xpiois) 
and the Targum (r¢baét) both treat our word as a noun, 
as do all the critics. However, I do agree in part with 
Ibn Janaih, semantically: as opposed to the meaning 
“consecrated portion” generally attributed (only here 
in the Bible!) to our word (Prof. Meek renders “ emolu- 
ment ” in the Chicago translation; S. R. Driver renders 
“share” in Haupt’s Polychrome Bible, and see n. 27 
there [p. 70]), either “ annointing ” should be employed 
or else (the always unsatisfactory) “ meaning unknown ” 
(cf. Ibn Ezra, Commentary, ad loc.). 

A number of critics would include here *leqir’dh 
> *leqir’dt » liqra(’)t “to meet.” I can see no justifica- 
tion for this assumption, since any such form as *leqir’éh 
(root qr’) coming under the influence of ligrét (root 
qrh) could become ligrd(’)t without any intervening 
*leqir’dl. Nor is it certain that any such form as *leqir’ah 
ever existed. I may note the reading lqrt in the 8th—-7th 
cent. Siloam inscription (1. 4). 

** Most critics interpret these two instances of simhdh 
as the noun; cf., e. g., Mandelkern, Siegfried-Stade, Ges.- 


Buhl (the Jud. passage) and presumably (since they do 
not list our form as the inf. const.) Ibn Janaih, Ges.- 
Kau.-Cow.**, Br.-Dr.-Br., Kénig. I myself am inclined to 
(Ges.-) Berg.*® that alesimhéh in Jud. has 
value (so too the Septuagint [both the A 


agree with 
* infinitival ” 
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“to hate” (Deut. 1:27, 9:28); ** l*ah*bah “to 
love,” ** *asmah “to be guilty ” (Lev. 4:3, 5:24, 





and B recensions read xai (Tov) evdpavOjvac], David 
Qimhi [Commentary, ad loc.], Ehrlich [Randglossen, 
III, 141; though quite unnecessarily: “In alesimhdéh, 
wenn dies richtig iiberliefert und nicht vielmehr wlis- 
méth dafiir zu lesen ist . . .”], Jew. Pub. Soc. Trans., 
ed. Margolis; but the Targum interprets as a noun 
[alehedwé’]). The situation is less clear in the Isaiah 
passage, where the Septuagint and the Jew. Pub. Soe. 
Trans. (ed. Margolis) join the Targum in rendering our 
word as a noun; Qimhi apparently interprets as the inf. 
(it may be noted that the verb ysp “to add” goes 
equally well with the inf. const. as with a noun in the 
ace.). Prof. Meek has reproduced the Judges passage 
exactly as I interpret it (viz., a verbal noun), “(Now 
the Philistine tyrants gathered ...) for merry-making ” 
(An American Translation). 

The Masorah (cf. Die Massora Magna, s. mh, p. 200a) 
lists three passages in the Bible where precisely the form 
alesimhah is found: Jud. 16: 23; Zech. 8:19; Eccles. 
2:2. But the Masorah here concerns itself only with 
the morphology of the word, not with the syntax; the 
question of noun vs. inf. const. is in no way involved; 
ef. nn. 2, 3, 4, 13, 37 end). 

** Most critics agree on this interpretation of $sin’dh; 
ef., e.g., Septuagint (5a 7d miceivy quads; Kal mapa 7d 
uonoa avrov’s), Targum, David Qimhi (Mikhlol, 125a 
bottom), Driver (JCC on Deuteronomy, at I: 27), Konig 
(Lehrgbde. I’, p. 612; Syntax, §$§ 229¢ [p. 122] 232d 
[p. 126]), Mandelkern (Concordance, under the noun 
sin’dh but with the caveats “al inf.” at 1:27, and 
“inf.” at 9: 28), Br.-Dr.-Br. (although listed under the 
noun éin’éh, with the comment: “as vb., c. acc. pers., 
Dt 1°7 9°8”), Ges.-Buhl (“als Verbalnomen ”), Ges.- 
Kau.-Cow.*® (§ 115d, f, p. 354), Siegfried-Stade, (Ges.-) 
Berg.*® (II, § 14p, p. 83). On the other hand, Ibn Janah 
(Usil, s.v.) sees in these passages the noun. As to 
Ezek. 35: 11 (missin’atéka bam “ because of Thy hatred 
against them”), the critics agree that it is the noun 
which is involved here; yet cf. the extremely literal 
hexaplarie ex Tov weuionkevat ce ev avros (the Septuagint 
is lacking for this part of the verse), and the fact that 
the Targum turns this expression into the perfect even 
as it did in the two passages in Deuteronomy. It will 
be seen that on my explanation all these differences are 
resolved: they are nouns used verbally, not infinitives of 
the qal or any other stem. 

*° Gen. 29: 20; Deut. 7: 8 (// the inf. 86mré(w) ), 10: 
12,15, 11: 13, 22, 19: 9, 30: 6, 16,20; Jos. 22: 5, 23: 11; 
I Sam. 18: 3, 20: 17a; II Sam. 19:7; I Ki, 10:9 (cf. 
Septuagint dca 7d dyaray xipiov roy Iopand), 11: 2; Isa. 
56: 6, 63:9 (// inf. hemldh, and cf. Septuagint 44 76 
dyarav abrovs cal peldecbar abede) ; ; Hos. 3:1 (inadver- 
tently listed in Ges.-Buhl?*;*7 both “als JInf., and 

“als reines Subst.”), 9:15 (cf. Septuagint rov dyamrjoa 
avrov’s, Targum lerdhdmd@’ ’lé(y)hén); Mic. 6:8 (al- 
though listed as a noun by many critics [cf., e. g., Ges.- 
Buhl “als reines Subst.” ], yet ef. Septuagint [Tov roveiy 
kpiua = inf. const. ‘666 (w)t mispat // | Kai dyardy €heor, 
and Targum [leme‘bdd din diqsét] itilmirhém g*milét 
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26),84 leda*bah “ to languish” (Jer. 31:12 [11] ;* 
hezgah “to be strong” (Isa. 8:11; Dan. 11:2; 
II Ch. 12:1, 26:16),°° hemlah “to have com- 





hisd@’); IL Ch. 2:10 (cf. Septuagint é ro ayanrjnoa 
nipiov Tov Aady avrov), 9: 8). 

I have listed all these passages specifically (as of 
Ieyir’dh) only because all the grammars and concord- 
ances which I consulted are less than satisfactory. 
While the other critics will not admit it, Siegfried-Stade 
(whose Hebrew Lexicon is not consulted by as many 
scholars as it ought to be, and is in many respects supe- 
rior to the standard lexicons of Brown-Driver [this 
philologian’s contributions can only infrequently be im- 
proved upon]—Briggs and Ges.-Buhl) are frank enough 
to admit (s. ’ahebéh, p. 12b), “ Bei einzelnen Stellen ist 
es zweifelhaft, ob das subst. oder der inf. . . . gemeint 
sei. . .” When Br.-Dr.-Br., e.g., describes the noun 
‘ahabah as “ = Inf. of hb, q. v.,” actually it is the other 
way about; our word is a noun, and sometimes it is 
used verbally, as any noun may be. On p. 37 of his 
Dictionary, s. '"h(b), David ben Abraham states that our 
word is a noun (w'l’sm ’hbh b’lpth “and the noun 
‘ahebadh is formed with a pathah”’). 

**There are considerable differences of opinion as to 
whether the word ’aimdéh is a noun or an “ infinitive ” 
in these three passages, and as to their exact meaning. 
There is general agreement that it is the inf. const. in 
5: 26 (Septuagint [paraphrases as a verb], Targum, Ibn 
Janih [Rigmah, pp. 96 (ll. 7-8) 180 (ll. 13-4) ], Driver 
{Leviticus in the Polychrome Bible], Mandelkern, Kénig 
[Syntax, § 406e, p. 591], Br.-Dr.-Br. [notes the parallel 
with infinitival lah¢{6’ in v. 22], Ges.-Buhl, Ges.-Kau.- 
Cow.**, [§ 45d, p. 123], and Bauer-Leander [§ 49%, p. 348. 
No biblical references are cited in the last two standard 
works, but our passage must be one of them], Siegfried- 
Stade (Ges.-) Berg.*® [II, §14p, p. 83]; contrast Ibn 
Ezra [Commentary], “a noun of the gal stem, in place 
of the inf. const.”; but this is to be understood in the 
light of his conception of the origin and function of the 
noun and the verb, cf. Bacher, Abraham Ibn Esra als 
Grammatiker [Strassburg 1882], Chap. XXIV, pp. 128- 
30). 

Our word in 4: 3 is treated as a noun by the Targum, 
Saadia (Arabic translation), Ibn Janah (Rigmah, pp. 
47-8), Mandelkern, Siegfried-Stade (“als nomen ver- 
bale”; vs. “als inf. cs.” for 5: 26); as the inf. const. 
by the Septuagint, Br.-Dr.-Br., Ges.-Buhl, (Ges.-) Berg.*® 

In 5: 24, ‘aima@h is interpreted as a noun by the Tar- 
gum, Mandelkern, Br.-Dr.-Br. (“ trespass-offering ”), 
Ges.-Buhl*® (“ Schuldopfer ”; but with the caveat: “ eben- 
falls Infinit.”) ; as the inf. const. by Ges.-Buhl*’, (Ges.-) 
Berg.*® (the other critics are not specific). Ges.-Buhl?* 
would add Lev. 22: 16 (“ Schuld der Verschuldung ” )— 
a most dubious procedure. 

**T have not included here lera’¢wéh (Ezek. 28: 17) 
and wesahetéh (Hos. 5:2) because after careful study 
I find myself in agreement with (Ges.-) Berg.2® (II, § 14p, 
p. 84 bottom) and many other critics that these two 
words are corrupt; lera’¢wéh perhaps derives from the 
common confusion of h and ¢ in the post-Septuagint 
Square Seript (cf. § 27 below on [redé]h). 


86 Thay : . , 
Here too there is wide disagreement among the 


passion ” (Gen. 19:16; Isa. 63:9 [but cf. n. 36 
preceding]) ; l¢gobhah “to be high” (Zeph. 3: 11), 
Iedébqah “to cling” (Deut. 11:22, 30:20; Jos. 
22:5), hdzqah “to be(come) strong” (II Ki. 12: 
13) ,87 tom’ah “to be unclean” (Lev. 15: 32, 18: 
20, 23, 19: 31, 22:85; Ezek, 22:3, 44: 25),°% l¢md- 





critics as to whether we have the noun or the inf. const., 
and in which of the four passages listed in the text. 
In the light of my own interpretation, there is no gain 
in listing here the data pro and con. I may merely note 
here that to explain the morphology of our “ infinitive,” 
Konig (Lehrgbde. I’, p. 245 top; cf. p. 240, § d), in com- 
mon with others before and after him, is compelled to 
argue: “... und mit Erhéhung des uw zu i und Zer- 
driickung desselben durch die Gutturalis in heeqah .. .” 

87 Many commentators and grammarians (cf., e. g., 
Benzinger [Die Biicher der Kénige, 1899, in Marti’s 
series] (Ges.-) Berg.*® [II, § 14p, p. 84 bottom]) regard 
this word as corrupt, usually preferring a pi‘el form 
(e.g., lehazeq6h “to repair it”); others (e.g., Ges.- 
Buhl) construe it as a noun. 

Some critics would include le’6klah “ to eat” in I Sam. 
1:9 and Jer. 12:9; but the text is most uncertain. 
As to the former, some of those who accept the preserved 
form as original interpret it as the inf. const. (so, e. g., 
David ben Abraham, Rashi, David Qimhi, Mandelkern) 
while others construe it as the noun “ food ” (Br.-Dr.-Br., 
Ges.-Buhl**, Siegfried-Stade) ; Ges.-Kau.-Cow.** (§ 9le, 
p- 256 [followed by Ges.-Buhl**]) explain our form as 
“for —dh (with the softening of the Mappiq ... unless 
. .. the inf. with fem. termination is intended .. .”) 
(Ges.-) Berg.*® (II, § 14p, p. 84 bottom) regards it as a 
corruption, and the Septuagint apparently read 'ékldm 
(mera 7d gayeivy avro’s) which is regarded by Driver 
(Notes on . . . Samuel’, ad loc.) as “ what would be 
naturally expected,” and which is accepted in the Jew. 
Pub. Soc. Trans., ed. Margolis (“ after they had eaten ”’) 
and others — N. B. Hannah hadn’t eaten! (cf. vv. 7-8). 

As for Jer. 12: 9, the Septuagint (Tov gayeiv adrnr) 
and Targum (lemibzdh)read ledklah (with the mappiq) ; 
Mandelkern, Siegfried-Stade and Ges.-Buhl** (“ verbal- 
abstr.” ) take our word as a noun, Br.-Dr.-Br. and Ges.- 
Buhl’* (correct the latter’s 42:9 to 12:9) as the inf. 
const. 

The fact that the antique masoretic work, ‘6klaéh 
woklah, lists our word in I Sam. 1:9 together with 
the word wdklah in Gen. 27: 19 (the two words, as is 
well known, combine to give the title to the masoretic 
work) does not mean, of course, that they were inter- 
preted alike (the Gen. instance is an impve.) ; only their 
similarity in form was taken into account. Cf. also 
Driver, Jour. of Philology 11 (1882) 217-8. 

88 Konig (Syntaa, § 228, p. 122) would include ba‘ebir 
tom’ah in Mic. 2:10. This is most dubious. As the 
“ infinitive ” the context there would become meaningless 
(“in order to be unclean”; vs. “ because of unclean- 
ness’), and translators (e.g., Septuagint [évexey dxa- 
Gapoias], Targum [bedil letammayitah, Margolis [Micah 
(Phila. 1908) and in Jew. Pub, Soc. Trans., “ because 
of the uncleanness thereof”]) and critics have long 
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shih “to annoint” (Ex. 29: 29),°* leqdrbah “ to 
approach” (Ex. 36:2, 40:32; Lev. 16:1),*° 





recognized in our word the noun. Some critics (cf. Ges.- 
Buhl"*.*7) emend to tum’éah. 

The pointing téme’ah (“ she became [or, was] unclean ” 
in some editions is quite erroneous of course; inter alia, 
how could ba‘¢biir be used with the perfect? 

I do not think that it is safe to include either toherah 
(Lev. 12: 4,5) or lemértéh (Ezek. 21:16) as “ infini- 
tives.” The former is treated as a noun by the Septua- 
gint, both Targums, Saadia (Arabic translation), Rashi, 
Ibn Ezra (Commentary), Driver (Leviticus, in Poly- 
chrome Bible), Mandelkern, Jew. Pub. Soc. Trans, (“ in 
the blood of purification”), Br.-Dr.-Br., Ges.-Buhl**,*’, 
Siegfried-Stade, Meek (An American Translation) ; it 
is listed as an inf. const. by (Ges.-) Berg.*® (II, § 14pa, 
p. 83, but with an accompnying “?”). (None of Kénig, 
Ges.-Kau.-Cow.*’, or Bauer-Leander lists this word any- 
where.) Those who accept the form lemértéh as original, 
explain it as the inf. const. (cf., e.g., Rashi, David 
Qimhi [Commentary; Mikhlol 14a (correct “13” to 
“14” in the paging of the Lyk. ed., and Kénig’s “ fol. 
13” [Lehrgbde. I’, p. 175, n. 1] accordingly) ], Mandel- 
kern, Br.-Dr.-Br., Ges.-Buhl**, +", Siegfried-Stade) ; neither 
Ges.-Kau.-Cow.*® nor Bauer-Leander lists our word, 
(Ges.-) Berg.*® (II, § 14p, p. 84 bottom) regards it as 
corrupt (“ Textverderbnis [Vokalisationsfehler] ”), and 
Konig (loc. cit.) is content with the footnote: “ Qimchi 
. . . fiigt lemdrtah ... hinzu. Dieses Beispiel hat Nie- 
mand, ausser Stade § 619,g wieder erwahnt .. .” 

8° Some critics (e. g., Br.-Dr.-Br., Ges.-Buhl**,*", Sieg- 
fried-Stade) would include méshaétédm (Ex. 40:15) as 
an “ infinitive.” But a careful study of both the context 
and the history of the treatment of this word at the 
hands of critics leads me to believe that no infinitival 
force obtains here (cf. the Septuagint [Xpioua], both 
Targums [rebithén], Mandelkern, Margolis [Jew. Pub. 
Soe. Trans.], Meek [An American Translation]; and 
[unlike 29: 29] 40: 15 is not listed by Ibn Janah [Rigq- 
mah, p. 180, 1. 7; Usil, s. m&h], David Qimhi [Mikhlol, 
l4a bottom], Kénig [Lehrgbde. I’, p. 290; Syntaz, 
§§ 2l5a end (p. 112) 228 (p. 122)], (Ges.-) Berg.?® [II, 
§ 14pa, p. 83]). 

There are some who would include ‘ésméh “to be 
numerous” (Isa. 47:9) as an “infinitive” (so, e. g., 
Ges.-Kau.-Cow.*® [§115f, p. 354], Br.-Dr.-Br. (Ges.-) 
Berg.*® [II, § 14pa, p. 83]). But I must agree with the 
vast majority of translators and critics (cf., e.g., the 
Septuagint, Targum, Qimhi [Commentary], Mandelkern, 
Margolis [Jew. Pub. Soc. Trans.], Ges.-Buhl**,?7, Bauer- 
Leander [§ 49i, p. 348], Siegfried-Stade, Torrey [The 
Second Isaiah]), who construe our word as the noun; 
ef. also the // noun réb “ multitude,” and our word as 
a noun (“strength, vigor”) in 40: 29 where it is paral- 
lelled by the noun kéeh “ strength.” 

*°Ibn Ezra (Commentary, ad loc.) criticizes “ Rabbi 
Jeshua ” (= the famous eleventh century Karaite gram- 
marian, exegete and philosopher from Jerusalem, Abu’l 
Faraj) for construing beqdrbdtdm “when they drew 
near” in Lev. 16:1 as a noun (on the analogy of 
hokmatdm “ their wisdom”) instead of as the inf. const. 
For the most recent literature on Abu'l Faraj, see p. 
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lerénsah “to wash” (Ex. 30:18, 40:30; II Ch, 
4:6 [bis]), lerdh®qah “to go far” (Ezek. 8:6), 
sob%ah “to be sated,” 4? Sém‘dh “to hear” (Isa. 
30:19) ; 4° l¢humlah “to have compassion ” (Ezek, 





xxix and n. 8 of Chap. I (“ Rise and Decline of the 
Judeo-Arabie Literature”) of Prof. Skoss’ ed. of David 
ben Abraham’s Hebrew-Arabic dictionary. 

41 (Ges.-) Berg.?® (II, § 14p, p. 84) sees in our word a 
“ Textverderbnis ”; but I see no reason to doubt the 
received text; cf. Septuagint rov dwexéo@a and Targum 
leitrahaqa’. 

*? The form s6b'éh occurs six times in the Bible (Isa. 
23: 18, 55: 2, 56: 11; Ezek. 16: 28, 39: 19; Hag. 1: 6). 
There is a wide difference of opinion as to whether our 
word has “ infinitival ” function and in which passages. 
(Ges.-) Berg.*® (II, § 14pa, p. 83), e.g., lists only Ezek. 
16: 28 and Hag. 1: 6 as infinitives. In the former pas- 
sage he finds himself in the company of Kénig (Syntaa, 
§§ 352q [p. 475] 403d [p. 590]), and opposed by Kénig 
(Wérterbuch), Br.-Dr.-Br., Ges.-Buhl"*,*7, and Siegfried- 
Stade (both the Septuagint and the Targum paraphrase 
freely, and Bauer-Leander makes no reference whatever 
to any occurrence of our word) ; I agree with the verbal 
interpretation (N.B. the use of the conjunctions lebilti 
and mibbiltt “so as not, in order not” in Biblical 
Hebrew overwhelmingly with the inf. const. [some 
seventy-seven times; perhaps half-a-dozen times with 
the finite verb, never with a noun!]). In the latter pas- 
sage, the Septuagint, Konig (Wé6rterbuch) , Ges.-Buhl**.*’, 
and Siegfried-Stade construe our word as the noun, with 
the “ infinitival ” function preferred by Konig (Lehrgbde. 
I’, p. 175; Syntax, §$406a [p. 591] 407¢ [p. 595; 
//lthém]), Br.-Dr.-Br., and apparently by Ibn Janah 
(Riqmah, p. 261, 1. 20; where the //lehém is construed 
infinitivally) and Bauer-Leander (§ 43d, p. 316; where 
the // lesékréh is interpreted as the infinitive). I myself 
am not certain as to whether our word is purely a noun 
or a verbal noun; see n. 43 following. 

As for Isa. 23: 18, I take our word to be a noun (so, 
e.g., Kénig [Wérterbuch], Margolis [ed. Jew. Pub. Soe. 
Trans.], Br.-Dr.-Br., Ges.-Buhl**,*7, Siegfried-Stade; the 
Septuagint uses the infin. in rendering our word, but 
then it does likewise in the case of the two imperfects 
which precede it in the same verse); cf. the noun 
(la) $6ba‘ “ satiety ” in the same expression (Ex. 16: 3; 
Lev. 25:19, 26:5; Deut. 23:25; Prov. 13:25; Ruth 
2:18). 

In the other three passages everyone agrees that our 
word is purely a noun (so also the Septuagint; it should 
be noted that although the Targum renders throughout 
by the inf. lemisba‘, it is not safe to conclude that our 
word was construed infinitivally, since the Targum does 
likewise in the case of the noun ééba‘ in the two pas- 
sages in Leviticus). In all six cases Mandelkern lists 
our word as “ inf.,” not however under the verb sb‘ but 
under the noun. 

** David Qimhi (Mikhlol, 14a bottom) is unable to 
decide between the purely nominal and infinitival force 
of our word, and finally admits both (abdé’ hammdaqér 
. +. + peimim rabbét betdsépet hé... wekén kesbm‘atd (w) 

. weyé? Smrim sehi’ Sem .. . weeeh wezth yiksér). 
If one could demonstrate the parallels hom and s6b'th 
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16:5),4* humsah “to be leavened ” (Hos. 7: 4).* 


10. a. It is very striking that no less than nine 
of these twenty-one instances of “inf. const.” are 
found in Biblical Hebrew also as nouns (zignah 
“old age”; yirah “fear”; Simhah “joy”; Sin’ah 
“hate”; ’ah*bah “ love”; *aimah “ guilt”; hdzqah 
“strength”; tom’ah “ uncleanness”;** mdshah 
“consecrated portion” [Num. 18:8; Meek ren- 
ders “share”; cf. n. 30]), and four others, though 
no longer preserved in the Bible, are employed as 
nouns in Post-Biblical Hebrew (da™“bah “ distress, 
sorrow”; hezgdh “strength, violence”; hemlah 
“compassion, pity”; sdb‘ah “satiety”; and cf. 
humsa@’ [variant hum‘a’] “vinegar” in the Tar- 
gum to Prov. 10:26 and in Hebrew liturgy)— 
a total of thirteen out of twenty-one. 


b. If one would regard as “ infinitival” 
only those instances among the twenty-one listed 
above on which competent critics, along with the 
Septuagint and Targum, agree unanimously, vir- 
tually none would remain for consideration; and 
how much greater would the ratio be if the more 





in Hag. 1: 6 (see the note preceding) to be verbal nouns, 
then I should add here lesékrah “be drunk”; but I can 
not be persuaded that this is so, in the light of the 
Septuagint (els ué@nv), the strong possibility that the 
//thém is a noun, and the use of the noun $6ba* with 
the verb “to eat.” 

‘It is generally agreed that this word (lehumléh 
‘aldyik “to have compassion upon thee”) has “ infini- 
tival” force (so, e.g., the Septuagint [rod waeiv re émi 
coi] and Targum). Yet such an acute grammarian as 
Ibn Janih cannot make up his mind: on p. 132 (1. 8) 
of his Rigmah our word is listed as a noun, whereas on 
p. 180 (1. 10; see the editor’s n. 4 there) it is included 
with the infinitives. On the immediately following 
hupsdh “ freedom ” (Lev. 19: 20), Ibn Janah, while list- 
ing it as an inf., adds (1. 11): “and perhaps it is a 
noun and not an infinitive.’ Hupsdéh is generally con- 
strued as a noun (so Ibn Janah on p. 132, 1. 7). 

“© (Ges.-) Berg.?® (II, § 14pa, p. 83) lists this instance 
with a “?”; but I see no valid reason to doubt the 
“infinitival” interpretation of ‘ad-humsat6(w) (cf. 
Septuagint éws rod {vuwOjvae aité; Margolis [in Jew. 
Pub. Soc. Trans.] “until it be leavened ”; and virtually 
all critics); contrast Ibn Janaih, Rigmah, p. 132, 1. 8 
(construed as a noun). 

“Mic. 2: 10. Some texts point as téme’dh; but how 
could the pft. follow ba‘ebir?! (ef. S. R. Driver in Br.- 
Dr.-Br., 72la). Note also Septuagint évexev dxaapoias. 
Targumic bedil tamayitdh is to be understood not as for 
tom’éh (mappiq) but in the light of Margolis’ rendering 
(Micah [Phila. 1908] 33): “ Because of the uncleanness 
thereof ” — viz., “ thereof ” is not in the original Hebrew 
nor is it necessary for the Hebrew idiom, as it is for the 
languages into which the Hebrew is translated. 


questionable instances which I have relegated to 
the footnotes were included here. 


c. Of further significance is the fact that 
within the less than two dozen occurrences of the 
gxtlah form alleged to serve as the gal inf. const., 
no less than five variations of the “x” vowel are 
postulated. 


d. In every instance the “2x” vowel in the 
“inf. const.” is identical with the corresponding 
vowel in the noun (where it is preserved in Bibli- 
cal or Post-Biblical Hebrew) of the same root and 
meaning and morphology. 


e. Of great importance in this connection 
is the fact that the three basic forms of our gztlah, 
viz., those with the a, 1, and uw vowels, are used also 
in Arabic as verbal nouns. Cf. gatlatu” (no. 8), 
qitlatu” (no. 11) and qutlatu” (no. 12) in Wright, 
A Grammar of the Arabic Languages*, I, 111-2. 


f. After discussing this section on the 
gxtlah morphology with Prof. H. L. Ginsberg, 
I have come to believe that it would be wrong to 
explain all these twenty-one instances as nouns 
used verbally; some of them (cf. [¢qdrbah [the 
noun would probably be (/¢gdr)b(adh), with the 
dagesh in the b], l°ah*bah, l*yir’ah) became infini- 
tives. Furthermore, virtually all these words de- 
rive from stative verbs — an indication that this 
type of verb sometimes preferred gzxtlah to q°tol 
for infinitival purposes. Accordingly, I should say 
that all these words were originally nouns, that 
these nouns (as nouns of any other morphology) 
sometimes were used verbally, and that in course 
of time some of them became indistinguishable 
from the gq°*tol infinitive in function. However, 
gxtlah did not remain a living infinitive very long 
and is extinct in Mishnic, Talmudic and later 
Hebrew (except, of course, in excerpts from the 
Hebrew Bible, in the liturgy, etc.).*7 





‘7T do not know on what (Ges.-) Berg.*® bases the 
statement (II, §14p, p. 84): “Die Bevorzugung der 
Fem.-Formen gehért der jiingeren Sprache an.” An ex- 
amination of the passages cited by Bergstriisser in the 
same section (p. 83, a-e) does not bear this out, any more 
than do the instances cited in my own §9 above. On 
leyir’Gh, le’ahtbah, etc., see S. R. Driver’s article “On 
Some Alleged Linguistic Affinities of the Elohist,” Jour. 
of Philology 11 (1882) 235-6. Critics have been misled 
too readily by Ryssel’s De Elohistae Pentateuchici Ser- 
mone and have failed to utilize properly this masterly 
analysis by Driver (pp. 201-36). 
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VI. 


11. Still another form alleged by all gram- 
marians to be the gal inf. const. is the one with 
prefixed m.** I have culled the following from 
standard medieval and modern grammars: kim®- 
bé(w)’- “as the coming” (Ezek. 33: 31) ,*° k*mah- 
pekat- “as the overthrowing” (Isa. 13:19; Jer. 
50:40; Amos 4:11), amigqah- “and the taking” 
(II Ch. 19: 7), m*métée- “the dying” (Ezek. 28: 
8) mimméné*h- “from the resting” (I Ch. 6:16), 
l'massa* “to journey” (Num. 10:2; Deut. 10: 
11),°° alemassa’ “and to bear” (Num. 4: 24),™ 
lemas’ot “to raise” (Ezek. 17:9),°* dmassd’ 
(panim) “and the respecting” (II Ch. 19: 7),° 





‘8 While the critics usually lump the forms listed in 
this section under some such heading as “In the Ara- 
maic manner (miqtal but cf. also Arab. magtal) ...” 
(Ges.-Kau.-Cow.**, § 45e, p. 123), actually some half- 
a-dozen forms are involved: migqtdl, migqté6l, maqtal, 
m°bd(w)- / menoth, mahpekat-, memoté-. I have thrown 
them together here only because of convenience. Actually, 
on my explanation, they are to be thrown together with 
the words listed also in §§ V-VII and probably some in 
§§ 1,4 and 6, as nouns used verbally. Any noun in Bibli- 
cal Hebrew, quite regardless of its morphology, may be 
used verbally, if only the semantics and the context 
permit. 

*° As in other instances (cf. n. 62 below) the critics, 
some of them unawares, have not noted the fact that 
meb6(w)-, on their explanation of it as the qal inf. 
const., is in reality the const. form of the qal inf, const. 
(so too, mahpekat-, miqqah-, memété-, menoth-). On my 
explanation, these are nouns in the const. state, used 
verbally. 

I have not bothered to reproduce here all the data to 
be found in the various translations and grammatical 
works on the inf. const. vs. noun interpretation of the 
words listed in this section. The situation which obtains 
here is quite similar to that described in some detail in 
notes 28-45 to § 9. 

°° Actually, a qal inf. would be vocalized with the 
hireq (lemissda‘). 

®t (Ges.-) Berg.*® (II, § 14pf, p. 83) lists also II Ch. 
20: 25 and 35:3 (his 19:7 belongs to massd’). It is 
possible that our word has “ infinitival” function in 
35:3 (ef. Septuagint dpac), but I do not believe that 
Biblical Hebrew employs the negative particle le’én with 
the infinitive. 

** According to (Ges.-) Berg.*® (II, § 14p, p. 84 bottom) 
and others (e.g., Bewer in BH*), this word is corrupt. 
Note the noun from the same root, ms’t (probably “ fire- 
signals,” ef. Albright, BASOR 82 [1941] 21) in Lachish 
4: 10. Favoring the theory of corruption is the fact that 
the last three letters of our word ([ms]’wt) are identi- 
cal with the first three letters of the following word 
(‘wt[{h]). 

** Some critics would include akemastér “and like a 
hiding” (Isa, 53:3) as an instance of qal inf. const. 
This is scarcely possible, since the verb str is never used 


hamma“lah “the going up” (Ezra. 7: 9), l¢migra’ 
“to call” (Num. 10: 2), l¢miskab “ to lie” (Num. 
31:17),°* amislé(w)th “and a sending” (Est. 
9:19, 22). 


12. We are faced here with the same problems 
as in §V preceding (qztlah), viz., (a) critics 
disagree utterly on the nominal or verbal (infini- 
tival) value of the thirteen words listed here (see 
end of n. 49 above) ; (b) there are too many varia- 
tions of the “a” vowels in the mzqtzl type of gal 
inf. const. assumed by the grammarians here for 
one to derive from the other; (c) these “ infini- 
tival” forms are found in Hebrew indisputably 
also as nouns, ten of the thirteen in Biblical Hebrew 
(mabé(w) “entrance”; mahpékdh “an over- 
throw”; *mamdt “death”; massd* “journey”; 
massa’ “burden ” [cf. Gehman, JQR 31 (1940-1) 
107-21]; migra’ “convocation, reading”; mishkab 
“ place of lying, act of lying” [ef. Orlinsky, JBL 
63 (1944) 41-2 and n. 32]; mislé(w)*h “ an out- 
stretching”) and two others in Post-Biblical 
Hebrew (migqah “purchase”; mandéch “ rest”) ; 
(d) in every instance the morphology of the al- 
leged inf. const. is identical with the morphology 
of the noun. Once again it seems inescapable that 
we have here no additional forms of the qal inf. 
const., but a number of nouns, of varying and 
independent morphology, used verbally. 


VII. 


13. There are yet other forms which critics 
have listed as qal inf. const., e. g., g®tdlet © (bah*- 
réset “in cutting, carving” [Ex, 31:5 (bis)// 
35:33 (bis); but ef. lah*rés in I Sam. 8:12]; 
ybdset “to dry up” [Gen. 8:7; but bibds “when 

. wither” Isa, 27:11]; y*kdlet “to be able” 
[Num. 14:16; Deut. 9: 28]), with suffixed nin 
(‘6bdan- “the perishing ” [Est. 8:6]; °* letittén 





in the qal in the Hebrew Bible; out of 83 occurrences, 
45 are in the hiphil, 31 in the niphal, 5 in the hithpael, 
and 1 in each of the piel and pual. Neither is the 4 
vowel in order. 

°*T have to thank Prof. H. L. Ginsberg for pointing 
this out to me: How could lemiskéb be an infinitive? 
In all these cases, substitute the q¢tol inf. and see what 
you get. Is liskab zakdr in this passage the same as 
lemiskab zakdr? Or is welisléth mdnét in Esther the 
same as imisléch manét? 

°° On “ The Plurals of Nouns in the (q¢) télet Forma- 
tions,” see Chomsky, JAOS 54 (1934) 425-8. 

°° Most critics list this word as a noun (const. of 
‘abdan “ destruction ” [Est. 9: 5]). It is the opinion of 
tarth (Nominalbildung, § 200e, pp. 331-2 [ef. p. 49, n. 3 
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“to give, set” [I Ki. 6:19, 17:14 (Kethib) ];° 
both these words are cited from Ibn Janah, Rig- 
mah, p. 91, il. 3-4, and cf. Dr. Wilensky’s learned 
notes thereon), and such instances as “puddah 
“to gird on the ephod” (Ex. 28:8) °* and nig- 
gaydn “to be innocent ” (Hos. 8: 5)°* — the last 
two words listed most recently by (Ges.-) Berg.” 
(II, § 14peg, pp. 83-4). 

It will be noted at once that both h*rdset (“ artis- 
tic work; manufacture”) and ykdlet (“ power, 
possibility”) are used exclusively as nouns in 
Post-Biblical Hebrew (y*bdSet was made super- 
fluous by the other forms, yabbasah and yabbéset), 
and the reader will recall the q*télet form of the 
noun in Biblical Hebrew (e. g., q°toret “ incense ” ; 
¥kébet penis [cf. JBL 63 (1944) 40]). And most 
critics would see in the other forms listed here, 
as is clear from the footnotes to them, not infini- 
tival forms but nouns. All differences and diffi- 
culties are resolved at once on our explanation 
that they are verbal nouns. Thus I reverse the 
position taken by the critics, who have unani- 
mously regarded these forms as originally infini- 
tival and which “came to be commonly used for 
the verbal noun ” (Ges.-Kau.-Cow.”® § 83a). 


VIII. 


14. The parade example of an original qal inf. 
const. in a (q°tal) alongside the regular form in 0 
(q*tol) is skab “to lie down” (eleven times in 
the Bible: Gen. 34: 7, 39: 10,14; IT Sam. 11:11, 





and the pertinent “ Nachtrag” on p. 487]) that “ Den 
Zusammenhang mit dem Infinitiv qg¢tol . . . erweist im 
Hebr. noch die Aspiration des drittens Radicals in. . . 
‘dbdin ...” But ef. end of n. 20 above. 

**T see no reason to suspect the original character of 
this form, as many critics do. But I regard the final 
niin here (unlike the nin in ’6bddén) as part of the root 
ntn combined with the usual inf. form tet (cf. the refer- 
ences in Br.-Dr.-Br., p. 678a [especially Kénig]; Bauer- 
Leander [§ 52t, p. 368, s. ntn]; (Ges.-) Berg.*® [II, § 25d, 
p. 123]). 

_ ** Most eritics by far list this word as a noun (as it 
is in Isa. 30:22). It is curious that Bauer-Leander 
describe the form gq¢tulléh as originally infinitival 
(§6lba-da, p. 469: “Die Fem. Form des Inf. qutul 
liegt in dreifacher Gestalt vor”), and then proceed to 
list under this form no less than thirteen nouns, with 
hot a single infinitive in the lot! Our ‘*pudddh is by 
them passed over in silence. 

_ “°Not many critics are of the opinion that this word 
is “infinitival”” here (cf. Ges.-Buhl?*,?7 “als Verbal- 
abstr.”) ; yet cf. Septuagint (ob uh divwvrac = 16’ yik- 
li(w) ) kabapioOnva, and targumic lemazké(y). 
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13; I Ki, 1:21; II Ki. 14:22; Prov. 6:10, 24: 
33; Ruth 3:7; II Ch. 26: 2), with one out of the 
three suffixed forms in i rather than in 6: a@b®- 
sdkbekd “and when you lie down” (Deut. 6:7, 
11:19; Prov. 6:22), b°&sdkbd(w) “when he lies 
down ” (Ruth 3:4), and besikbah “when she lay 
down ” (Gen. 19: 33, 35). 

I do not believe that the impft. and inf. const. 
forms in a (yiskaéb; kab) influenced the single 
suffixed form of the inf. const. in 1. 

a. Two occurrences of the suffixed inf. const. 
are in the normal 6. 


b. As I have pointed out elsewhere (JBL 63 
[1944] 42, 44), the form in S- has a “ sexual” 
connotation, in contradistinction to the “ local ” 
concept in the four cases of sd- (with which cf., 
e. g. [op. cit., 42-3], the pl. of miskab in the masc. 
in the sexual sense [“acts of lying (sexual)”] 
and in the fem. in the local sense [“ places of 
lying, couches ”]). 

c. There is, further, good reason to believe that, 
like Mishnic Hebrew, Biblical Hebrew (even 
though it has not preserved it) had a noun sékeb 
(or sékeb) “lower millstone.” In some languages 
(e. g., Greek, Hebrew) the concepts “ grinding ” 
and “ sexual intercourse ” are related.®° Thus the 
“sexual ” form in Si-, as distinct from the local 
$6-, may well have derived under the influence of 
the corresponding segholate (qitl) noun sé/ékeb. 
(On the a in skab see § 305 below.) 


15. Another instance usually cited of the qal 
inf. const. in a, with the suffixed form in 1, is Spal 
in Prov. 16:19 (t6b spal-riith . . . “ Better is it 
to be low of spirit ...” [// inf. const. pi‘el 
méhallég “than to divide (the spoil . . .)”]) 





°° To the reference I cited in JBL 63 (1944) 44 and 
n. 37 (Job 33: 10; tithdn leahér “she shall grind for 
another” [i.e., let her belong sexually to another], 
Septuagint dpéoa . . . érépw “let her be pleasing .. . to 
another”), add now the vivid picture painted in Isa. 


‘47: 1-3: 


“O virgin daughter of Babylon, 


Ce 


Take the millstones and grind meal; 
Remove thy veil, 

Lift up the train, uncover the leg, 
Pass through the rivers. 

Thy nakedness shall be uncovered, 

Yea, thy shame shall be seen.” 


This interpretation of “Take the millstones and grind 
meal” became clear to Prof. Montgomery and myself 
during a discussion of his (unpublished) work on The 
Oratorio of Redemption, Isaiah, Chapters 40-66. 
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and Eecles. 12:4 (.. . bispal qdl hattah*nah 
“. .. when the sound of the grinding is low”), 
and sebbesipléni (2akdr lanai) “who when we were 
in low state (remembered us)” in Psa. 136: 23. 

a. Assuming that b*sipléni is an infinitival 
form, once again there is a gitl noun of the same 
root and meaning in Biblical Hebrew which could 
quite readily be responsible for the i in place of 
the expected 4, viz., Sépel (Eccles. 10:6); note 
too the noun Siplah in Isa, 32:19. 

b. It is far from certain that we have in sipléni 
an infinitival form. Most critics construe it as the 
suffixed noun sépel (cf., e.g., Ibn Janah [Usil, 
s.v.], Mandelkern, Br.-Dr.-Br., Ges.-Buhl, Sieg- 
fried-Stade, Margolis [ Jew. Pub. Soc, Trans., “in 
our low state ”]), and in this they are but follow- 
ing in the footsteps of the Jewish translators of 
the Septuagint (év ry rarevoce jpov “in our lowli- 
ness”) and Targum (b°itmakkaikitanda’, “in our 
lowliness ”). 

c. Neither is it so certain that (b71)s*pdal is in 
these passages the inf. const. form. In the Proverbs 
passage, the Jewish translators responsible for the 
Septuagint (pai@vpos “of gentle mind”) and 
Targum (td) hi’spal rith ... min hiv demaplig 
“better is he who is humble [lit., lowly in spirit] 
... than he who divides”) construed our word as 
the const. of the adj. 3apal (so too, e. g., Rashi, 
Ibn Ezra, Gesenius, Mandelkern), with which may 
be compared the idiom jal riith “lowly, humble ” 
in the same Book (29:23) and in Isa. 57:15 
(where cf. also the expression rii*h 5pdlim). The 
same may be said of the Ecclesiastes passage, 
where the Septuagint (é do@eveia), Ibn Ezra 
(Commentary, “and the word bispal is a noun, 
not an adjective, and like it is to) Spal riith 
[ Prov. 16:19] and its meaning is split ‘ lowli- 
ness’ ”’), Mandelkern, construe our word as a noun, 
to be rendered: “‘ (And the doors shall be shut in 
the street) because of the lowness of the sound of 
the grinding.” I may note here that a careful 
reading of the verses preceding and following our 
own has convinced me that the infinitival function 
of pal is most questionable in Eccles. 12:4; had 
the author wanted to use a verbal form here, he 
would have used not the infinitive but the impft. 
(wtyispdl) or the pft. (w*sapal) in accordance 
with the usage in the entire section.™ 

"Ehrlich (Randglossen, VII, 103-4, ad loe.) would 
emend to weyispal (qol hammahenéh [!]), an unneces- 
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16. The other instances sometimes cited as the 
qal inf. const. in a are bigwa* “when (our broth- 
ers) perished” (Num. 20:3; cf. bigwé™ a few 
chapters earlier [17:28]) and Sah “to send 
forth” (Isa. 58:9 [ // the inf. const. w*dabber- 
“to speak ”] ; but cf. §/6%h eighteen times through- 
out the Bible, and the two suffixed forms of the 
inf. const, in the regular Sdl/h- in Gen. 38:17 and 
Num. 32:8). 


17. As for bigwa*‘, it is once again to be noted, 
as above, that the Jews responsible for the Septua- 
gint and Targum both construed our word as a 
noun (év 77 drwdcia; b°mdtd’ “in the death”); 
and this would accord perfectly with the reason- 
able assumption that one and the same author 
would hardly use g°wd* alongside g®*wé™ within 
the same general section. (Critics agree that this 
section derives from P; cf., e.g., Driver, Intro- 
duction*®, pp. 63-6.) © 


18. As for slah, there is good reason to believe 
that it is a noun, while others construe it as the 
impve. :— 


a. The Septuagint construed 5/éh as a noun in 





sary alteration (and not supported by any of the pri- 
mary versions) in the light of our explanation of bispal 
as from sdpdl. There is a correction to be made in C. H. 
H. Wright’s statement, The Book of Qoheleth [London 
1883] 247 n. 2), “ The word pal in this sentence has 
been regarded by all the ancient versions (except that 
of Symmachus) as a noun...” Actually, the reading 
in Symmachus, dxpeweicns THs Pwrys, indicates nothing 
more than that, as usual, this translator was more in- 
terested in good Greek idiom than in translation-Greek. 

*? T can see no justification for the statement in (Ges.-) 
Berg.*® (II, § 23b, p. 118): “ Ausnahme nur bigwa'... 
ligwé* ... mit Wechsel von Kontext- und Pausalform.” 
This is not borne out by s¢léh/sel6eh or anything else in 
Biblical Hebrew. 

Others (e. g., Kinig, Lehrgbde. I’, p. 284, §3) would 
see in g¢wa‘ and s¢lah the const. form of the inf. const. 
The reasons adduced in Ges.-Kau.-Cow.*® (§ 115), p. 353) 
seem adequate enough to preclude this explanation. 

On qehat (II Ki. 12:9) see Kénig (op. cit., p. 318; 
with reference to David Qimhi and others), Ges.-Kau.- 
Cow.** (§ 93h, pp. 263 and 266), Bauer-Leander ($$ 52¢ 
[p. 366] 722 [p. 574; with reference to Brockelmann 
and Sievers]), (Ges.-) Berg.*® (II, § 25f, p. 124 [who is 
content with the description “ abweichend ”]). This fact, 
generally overlooked, should be noted: whereas in such 
words as g°wa‘ and #lah the final letters (respectively 
‘and h) are part of the root, this is not the case with 
the t of qehat. I don’t know how to explain g¢hat (unless 
as an accidental error for the normal and common 


qéhat), but in no case may this form be used as support 
for any theory. 
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const. to ’esbd* (xeporoviay “a stretching out of 
hands ”), and read the following parallel word not 
as the inf, const. dabber- but as the noun daar in 
the const. (jjya), both nouns (lah and d*bar-), 
together with the noun immediately preceding 
(mdtah “bar, yoke”), being the objects of the 
verb tasir “ (if) you remove (from your midst the 
yoke ...”). Note too the noun (and idiom!) 
misld*h (yadém) in 11:14, and the noun misléh 
in 7: 25. 

b. It is difficult to believe that the twenty oc- 
currences of Slé%h / 86lh- are secondary through- 
out the Bible, and that the single instance of sah, 
preserved in Deutero-Isaiah (with s76*h used 
earlier, contemporaneously and later, in such Books 
as Gen., Num., Deut., Jos., I and II Sam., Isa. I, 
Jer., Ezek., Psa., Est.), is the original form; cer- 
tainly the Jews would have forgotten by the time 
of the Post-Exilic period that they had once had 
a g°tal alongside the q°tél form for the qal inf. 
const. Nor should it be overlooked that our verb 
is active-transitive (“ to send ”), and that no other 
IIIh has a for o in the qal inf. const. 


c. It is the opinion of some critics (cf., e. g., 
(Ges.-) Berg.**, II, § 230, p. 118 bottom) that our 
lah is to be understood as the imperative. 


IX. 

19. In favor of the theory that Hebrew once 
operated with the qal inf. const. in ¢ and a as well 
as 0, there is sometimes cited (e. g., (Ges.-) Berg.*°, 
II, §27b, p. 133) the verb Ann, impft. y2h®ndn 
“He will be gracious” (Amos 5:15), inf. with 
heavy suffix lah*nankém “to be gracious to you ” 
(Isa. 30:18) —the g®tal!, and inf. with the light 
suflix Ithen*nah “to be gracious to her” (Psa. 
102:14) —the q*til! Against the use of these 
words as evidence for Proto-Hebrew and Biblical 
Hebrew gal inf. const. in i and a may be noted the 
following :— 


a. The root Ann in Biblical Hebrew follows two 
patterns in each of the imft. and inf. const., viz., 
yahon (wihunnékka) and ythendn, hannét and 
lrhen’nah / lah*nankém, It is generally recognized 
that yihén is the earlier form in Hebrew for double 
‘dyin verbs (cf, Ges.-Kau.-Cow.”*, § 6%cc [pp. 182- 
3]; Bauer-Leander, $58 p’, p. 437 top; (Ges.-) 
Berg.**, II, §2%b, p. 183), and it is hardly likely 
that when Jthen*nd} came into being later on, it 
was formed on the basis of the feeling that earlier 
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in its history infinitives of this kind in Biblical 
Hebrew were in i/a rather than in o. 

b. A verb such as Ann, because it is in the 
double ‘dyin category and contains a laryngal, 
scarcely provides a solid enough basis for argu- 
ment in this instance. In our case, it would seem 
much more likely that Ihentdh (from “ *hinnah 
§ 18, mit i fiir d nach § 48b,” Bauer-Leander, loc. 
cit.; cf. Ges.-Berg.*®, loc. cit., and see there the 
variant 331M? cited from p. 188 of Kahle’s Mas. 
d. Ostens) was influenced by the qgitl noun hen. 
In exactly the same way, the suffixed inf. const. 
of ht? “to sin” became b*het’dh “in her sinning” 
(Num. 15.28; for expected b°hdt’dh; unsuffixed 
form A*té’), under the influence of the qitl noun 
het? “sin” (suffixed forms in het-).* 

X. 

20. Disregarding for the moment the possible 
existence in Proto- and Biblical Hebrew of q°tal 
and q°til forms of the gal inf. const. alongside the 


q°tol form, I consider it quite erroneous not only 
to list the many words distributed. above in §§ V- 


(-) 
VII among gqztlah, maqtzl, q°tdlet, ete., as dif- 
ferent forms of the inf. const., but also to assign 
them to the qal stem. It is obvious that these 





*8 Actually our word is preserved as behet’éh (with- 
cut the mappiq), but cf., e.g., targumic beméhebéh “ in 
its sinning,” and Ges.-Kau.-Cow.*® (§ 9le, p. 256). There 
are some critics who see in our word the suffixed form 
of the noun rather than of the inf. const. (so, e. g., Ges.- 
Buhl, Siegfried-Stade). It is interesting that the dis- 
tinguished diplomat and scholar of eleventh century 
Spain, Samuel ha-Nagid, explained our word behetah 
(together with the immediately following bisegagdah in 
the same verse) as a “verbal noun” (so on p. 49 of 
Hartwig Hirschfeld’s useful Literary History of Hebrew 
Grammarians and Lewxicographers, ete. [London 1926], 
where a couple of paragraphs of the bit of Samuel ha- 
Nagid’s works which were found and published by the 
Russian scholar Kokovzov five and four decades ago in 
Lenin[Petro]grad, are cited). There is no reason to 
emend behe- to b&hd- (Rudolph in BH* with “ ?”). 

In his Lehrbuch (§ 619a on p. 338), Stade would in- 
clude htsar (léb) (Prov. 10:21) and rehab (léb) (21: 
4) as instances of inf. in a. However, a careful study 
of both expressions throughout the Bible and per se will 
make clear at once why the Septuagint, the Targum, 
and medieval and modern scholarship have all agreed to 
treat these two words as adjectives. I may note that 
Br.-Dr.-Br. lists our h¢sar (unlike all the other instances 
of k@sar léb, which are listed s. the adj. hadsér) as an 
inf., with reference to Ewald and Ges.-Kau.-Cow.**; but 
the latter do not include this word. Ges.-Buhl (following 
Barth) lists our word s. the noun héser. 
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forms were attributed by grammarians, from 
medieval times to our own, to the gal stem chiefly 
because they did not conform to any other stem 
and partly because of analogy, since the declined 
forms of the segholate noun are so often identical 
with the suffixed forms of the qal inf. const. (§§ I- 
IV above). 


21. I find it important to point out that, mis- 
led by the grammatical factor, critics agreed that 


(-) 
the maqtzl form as the qal inf. const. came into 
use in Biblical Hebrew under Aramaic influence, 
and hence made its apppearance in those parts of 
the Hebrew Bible which derived from a later 
period.** There is no basis whatever for this 
proposition. 


a. Since the several scores of words of the other 
assumed varieties of the “qal inf. const.” (q*tal, 
q°til, qrtlah, q*télet, ete.) are, on any explanation, 
purely inner-Hebrew developments, and since they 





** There is a strong tendency today to regard exilic 
and postexilic texts in the Hebrew Bible as translations 
from Aramaic. I am unable to follow this tendency 
(unlike the Greek-Aramaic problem in the New Testa- 
ment), essentially for these two reasons :— 


a. The historical background provides no justification 
for the belief that Aramaic replaced Hebrew as the ver- 
nacular of the Jews so soon and so extensively in the 
exilic and postexilic period, certainly so far as any 
sacred text is concerned. What have we learned in the 
past forty-five years to refute the essence of this state- 
ment by S. R. Driver (IJntroduction*®, pp. 502-3 and n. * 
on p. 503): “The Aramaic of Daniel (which is all but 
identical with that of Ezra) is a Western Aramaic dia- 
lect, of the type spoken in and about Palestine ... The 
idea that the Jews forgot their Hebrew in Babylonia, 
and spoke in ‘ Chaldee’ when they returned to Palestine, 
is unfounded. Haggai and Zecharaiah and other post- 
exilic writers use Hebrew: Aramaic is exceptional. 
Hebrew was still normally spoken c.4308B.c. in Jeru- 
salem (Neh. 13°*). The Hebrews, after the Captivity, 
acquired gradually the use of Aramaic from their neigh- 
bours in and about Palestine ...” (see now §7 “ Ara- 
maic” [pp. 15-20] of Prof. Montgomery’s ICC on Daniel, 
Introduction; Rosenthal’s volume on Die Aramaistische 
Forschung seit Th. Néldeke’s Veréffentlichungen [Leiden 
1939] AIL [24-71] BI [106-32], together with H. L. 
Ginsberg’s valuable review-article, “ Aramaic Studies 
Today,” JAOS 62 [1942] 229-38). 

b. The purely philological argument (translation- 
Hebrew from Aramaic) adds up too often to very little 
more than schoolboy exercises in Aramaic-Hebrew, largely 
for lack of pertinent contemporary Aramaic material; 
too frequently, words and idioms and forms are pulled 
out recklessly from all kinds of contexts, dialects far 
and near of all periods, and the like. 
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occur in exactly the same sort of texts as does the 
(-) 

maqtxl form, why attribute this last form to any 

other source but Biblical Hebrew itself? 


b. It has been overlooked in this connection 
that the form of the gal (p*al) inf. in Aramaic is 
rigidly migtal, with the variations in the 1 and a 
vowels readily explained phonologically (cf. Dal- 
man, Gramm. d. jiid.-palast, Aramdaisch? [Leipzig 
1905] 278-9 § 63; Bauer-Leander, Gramm. d. Bib- 
lisch-Aramdischen [Halle 1927], p. 175, § 50u) ; 
contrast the situation in Biblical Hebrew (in the 
words listed in § VI 11 above). 


c. Neither of the sections to which such migqtal 
forms as migra’ and miskab belong (respectively 
Num. 10:2 and 31:17) betrays any influence of 
Aramaic or derives from any particularly late date, 
S. R. Driver has effectively disposed of Ryssel’s 
opinion to the contrary (in § 8, pp. 234-5, of his 
article referred to in n. 47 above). 


d. Of decisive significance here, it seems to me, 
is the fact that Mishnic Hebrew never developed 
or made use of the Aramaic migqtal form as the 
qal inf.; cf. M. S. Segal, A Grammar of the Mish- 
nic Language (in Hebrew; Tel Aviv 1936), 135-8; 
E. Porath, Mishnaic Hebrew as Vocalised in the 
Early Manuscripts of the Babylonian Jews (in 
Hebrew; Jerusalem 1938), 50-3.% 


22. Attention should be drawn to the impor- 
tance of Dr. H. L. Ginsberg’s observation (Jan. 
18, 1942; I should otherwise probably have over- 
looked the point involved): “In your disquisition 
upon the infinitives of the type mikrdm, do you 
mention the obvious analogy b°mdt, ’ah*ré mét. etc., 
for *b°mit, ’ah®ré *mit, lipné *miti, etc.? It’s a 
powerful argument in favor of your thesis.” And 
in his Hebrew article “ Behind the Masorah” 
(Mibba'ad Lammaséret, Tarbiz, 5 [1933-4] 208- 
23), Ginsberg has shown that almost when- 
ever possible, the Masorah interprets the conso- 
nantal text of the Scriptures in terms of Talmudic 
Hebrew grammar. In this connection Ginsberg 
has written me: “ Since in Talmudic Hebrew an 
infinitive does not govern a subjective genitive 





*5 Even if the instance cited from Ecclus. were really 
pertinent, I should still see no justification for the state- 
ment in (Ges.-) Berg.*® (II, § 14p [end], p. 84), “... die 
m-Inf. sind neuhebr. (auch Sir z. B. 42, 4).” However, 
I have been unable to determine which word in Ecclus. 
42: 4 Bergstrisser had in mind. 
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(except in archaizing liturgy; e. g., b*sabkd I’siydn 
berahmim), readers of the Talmudic period would 
not naturally think of vocalizing *b¢mit-hayyéled 
when they had the choice of reading b°médt-.” 
This statement, it seems to me, needs be modified 
in the light of the evidence adducible from the 
Septuagint and Targum, viz., whether mt is in the 
following passages a noun used verbally (“dying”) 
or whether an original vocalization mit (inf., “to 
die)” became mét, the fact is that mdt came to be 
understood as having verbal function long before 
Talmudic Hebrew could have begun to exert any 
influence in the matter. In such passages as Deut. 
31: 27,29; Jos. 1:1; Jud. 1:1; II Ch. 24:17, 
‘ah*ré mot- is reproduced in the Septuagint by a 
noun (@avaros in Deut, 31: 27; reAevry elsewhere), 
whereas in Lev. 16:1; Num. 35: 28; I] Sam. 1:1; 
II Ki. 1:1, 14:17; Ruth 2:11; II Ch. 2: 24, 22: 
4, 25: 25, the same Hebrew expression in the same 
kind of context is reproduced by the inf, (reAevrjoa 
in Lev.; drofaveiv elsewhere) ; the Targum (both 
Ongelos and the Yerushalmi) renders throughout 
by batar d°’mit (“after he died”) for *ah*ré mét-, 
batar d’émit (“after I shall die”) for ‘ah*ré 
moti (Deut. 31: 29), batér dimit (“after he shall 
die”) for ’ah*ré mét hakkohén. Cf. also targumic 
(‘ad yom) mithén (“[until the day] of their 
death”) for infinitival mitén (II Sam. 20:3). 
I may also note Rashi at Ex. 16:3 (mi yittén 
miténi “would that we had died”): “and the 
word miitént is not a noun as is météni [with the 
holem] but it is like “sdténa [“our doing ”]...,” 
i.e, it is an inf, 


XI. 


23. It has long been suppposed that funda- 
mental evidence in favor of original *q°til ** along- 





*°Ibn Janih (Usil, s. ‘sr, 389-90) and Brockelmann 
(Grundriss I 338 § 121) have been followed by very few 
scholars in seeing in such forms as la‘sér (Deut. 26: 12) 
and ba‘sér (Neh. 10: 39), to which Brockelmann adds 
la‘zér (= only the quite gratuitously assumed pointing 
of the Kethib!; II Sam. 18:3) and lahaléq (Jer. 37: 
12), evidence for the qétil qal inf. const.; ef., e.g., Ibn 
Janih (Riqmah, p. 278, 1. 14 [on Jer.]), Ibn Ezra (at 
Deut. and Neh.), David Qimhi (at Sam. and Jer.), 
Konig (Lehrgebde. I*, 252 [§d]), S. R. Driver (ICC on 
Deut. 290 bottom; Notes on . . . Samuel? 328), (Ges.-) 
Berg.** (II, 82, § 14m) —all of whom see hiphil and 
cther stems and vocalizations as being involved. On 
some alleged instances of a and i qal inf. const. among 
some double ‘dyin verbs, cf. (Ges.-) Berg.2® (II, § 27f, 
p- 135 bottom). 


side qg*tol as qal inf. const. is to be found in the 
In, Iw and Ily verbs, where such qal inf. const. 
forms as tét (“to give”), géset (“to draw near”), 
rédet (“to descend ”), sébet (“to sit”), etc., are 
derived from (*tint>) *titt, *gist, *ridt, *Sibt, 
etc., with the suffixed forms in qgitl (*tittt “my 
giving”; gisti “my drawing near”; ridtt “my 
going down ”; sibtt “ my sitting ”; etc.) ; cf., e. g. 
(Ges.-) Berg.?® (II, § 14m, p. 81): “ Neben dem 
herrschenden u-Inf. und . . . dem seltenen a-Inf. 
sind vom 1-Inf, Reste nur bei den Verben In... 
Iw...und IIj... erhalten”; Bauer-Leander, 
§ 43a, e (pp. 316, 317). It seems to me, however, 
that none of these forms has anything to do with a 
q°til form of the qal inf. const. 


24. Iy verbs. It has long been recognized that 
such unsuffixed gal inf. const. forms as da‘at, lédet, 
rédet, and sébet, owe their first vowel (a/e) ulti- 
mately to the impft. forms, i.e., yagtul: q*tul 
= yida': da‘t®™ = yalid®:lidt = yarid: ridt = 
yasib : sibt.°° These impfts. became in Biblical 





*? The way most grammarians put it (e.g. (Ges.-) 
Berg.”*, II, § 25c, p. 122, “. . . dieser Verlust [of ] 
durch die Fem.-Endung -t kompensiert wird ”), the final 
t is added compensatorily. I think that the precise rea- 
soning behind this statement is faulty. It isn’t that the 
Children of Israel felt that something was lost and had 
to be compensated for; rather that they were conditioned 
to the triconsonantal pattern (q¢tol), and it was this 
feeling that was responsible for the addition of final t. 

What is asserted here about Biblical Hebrew is equally 
true, of course, of Phoenician; cf. Harris, A Grammar 
of the Phoenician Language (Phila. 1936), s’t “ to raise ” 
(root ns’, p. 43 bottom), ght “to take” (from Iqh, p. 44 
top), ld‘t “to know” (from yd‘, ibid.), and on p. 45: 
“ At least in Late Phoenician, the infinitive had the 
same form as in Hebrew .. . the o-vowel of the afforma- 
tive may be seen in lbn’t ‘to build’.” Note also liful 
(Ip'l, “to do”) in the Punic passages in Act V of 
Plautus’ Poenulus. From extra-Biblical Hebrew may be 
cited Ist “to do” and ght “to take” in Lachish (13: 1 
and 3:18 respectively) and lgrt “to meet” in Siloam. 
On mlkh in the Ahiram inscription as the suffixed noun 
mulk “kingdom ” (and not the inf. qal) see H. L. Gins- 
berg, JBL 56 (1937) 142-3 (accepted by Harris, Develop- 
ment of the Canaanite Dialects [New Haven 1939] # 30 
on p. 55). 

*§ The sequence a-i for the vowels of the impft. qal 
(also a-u and i-a) accords with the Barth-Ginsberg law 
for Northwest Semitic (Tarbiz 4 [1932-3] 382); ef. 
Albright, JPOS 14 (1934) n. 48a on pp. 113-4. 

*° The supposition that the inf. const. qal was ever 
*tibat- ( (Ges.-) Berg.*® II, § 26n, p. 130) appears to me 
to be without any foundation. How could Biblical 
Hebrew éebet have developed out of such a form? It 
would seem that *tibat- as a qal inf. const. came into 
being in the minds of the critics only because they as- 
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Hebrew yécd', yéléd, yéréd, yéséb; the infinitives, 
however, except where a laryngal intervened in 
favor of gatl, naturally became segholates of the 
gitl type, viz., da‘at, lédet, rédet, Sébet. When these 
segholate forms of the qal inf, const. were declined, 
they naturally became da‘ti, lidti, ridti, sibtt, with 
the vowel of their immediate linguistic ancestor, 
exactly as were the nouns in their new segholate 
dress (*sipr > séper, but sipri; *malk > mélek, but 
malki; *Sibr > séber, but sibri; etc.). Accordingly, 
it was because of the ¢ vowel in the earlier infini- 
tival forms (in accordance with the vowel in the 
impft.) that the later segholate forms are declined 
in i. The question of an original q*til form as the 
qal inf. const. does not, as I see it, enter into the 
picture at all. 


25. I am not citing any examples of any Ily 
verbs, simply because I fail to understand how this 
type of root points to q*til. 


a. A glance at (Ges.-)Berg.*® (II, § 28st, 151- 
2) makes it abundantly clear that the various qal 
tenses and forms of the Ily verbs have been so 
influenced by the IIw verbs and other stems 
(hiphil) that only rarely have they been preserved 
in their original forms; cf. §t (p. 152): “ Infolge 
der genannten Beriihrungen haben sich die wenig 
zahlreichen Verben IIj nur .. . zum kleinen Teil 
tein erhalten .. .” 

b. Much of the material is of the kind that 
grammarians ought not employ to demonstrate 
some theory of theirs, consisting as it does of 
Kethib-Qere and other textual variants, and where 
“Bei manchen Verben ist die Zugehdrigkeit zur 
Gruppe der Verba IIj nur mehr aus der Etymologie 
zu erschliessen ” (Bergstriisser, ibid.). 


26. Two forms of Iy (originally Iw) verbs in 
Biblical Hebrew are germane to our problem: 
Iedé‘ah “to know” (Ex. 2:4) and (l*)lédah “to 
bear” (II Ki, 19:3// Isa, 37:3; Jer. 13:21; 
Hos. 9:11). Virtually all critics have agreed that 
these forms represent the qal inf. const. (along- 
side dd‘at and lédet respectively), with the ten- 
dency now to regard them as dialectal variants 
(so Holzinger, Vinleitung in den Hexateuch [ Frei- 
burg i. B. und Leipzig 1893] 190; followed by 





sumed, equally without foundation (cf. § 26 below), 
that such forms as lédéh and dé‘éh (respectively from 
*lidat and “di‘at) to have been originally qal inf. consts. 
which later came to be used also as nouns. 


(Ges.-) Berg.”® [I, § 2g, p. 11] and Harris [ Develop- 
ment of the Canaanite Dialects (New Haven 1939) 


p. 38]). 


a. I do not believe that we are dealing here with 
any dialectal variants of dd‘at and lédet, i. e., that 
the inf. consts. *da‘- and *lid- were made tri- 
consonantal in one dialect by the addition of -t, 
and in another by the addition of -at (> -ah (cf. 
Harris, ibid.). 


(i) All the other instances cited by Harris 
involve the case-ending (-at)u/(-t)w; the inf. 
const. would, at best, involve only -at/-t. 

(ii) The first a in dd‘at, and the a impfts, of 
such Iy verbs as yhm “to be hot,” y's “ advise,” 
ysn “to sleep,” preclude the argument of dialectal 
variation for the alleged inf. const. dé‘ah, etc. 


(a) On account of the laryngal ‘, the qal impft. 
end inf. const. were never yadt‘(u) and di-, but 
yid‘a(u) and da‘-. Consequently, whereas the inf. 
const. form da‘at (< *da‘t) accords perfectly with 
all the data, déah (in place of expected da‘th) 
becomes, it seems to me, quite inexplicable. 

(b) Such nouns as hémah “heat; rage,” ‘ésh 
“advice,” Séndh “sleep,” could never derive, any 
more than dé‘ah (on the explanation of the critics, 
a noun which derives from the infinitive), from 
the impft. and inf, const. of these (genuinely) Iy 
verbs, which are formed in a (yisan: *Sant; etc.). 


b. All conditions are satisfied if dé‘dh and lédah 
ere construed as nouns used verbally, of the same 
morphology as mé’ah (< *mi’at) “hundred,” péah 
(< *pv'at) “corner, edge” (cf. Speiser, JAOS 52 
[1932] 365-6), ‘ésah “advice,” séndh “sleep,” 
hémah “anger,” etc. (Incidentally, the treatment 
of these and other forms in Bauer-Leander [under 
qil> gél; §61t7 on p. 450] is utterly confused; 
nor does Néldeke distinguish between the long and 
short character of the e vowel in his “ Zweiradikale 
Substantive ” [pp. 109-78 of his Neue Beitrige]. 
Cf. Goetze’s brief remarks on ben and Sem [“ son” 
and “name” respectively] in n. 36 of JAOS 59 
[1939] 444).7 


c. As a matter of fact, not only do I regard 
lédah in II Ki. 19:3// Isa. 37:3 as a verbal 
noun, but I find it difficult to construe this word 





7° Thus, while I agree with the critics that dd‘at is an 
inf. which came to be used also as a noun, dé‘éh on the 
contrary is a noun which came to be used occasionally 
also verbally. 














in Jer. 13: 21 (k*m6(w) *é3et lédah “like a woman 
bearing,” Septuagint xa6eas ywvaixa tixrovgav) and 
Hos. 9:11 (millédih wamibbéten améhérayon 
“without birth, without womb, without concep- 
tion,” Septuagint é téxwv kai ddivwv xai ovAAjppewv ) 
as anything else than a noun (viz., /¢dah “birth” ; 
so, e. g., David Ben Abraham [cf. Skoss, JAOS 58 
(1938) 169 §11]; Mandelkern, [481d, “it is a 
noun, and not an inf.”]). 


d. The analogy with the Arabic comes to mind 
at once. As put by Wright (A Grammar of the 
Arabic Languages* [Cambrige 1896] I, p. 118 
§ 206): “Those verba primae rad. w, that reject 
the w in the Imperf. and Imperat. . . . drop it 
also in the verbal noun. E. g., ‘idatu" from wa‘ada, 
Imperfect ya‘idu, Imperat. ‘id ...”; and on p. 119 
(Rem. d) explicitly: “Compare in Hebrew, lédet 
(lidatu") ... Sébet, détat ... ‘édah (‘idatu") ... 
Corresponding forms in Syriac are... .” 


27. Modern critics, no less than their medieval 
predecessors (cf., e. g., Ibn Janah [Rtgmah, pp. 
179 (ll. 12-3) and 237 (Il. 14-6; with Wilensky’s 
reference in n. 9 to Hayyiij)]; Ibn Ezra [at Gen. 
46:3 and Ex. 2:4]; Holzinger (Ges.-) Berg.*® 
and Harris [all loc. cit.]), have failed to note 
sufficiently that rdah in Gen, 46:3 (. .. ’al tira’ 
méredah misraimah “... do not be afraid to go 
down to Egypt”) has nothing to do with lédah 
or dé‘ah ; the * vowel precludes any such identifica- 
tion in morphology. Nor has our r¢dah anything 
to do with (YHWH ... *8ér) t*ndh (hédekd ‘al- 
hassdmayim “O Lord ... whose majesty ... above 
the heavens ”) in Psa. 8: 2, where, however it be 
interpreted or emended, ¢¢nah cannot be either the 
gal inf. const. or a noun. I have no confidence in 
any of the explanations advanced so far of the ° 
vowel in r°dah. It occurred to me that original mrdt 
(viz., normal mérédet) accidentally became mrdh in 
the Post-Septuagint Square Script (where h and ¢ 
can hardly be distinguished [contrast the paleo- 
graphic situation in the earlier script]; cf. n. 35 
above on rdt/rdh), which came to be pointed under 
Aramaic influence our preserved méredah. In any 
case, the wise critic will leave our r°ddh strictly 
alone so far as proving anything else is concerned. 


28. I do not believe that a careful analysis of 
all In verbs in Biblical Hebrew affords any evi- 
dence whatever for q*til as a form of the qal inf. 
const. 


a. Fifteen In verbs prove that whether the 
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impft. be in yigtdl or in yigtal (see below, s. ndr, 
nhl, ns‘, n8q) and whether the n of the root be 
assimilated or not in the impft. (see below, s. ns‘, 
npl, nsq), the qal inf. const. is in the regular q°tol, 
and the suffixed forms are in the regular qdtl: 
linbé*h “to bark” (Isa. 56:10), kinbél “as (a 
leaf) withers ” (34:4; impft. yibbdl), lingdp “ to 
smite ” (Ex. 12:23 [bis]; bendgpdé(w) “when he 
smote ” [v. 27]; impft. [way]yiggdp), n°déd “ to 
wander ” (Psa. 55:8; impft. yiddéd [Nah. 3:7], 
pl. yiddodiin [Psa. 68:13], 3rd f. sg. wattiddad 
[Gen. 31:40]), lindér “to vow” (Num. 6:2; 
Deut. 23: 23; impft. in o [2nd and 3rd sg. m., 3rd 
sg. f.] in all three major divisions of the Bible 
[11 times in all], except wayyiddar [Gen. 28: 20; 
Num. 21:2; Jud. 11:30]), linhél “ to take pos- 
session of” (Num. 34:18; Jos. 19:49; impft. 
yinhal), bins6é™* “when (the ark) set out, jour- 
neyed ” (Num. 1:51, 4: 5,15, 10: 35; Jos, 3:14; 
bends‘im “when they set out ” [Gen. 11:2; Num. 
10:34]; impft. yissd‘), b/kinpol and linpdl “ to 
fall” (twelve times, in all three major divisions 
of the Bible; ndplé(w) “his falling” [I Sam. 29: 
3; on nipld(w)/nipldm see §§ 1-3 above; impft. 
yippol), linsér “to guard” (Prov. 2:8; impft. 
yissér), bendgbd(w) “because of his cursing” 
(Lev. 24:16),"* l/bingém “to avenge” (Ezek. 
24:8, 25:12; impft. yigqgdm), bingér “when 
(your right eyes) will be put out” (I Sam. 
11:2 [ef. Driver, Notes on Samuel, ad loc.]; 
impft. yiqgér), linsdgq(-l6(w)) “to kiss (him)” 
II Sam. 20:9; impft. yisSaq), lintés “to break 
down” (Jer. 1:10, 18:7, 31:28; impft. yittds), 
lintés “to pull up, root out” (ibid.; ndtsi “my 
uprooting ” [12:15]; impft. ’ettds). 


b. Four verbs have their qal inf. const. both in 
g*tol and in télet / talat, with their impft. in 
yi(q >)ttal: lingd* “to touch” (Gen. 20:6; Ex. 
19:12; Jos. 9:19; Job 6:7; bendg'é(w) [Lev. 
15:23] ndg‘ék [Ruth 2:9]; laga‘at [II Sam. 14: 
10], k°ga‘at [Ezek. 17: 10]; impft. yigga'), (w*)- 
lint6* “(and) to plant” (Isa. 51:16; Jer. 1:10, 
18:9, 31: 28)** and latdat (Eccles. 3:2; impft. 
yitta’), n°se’ “to raise” (Gen. 4:13; Isa. 1:14, 
18:3; bends% Psa. 28:2) and &’ét (employed in 





71 The impft. wayyiqq6b “and he cursed” (five verses 
preceding, v. 11; contrast in Num. 23:8 [mah] ’eqqob 
[16°] qabbéh ['él] “ [How] shall I curse whom [God] 
has [not] cursed ”; ef. Albright, JBL 63 [1944] 212 [nn. 
18-9], 224), may well be from nqb, rather than from 
qbb as some critics have too readily assumed. 

72 On nit‘ék in Isa. 17: 11, see n. 17 above. 
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every part of the Bible; suffixed forms s°ét6/t 
[ Deut. 14: 24; Jer. 15:15; Psa. 89:51]; and the 
blend [binS6’ + bis’ét > ]b°sé’ Psa. 89: 10; 7° impft, 
yissa’), n*ton “to give” (Gen. 38:9; Num. 20: 
2) and ¢ét (employed in every part of the Bible; 
suffixed forms in titt-; impft. yittén). 


c. Two verbs lack the g*tol form in Biblical 
Hebrew (accidentally?): géset “to approach” 
(Ex. 34:30; Jud. 20:23; Jer. 30:21; Ezek. 44: 
13; suffixed forms gisté(w) [Gen. 33:3] and 
begistdm [ Ex. 28: 43, 30: 20; Num. 4:19]; impft. 
yiggas) ; lapahat “to blow” (Ezek. 22: 20; impft. 
wayytppah Gen. 2:7). 


29. What the critics have done, strange as it 
may seem, is to ignore the no less than eighteen 
out of the twenty-one In verbs involved (the many 
other In verbs in Biblical Hebrew do not have 
preserved forms of the qal inf. const.) and to make 
the remaining three verbs (géSet/gist-, tét/titt-, 
seét/seét-) bear the burden of demonstrating a 
q°til qal inf. const. I do not think that they can 
bear this burden, either singly or collectively. 


a. The suffixed forms of the qal inf. const. of 
nin “to give” (viz. titti, ete.) derive not from 
tét or from any g*til form (*n*tin?!) but from 
*tint, exactly as malki, siprt, etc., derive not 
from mélek, séjer, etc., but from *malk, *sipr, ete. 
And *tint did not come into being because of the 
existence of a qg*til form of the qal inf. const., but 
in accordance with the formula yattin: tin(+t), 
yattin becoming ytttén, and tint becoming tét (for 
the Northwest Semitic forms of ntn, cf. Harris, 
Development of the Canaanite Dialects, p. 37). 

b. As for Sét(bisét, (w*)lasé(’)t, sétt/éd) 
from ns’ “to bear,” I do not see how any such 
alleged form as g*til could be its ancestor, for on 
this hypothesis one would have to assume original 
*nesv’ (> *8’t > St), a most dubious assumption. 





** An alternative, though less attractive explanation is 
that (yissd’:) *Sa’ did not become *sd’t (because of the 
long vowel in d@?), but remained $4’ to become 806’; this 
would account for and accord with the scriptio plena in 
masoretic bsw’ (w= beséd(w); not beso(w)). However, 
the possibility cannot be ruled out that bs’ (= our pre- 
served b¢so’) is but a corruption of bns’ (= binso’) ; cf. 
bends’t (Psa, 28:2; se’éti in 89:51 [there are no other 
forms of the qal inf. const. of our root in the Psalms]). 
I note that (Ges.-) Berg.*® (II, § 25c, p. 123) argues 
“ *Sa't > 8@(’)t baw. se’ét ...” But I fail to understand 
the presence of a (short) in place of @ (long) in *sa’t, 
and the transformation of the a in *sa’t to the @ vowel 
in s@(’)t. 
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A much more satisfactory explanation of §°ét from 
ns is that of analogy of the Iy verbs. The expected 
form is of course §a’t (:yissa’ [cf. the impft. 
tissa’u in Ugaritic]); it may well be that *sa’t 
became *Si’t (> $@ét; exactly as *bi’r > b°ér, *ri’m 
> r’ém, ete.) under the influence of Iy verbs (a 
common enough phenomenon; cf. (Ges.-) Berg.*® 
[II, §31, pp. 170ff.]), e.g., sé(’)t “to go out” 
from ys’, especially since *Sd@’t was almost certainly 
a unique form. I know of no verb in the qal in 
Northwest Semitic whose first radical is n and the 
last radical ’ (nb’ is not used in the qal; nd’, as 
the Kethib textual variant in II Ki. 17:21 [way- 
yaddah, hiphil of ndh, is the Qere], is most dubious; 
this is true likewise of nw’ as the Kethib variant 
in Num. 32:7 [the normal hiphil is the Qere]; 
ns’ in Jer. 48:9 is scarcely in order [see the lexi- 
cons]; 7s’ is found twice in the qal as a variant of 
nsh “to lend on interest”). 


c. The impft. and inf. const. qal of ngs would 
be yiggas: gast, with the latter naturally becoming 
géset (exactly as malk > mélek, ete.). If the de- 
clined forms of géSet are in i (gisté(w) and gis- 
tam) rather than in expected a (viz., gast-), I 
think that once again the influence of the Ly verbs 
whose gal inf. const. is declined in i (lidti, ridti, 
Sibtt, ete. Cf. § XI 28-24 above) is decisive. 


30. To sum up: 


(1) Biblical Hebrew functioned with only one 
form as the gal inf. const. q°tol.™ 

(2) Biblical Hebrew frequently utilized nouns 
verbally, nouns of any morphology (§§IV [8b], 
V-VII). 

(3) Biblical Hebrew came to prefer the qrtlah 
morphology for stative-intransitive verbs (§ 10f), 
and for a time this morphology served alongside 
q°tol as the qal inf. const., only to become extinct 
before the rise of Mishnic Hebrew. 

(4) The segholate nouns in ¢ and a frequently 
influenced the suffixed forms of the qal inf. const. 
to turn the normal qétl- vocalization into qitl- and 
gatl- (§§ I-V). 

(5) The qal inf. const. s*kab (and perhaps 
sepal; § VIII), both the unsuffixed and suffixed 
forms, does not derive from any q°til form. I as- 
sume that some phonetic or analogic factor has 
been at work here. 





74 Whether g¢tol arose from a form *qutul, as everyone 
has assumed, I don’t know. 
adequate evidence for it. 


I am not aware of any 
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IMPORTANCE FOR THE STUDY OF ANCIENT EGYPTIAN HISTORY 
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THE PRIVATE FUNERARY stelae of the Middle 
Kingdom are an important source for the history 
of Ancient Egypt, furnishing valuable material 
for a study, not only of royal and state functions, 
but of society in general, during one of its most 
critical epoches. Nevertheless, they have not re- 
ceived the attention they deserve. 

In order to establish some kind of definition it 
is, first of all, necessary to elucidate a dating sys- 
tem, or at any rate the rudiments of such. Evers, 
in his work “Staat aus dem Stein,” tried roughly 
to date the Middle Kingdom stelae on the basis of 
archaeological evidence; but although his attempt 
embodies many fine ideas, it gives no more than 
material for dating, because his outlook, being 
almost entirely archaeological, is not sufficiently 
comprehensive. The same criticism applies also 
to the only other work of any importance on 
Middle Kingdom stelae, Miiller’s article “ Die 
Totendenksteine des Mittleren Reiches, ihre Gene- 
sis, ihre Darstellungen und ihre Komposition,” in 
Mitteilungen des Deutschen Instituts fiir Alter- 
tumskunde in Kairo, vol. IV, 1933. Neither of the 
two authors confines his investigations to stelae 
dated to particular reigns. This is a definite dis- 
advantage, as intuitive assumptions, as often as 
not, lead to blunders. 

To fill a serious gap in Egyptology, Mr. John 
Bennett and myself decided a few years ago to 
collect photographs, copies and descriptions of as 
many definitely dated private funerary stelae from 
the Middle Kingdom ? as we could find, and to use 
this material, however scanty, as a sound founda- 





*The importance of the Middle Kingdom lies in the 
fact that it is, so to speak, the melting pot where essen- 
tial features of Old Kingdom culture are fused with new 
elements which later determine the character of the New 
Kingdom. 

*I.e. from dynasties 11-13, and also the so-called 
Second Intermediate Period which connects the Middle 
with the New Kingdom. The most important Middle 
Kingdom dynasty is the 12th, with the kings Amenem- 
mes I, Sesostris I, Amenemmes II, Sesostris II and III, 
Amenemmes III and IV, and Queen Skemiophris. The 
Middle Kingdom lasted roughly from 2100 to 1700 B.c. 
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tion for a comprehensive dating system, directing 
our attention to the various aspects of the stelae, 
archaeological, philological, religious, social, etc. 
The stelae we used, amounting to some 80, belong 
chiefly to the reigns of Sesostris I, Amenemmes II 
and Amenemmes III. Fewer belong to the reign 
of Sesostris III, and fewer still to the 11th Dyn. 
The reigns of Sesostris II and Amenemmes IV 
and the Second Intermediate Period are only 
scantily represented, and we know of no stelae at 
all from the reign of Amenemmes I and the reign 
of queen Skemiophris. Eighty stelae, so irregu- 
larly distributed among the reigns and, on the 
whole, insufficiently published, are not many upon 
which to build a dating system. But to make use, 
for such preliminary investigations as ours, of the 
undated stelae as well would mean depriving our- 
selves of what little solid ground we have and 
getting lost in the maze of material.* 

This disadvantage consisting in the rarity of the 
dated stelae is, to a great extent, offset by the com- 
plex nature of our dating system. When Mr. 
Bennett, having chiefly dealt with the formulae,‘ 
and I, having studied the scenes, compared results 
we found that we had come to fundamentally the 
same conclusions. Since then, we have, in coopera- 
tion, succeeded in dating to the various reigns 
most Middle Kingdom stelae accessible to us. 

In the present article I have tried to evaluate 





* We also resisted the temptation to use the material 
contained in the rock tombs of the magnates of the 
Middle Kingdom. The reason is obvious. These tombs 
and the stelae are two entirely different categories of 
monuments. The owners of the tombs belonged to the 
upper range of society, those of the stelae to all classes, 
particularly middle and lower. To base an investigation 
of, e.g., the offering formula on the evidence of the 
tombs of the magnates as well as the stelae would be 
just as contrary to historical method as a study of 
Egyptian religion based indiscriminately on the Pyramid 
Texts, the Coffin Texts and the Book of the Dead, all of 
which belong to three fundamentally different stages of 
Egyptian culture. 

*Cf. C. J. C. Bennett, “Growth of the Htp-Di-Nsw 
Formula in the Middle Kingdom,” Journal of Egyptian 
Archaeology, vol. XXVII, 1941, pp. 77-82. 
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the dated Middle Kingdom stelae for historical 
purposes, making use of various of their features, 
without aspiring to completeness. Owing to present 
conditions, I can give here no more than the first 
results of my investigations. When dealing with 
the frequency of occurrence of certain features, 
I have, on the whole, preferred general terms to 
more precise ones, and wish the reader to take the 
results with a grain of salt—as I do. Yet, the fact 
that my broad results fit into the general picture 
of the Middle Kingdom, such as we can form from 
the study of other classes of material, shows that 
they are near the mark. 
I have investigated mainly the following points: 

a. Forms of stelae. 

b. Content (texts). 

ce. Family. 

d. Position of the woman in society. 

e. Ideal standard of life. 


a. In the 11th Dyn. we see the “ slab-stela ” 


CI, the form [] and the “ classical ” stela form 


The great number of stelae which, though 
undated, can with certainty be attributed to the 
1ith Dyn., show that the “slab-stela” was pre- 
dominant during this time. 

Under Sesostris I examples of the “ classical ” 
form greatly increase in number, whereas the 
“slab-stela” has become rare. Also rare is the 


form (J . The a -shaped stelae are new. 
Under Amenemmes II the rectangular forms 


“ 


have become fixed as 0 ; foal has disappeared ; 


the form a occurs quite frequently now; Q) 


terms show a decrease in number. A new form 


WW 
( ), a rough imitation of the “false door” of 


the tombs,® appears now for the first time. 

The reigns of Sesostris IJ] and Amenemmes III 
show no important change. 

b. The content® of the stelae during the 11th 





° The “ magical ” door, for the use of the spirit of the 
deceased. 

*I.e. the content of the texts, the scenes being almost 
without exception funerary in character. Scenes not 


referring to the cult of the dead are extremely rare. 
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Dyn. is preeminently secular. I found no stela of 
a purely religious character. 

Under Sesostris I we see already a remarkable 
change. The secular element is waning; prepon- 
derantly religious stelae are frequent. We now, 
for the first time, find purely religious stelae 
(nearly one half of the dated material). 

Under Amenemmes II purely religious stelae 
become still more frequent ; preponderantly secular 
stelae are very rare. 

During the time of Amenemmes III the purely 
religious stelae make up about three quarters of 
the dated material. 

c. The status of the various members of the 
family* and the positions of relative importance 
they occupy on the dated stelae present the fol- 
lowing picture: 

The mother plays no important role during the 
11th Dyn., but becomes, next to the owner himself, 
the central figure under Sesostris J. On the dated 
stelae from the time of Amenemmes III she is 
regularly either represented or mentioned. 

The father is omitted on the dated stelae of the 
11th Dyn., but appears already under Sesostris I, 
and more frequently in later times. Generally 
speaking, his frequency of occurrence runs parallel 
to that of the mother’s, without, however, ever 
attaining her position of importance. 

Brothers and sisters are not found on the dated 
stelae of the 11th Dyn.; they are introduced, for 
the first time, in the 12/h Dyn. Under Amenemmes 
III brothers have become more frequent, sisters 
still occur as often as before, as compared with 
Amenemmes II. 

The graph of development of the “old ” family 
as a whole exhibits a tendency to rise from the 
11th Dyn. to Amenemmes III. The sequence, ac- 
cording to the frequency of occurrence, is: mother, 
father, brothers, sisters. 

Compared with this, the “ new ” family presents 
a different picture: 

The wife is the most important of all the mem- 
bers of the family on the dated stelae of the 11th 
Dyn. She retains this position until as late as the 
time of Amenemmes IT; but later, under Sesostris 
III and Amenemmes III, she is pushed into the 
background. 





* Either represented or simply mentioned. The mother 
is most frequently mentioned in the ‘filiation’ of the 
owner. 

















Sons and daughters show practically the same 
tendency. On the dated stelae of the 11th Dyn. 
they are the only members of the owner’s family 
who are of any importance beside his wife, i.e. 
their mother. Their position seems even to become 
relatively more important under Sesostris I and 
Amenemmes II, but they, like their mother, recede 
into the background under Sesostris III and 
Amenemmes III. 

The “ new” family is of the greatest importance 
under the 11th Dyn. and the first half of the 12th 
Dyn. 

d. According to the dated stelae, women are, 
at all times, preeminent among the members of 
the family: during the 11th Dyn. the wife, later 
the mother of the owner. 

Of great interest is the way in which the mother 
or wife is represented in relation to the son or 
husband, i.e. the owner. There are, broadly speak- 
ing, three different ways: 1. Seated or standing 
behind * him and clasping him. 2. Seated or stand- 
ing behind him without clasping him. 3. Seated 
or standing opposite to him or in another register 
of the stela. 

It is obvious that these different ways of repre- 
senting the mother or wife of the owner correspond 
to different ideas about their position in relation 
to the opposite sex, since they reveal a gradual 
emancipation. What the stelae actually depict is: 

1, (Clasping). On all the dated stelae from 
the time of Sesostris J;° forms 2 and 3 are very 
rare. They are only half as frequent under Ame- 
nemmes II, and less still under Amenemmes III. 

2. (No clasping). It gradually appears more 
and more frequently and occurs on about half the 
number of investigated stelae from the time of 
Amenemmes III. 

3. (Complete emancipation). Becomes fashion- 
able—rather abruptly—under A menemmes I]. Still 
popular under Amenemmes III, 

Important, furthermore, is the title nb.t pr 
“lady of the house,” borne by any female member 
of the family. I did not find it on dated stelae 
earlier than Amenemmes III. It is still quite 
common in later times. 

e. I have investigated: 





* Actually beside him. 
*The dated material from the 11th Dyn. is too scanty 
for evaluation. 
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1. Water basin, ) either in connection with 
provisioning or offering 
mirror, scenes '° respectively, or 
> outside them (in the 
toilet box, hands of deceased per- 
sons, underneath the 

oil jug. j table, seat, etc.) 





. Lotus as ornament adorning the seat. 
. Dog. 
The owner’s wrinkles of fat. 
. Smelling of the lotus (by men and 
women ). 
. Holding of the lotus. 
7. Sceptre and staff (usually in the 
hands of the owner). 
8. Bracelets and anklets (worn by men 
and women). 
9. Offering scenes. 
10. Provisioning scenes. 


Or He OO 2% 


for) 


1. (Outside offering or provisioning scenes) : 


Water basins appear, first and most frequently, 
on the dated stelae under Sesostris J. They have 
already become more scarce under Amenemmes II; 
later, they disappear altogether. 

Mirrors*™ are met with most frequently during 
the time of the 11th Dyn., are of rarer occurrence 
under Sesostris I and Amenemmes II, and can no 
longer be found under Amenemmes III. 

A very few examples of toilet boxes are encoun- 
tered under the 11th Dyn. and Sesostris I, after 
whose reign they disappear. 

Oil jugs show a more complicated line of de- 
velopment. They are most frequent under the 
11th Dyn., become rarer under Sesostris I, disap- 
pear under Amenemmes II, and are fairly frequent 





10 By “ provisioning scenes ” I understand the rather 
genre-like representations of people carrying food, ves- 
sels, animals or flowers. By “ offering scenes” I mean 
representations—clearly related to the deceased—of peo- 
ple carrying gifts or actually proffering them. The dif- 
ference in outlook is important; it finds its expression 
in the absence or introduction of the personal element. 
Whereas the former scenes are meant to convey no more 
than insurance of a rich repast on the offering table, 
the latter scenes represent the feeling of the deceased 
himself. This is corroborated by the fact that the pro- 
visioning is usually done by servants, the offering, in 
most cases, by relatives, often sons. 

11 Always in connection with women, except in one 
case, under Sesostris III, where a mirror is proffered to 
a man. 
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- on the stelae from the times of Sesostris III and 
Amenemmes ITI, 

The same objects, when appearing in provision- 
ing or offering scenes, exhibit a similar tendency 
gradually to disappear, though at a faster rate. 

2. The lotus as ornament adorning the seat, 
which is characteristic of the seat of the Old King- 
dom without back support, still occurs on dated 
stelae of the 11th Dyn. It is very common under 
Sesostris I, becomes rarer under Amenemmes II 
and disappears under Sesostris III. There are only 
few examples from the time of Amenemmes III. 

3. The dog, usually underneath the owner’s 
seat, is depicted a few times on the dated stelae 
of the 11th Dyn., is very rare under Sesostris I, 
and disappears after his reign. 

4. Wrinkles of fat, which I did not find on the 
dated stelae of the 11th Dyn.,” are fairly frequent 
under Sesostris J. After his time they disappear, 
apart from an isolated occurrence under Sesostris 
Ii. 

5. The motif of smelling the lotus does not 
appear on dated stelae earlier than Sesostris J, 
when it is rather frequently met with, but only in 
connection with women. Later it seems to become 
somewhat rarer. From the time of Amenemmes II 
onwards, men, too, are represented as smelling the 
lotus. 

6. The motif of holding the lotus, only in con- 
nection with women, is first found on dated stelae 
under Sesostris J. It disappears after the time of 
Amenemmes II, having always been rare. 

%. Sceptre and staff, which occur on most of 
the dated stelae of the 11th Dyn., are met with 
less frequently under Sesostris I, and still less 
under the following reigns. It seems as though 
the period ensuing after the reign of Amenemmes 
IIT sees them in fashion again. 

8. Bracelets and anklets, worn by men, are very 
common under the 11th Dyn., but become much 
rarer under Sesostris I already. The dated stelae 
from the times of Sesostris [JI and Amenemmes 
III no longer show them. 

Bracelets, worn by women, exhibit practically 
the same tendency; but it is remarkable that, 
under the 11th Dyn., women wear bracelets much 
less than men do. 

9. Offering scenes, which occur on about half 





12 They are, however, not very rare on statues and in 
reliefs of the Old Kingdom. 
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of the dated 11th Dyn. stelae, gradually become 
rarer, but are still to be found under Amenemmes 
Il. 

10. Provisioning scenes, very rare on the dated 
stelae of the 11th Dyn., are frequent under Sesos- 
tris I, after whose time they revert to their former 
state of rarity. 

If we compare these preliminary results with 
what we know from other sources of information 
about the history of the Middle Kingdom, we 
comprehend their full meaning. 

I consider the reign of Sesostris III to be the 
pivot of the Middle Kingdom. Under him the 
power of the feudal nomarchs came to an end.” 
It is very likely that this revolution was, in a large 
measure, due to a popular movement. The new 
absolutism of the Pharaohs which succeeded the 
Feudal Age and gave outward expression to its 
triumph in Amenemmes III’s gigantic structure 
at Hawara in the Fayyaim, the so-called “ Laby- 
rinth,” had, to all appearance, been made possible 
by this same popular movement, which, in turn, 
was fostered by the kings for their own ends. 
It was a reciprocal process.** The exact definition: 
of these “ popular” forces is difficult; I cannot, 
here, give more than some general hints. 

Repercussions of a popular movement can be 
discerned long before the time of the Middle King- 
dom. Of special interest seems to be the growing 
importance of Osiris in the Pyramid Texts," the 
same one who, at all periods in ancient Egyptian 
history, appears as a popular god with an emo- 
tional, almost sentimental, cult and features of a, 
savior deity, such as are in favor with the people 
throughout human history. 

In the tombs of the nobles of the later part of 
the Old Kingdom (dynasties 5 and 6) “ popular” 
phrases came into vogue. Solemn declarations to 
the effect that the owner of the tomb had duly paid 
all the craftsmen employed on its construction are 
particularly significant. Even in the royal Pyramid 





18 Their rock-tombs cease abruptly; cf. Ed. Meyer, 
Geschichte des Altertums, vol. I, 2. 

** The hypothesis of a popular movement having influ- 
enced the overthrow of the feudal powers was put for- 
ward by Professor Walther Wolf in 1931 in a lecture at 
the University of Leipzig. I accepted his view in my 
thesis when investigating the social forces that brought 
about the revolution of El-‘Amarnah. 

*° A motley collection of texts, dating from different 
times, which some kings of the 5th and 6th dynasties 
had inscribed in their pyramids for their personal use 
in the hereafter. 




















Texts “moral” phrases are found. Some of these 
phrases, which apparently belong to the later por- 
tions of the Pyramid Texts, leave us in doubt as 
to whether the deceased king or the dead of non- 
royal, yet noble, descent are meant; in others, the 
reference to the king himself is unmistakable. 
They mirror a disintegration of the power of the 
Pharaohs who were compelled to consider popular 
conceptions. If the people had been of no impor- 
tance whatever in those days, the kings would 
hardly have thought it necessary to comply with 
general moral standards, still less so since the un- 
doubtedly old portions of the Pyramid Texts show 
the royal despot self-centered and devoid of all 
feelings of inhibition.*® 

Additional proof in support of my hypothesis is 
offered by the “ Admonitions” of the sage Ipuwér, 
a poetic description of the collapse of the state at 
the end of the Old Kingdom.’* This poem is full 
of scenes of popular riots and repeatedly denounces 
the appropriation, by the lesser orders, of privi- 
leges of the former upper classes. 

From the Heracleopolitan Period, between the 
Old and Middle Kingdoms, the Story of the Elo- 
quent Peasant has come down to us. It relates how 
some obscure peasant from a Western oasis, having 
suffered wrong at the hands of a subaltern, com- 
plains about him to the man’s superior and, not 
obtaining immediate redress, showers upon the 
high official nine indignant speeches, praising jus- 
tice and denouncing corruption. The official as 
well as the king is delighted at the peasant’s elo- 
quence and concedes his right at the expense of 
the irresponsible subaltern. 

Another well-known piece of Egyptian litera- 
ture, the action of which takes place during the 
time of the 4th Dyn., which, however, was written 
at a later period, probably again the Heracleo- 
politan, the stories of the Papyrus Westcar, de- 
scribes an episode in the life of king Cheops. The 
king is being told tales of magic which happened 
in the past, magic feats performed by lector priests. 
One of the princes mentions that there still lives 
a man capable of practising magic. It is interest- 





** Interesting material for this and similar questions 
may be found in J, H. Breasted’s “The Dawn of Con- 
science.” 

** The papyrus dates from a period later than this time. 
Although the poem contains no direct chronological in- 
dication, its reference to the final phase of the Old 
Kingdom is beyond doubt and now generally admitted. 
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ing to note that this man is no lector priest, but 
a layman, a commoner. The king wishes to see 
him, and the prince accordingly travels in person 
to the sage and brings him up to the court. The 
king asks him how it is that he has not seen him 
before, whereat the sage haughtily replies: “ It is 
only the one who is called that comes. The ruler 
called me and, behold, I am come” —an undis- 
guised rebuke of the king’s ignorance. And when 
the king, having heard that the sage is able to 
re-join a head that has been severed, orders a 
prisoner to be brought for experiment, he suffers 
this, his second, rebuke: “ Nay, not to a man! 
Such a thing is not done with the august cattle.” ** 
The most remarkable point in this story, however, 
is the fact that the magic practised by the lector 
priests of former times is virtually humbug, 
whereas the art of the “modern” layman-sage is 
preeminently practical: he knows of secret hap- 
penings in the political sphere which are a matter 
of life and death to the present dynasty, prophesy- 
ing the forthcoming birth of three future kings of 
a hostile dynasty to come. 

The most important sources for the part played 
by the people before the time of the New King- 
dom, however, are our stelae. In particular the 
stelae from the later half of the 12th Dyn. re- 
veal distinctly popular, non-royal and non-feudal 
conceptions.?® 

The revolution under Sesostris III did not break 
out suddenly. Ever since the beginning of the dyn- 
asty the inscriptions in the tombs of the nomarchs 
reveal the rising power of the Pharaohs. But the 
clearest indications of changes to come can again 
be gathered from the stelae. According to them 
the reign of Amenemmes II appears to have been 
a milestone on the road to the revolution.”° 





18° August cattle’ is a poetical expression denoting 
mankind, as Professor Spiegelberg has shown. (dZeit- 
schrift fiir agyptische Sprache und Altertumskunde, vol. 
64, pp. 89-90, with reference to Piehl and Maspero). 

19“ Popular ” conceptions, conveyed even by stelae that 
were set up by people of high rank, and also by evidence 
other than stelae, determine, to a certain extent, the 
character of the whole period from Sesostris III to 
roughly about the end of the 13th Dyn. For the popular 
movement since the later part of the Old Kingdom ef. 
Alexandre Moret, “ L’Accession de la plébe aux droits 
religieux et politiques sous le Moyen Empire,” Rec. 
Champollion, 1922. 

2° Evers, in his “ Staat aus dem Stein,” arrives at the 
conclusion that the reign of Amenemmes II is a turning 
point in the history of the Middle Kingdom stelae. 
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Possessing the knowledge with which the stelae 
of the 11th Dyn. furnish us, we may, on the other 
hand, regard the reign of Sesostris I as a stage of 
the development towards the revolution. Never- 
theless, his reign must still be considered as the 
finest and grandest phase of the Feudal Age** 
which was to come to an end under Sesostris III. 

A fundamental difference, at any rate, exists 
between the spirit of this age and that of the es- 
tablished revolutionary society under Amenemmes 
III. The stelae of the time of Amenemmes III 
reveal an unmistakable “ puritanism,” combining, 
like most kinds of puritanism, simplicity with 
spirituality and a marked interest in the hereafter. 

On the stelae of the Feudal Age, however, a 
colorful life pulsates. The principal feature of the 
stelae is the owner himself, in his ideal earthly 
state; wealth and power are lavishly displayed ; 
for ostentation is an integral element of every 
feudal society. And altogether the outlook on life 
at this time is seen to be essentially material, the 
religious element being almost a mere decorative 
addition, part of good breeding. 

This becomes particularly clear from the mate- 
rial I grouped under the heading “ Ideal standard 
of life.” In summarising it may be said that the 
11th Dyn.” and the time of Sesostris I were note- 
worthy for luxury and ostentation, as was, though 
to a lesser degree, the reign of Amenemmes II. 
Significant for this—feudal— period is the fact 
that, as we retrace our steps back to the beginning 
of the Middle Kingdom, we find that the lordly 
emblems par excellence, sceptre and staff, become 
more frequent. It is also remarkable that the 
representations of dogs on dated stelae are confined 
to the 11th Dyn. However, the most naive ex- 
pression of the tendency to enjoy life and con- 
spicuously to display wealth and security are the 
wrinkles of fat favored by the owners of stelae 
during the time of Sesostris I.** 

The sharpest contrast to the Feudal Age is, as I 
said, the time of Amenemmes III. Here, it looks 
as though the stelae have been stripped of their 





*1 T cannot deal here with the difference existing between 
Egyptian (Eastern) and European forms of feudalism. 
For a subtle discussion of the problems cf. Max Weber, 
Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft. 

*? Still “ provincial,” rustic in character. 

** It has often been stated that wrinkles of fat indicate 
old age in the art of Ancient Egypt; but this holds good 
for certain cases only, by no means for all. 
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“useless ” ornaments: the pageantry of the Feudal 
Age has largely given way to simplicity and even 
sobriety. The very idea of ostentation, the exhibi- 
tion of a rich material culture, has gone out of 
fashion. The stelae have become uniform, dull and 
unimaginative. Instead of piles of victuals, de- 
picted with a great love for detail, in front of the 
deceased, such as were characteristic of the former 
period, we now see only a few poor specimens, 
unrealistically sketched. Jewelery,** costly vessels, 
sceptre and staff, dogs, the lotus ornament adorn- 
ing the seat have all more or less disappeared. In 
addition, the lively, very “secular” and not at all 
funerary looking provisioning scenes with their 
motley crowd of servants have almost disappeared.?® 

Generally speaking we can say that the stelae of 
the late period show a tiring, monotonous array of 
postures and gestures. This is due not only to the 
frequent absence of the figures of servants, who 
were, at all times, represented in a freer style; for 
even the figures of the owner and his family on 
the stelae of the Feudal Age showed more variety 
of posture than is found later. It is significant 
that under Amenemmes III squatting figures, 
formerly rare,?* are quite common. They, too, 
illustrate the dominant tendency of this time to- 
wards simplicity and unconspicuousness. It ap- 
pears, moreover, that the later period shows a 
greater uniformity in the size of the figures.” 
Furthermore, at the time of Amenemmes III, each 
figure is crammed into the confines of a small 





*¢T am referring to bracelets in particular. As the 
figures on a number of stelae from this late period look 
like silhouettes (only the outer contours having been 
drawn) the evidence may be misleading. On the other 
hand we might expect that, even though there was no 
inner drawing, bracelets had been indicated by paint; 
but a scrutiny of originals and exact descriptions, also 
of such undated stelae as, to all appearance, belong to 
the later period, show that in representations on stelae 
both men and women had practically discarded bracelets. 

*° There were nevertheless tendencies in opposition to 
the dominant “ puritan” tendency. It is, e. g., remark- 
able that I found no instances of men smelling the lotus 
on the dated stelae of the ilth Dyn. and the reign of 
Sesostris I, but the few instances I did find occur under 
Sesostris III and Amenemmes III. 

26 The stela of Sa-hathor in the British Museum, which 
is dated to the time of Amenemmes II, has a recess with 
a squatting statuette of the owner. As stated above, the 
reign of Amenemmes II is a period of transition. 

*? Particularly in the 11th Dyn. the differences in size 
often were considerable, demonstrating the dominant 
position of the owner of the stela. 
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square, in such a way as to give the whole stela the 
semblance of a chessboard.?* 

There are two other points which throw more 
light on the post-feudal society. It seems as though 
the preeminence of the “new” family during the 
Feudal Age has receded before that of the “old” 
family; simultaneously we see a kind of emanci- 
pation of women. 

The first factor may be explained by the desire— 
not uncommon in revolutionary times—to stabilize 
the new society by linking it up with the past, 
which is personified by parents, brothers and sis- 
ters, here, whereas the feudal lord is inclined rather 
to favor the “new” family, which he himself 
founded, because the continuance of rank, title 
and property is embodied in it. 

More easy to comprehend is the other factor, the 
emancipation of women: in the later period of the 
12th Dyn. women less often clasp their husbands 
or sons as a demonstration of their subservience, 
but are frequently depicted on their own. The 
title nb.t pr “lady of the house,” which first ap- 
pears on dated stelae during the time of Amenem- 
mes ITI, is additional proof of their emancipation. 

Taken as a whole, the figures on stelae of the 
later time look almost anaemic, as compared with 
those of the Feudal Age. Whereas the men and 
women of the earlier period appear, in the repre- 
sentations, as people of robust health, the later 
generations look emaciated, even decadent.?® The 
introduction of the silhouette technique (not later 
than Sesostris III) has had a strong influence on 
this development. Generally speaking, the stelae 
of the Feudal Age seem to reflect a rural civiliza- 
tion, those of the revolutionary time an urban 
society. 

As already stated, the development towards 
simplicity had its counterpart in a growing spiritu- 
alization. This is illustrated by a number of points. 

In the content of the stelae the religious element 
prevails almost completely over the secular one in 
the later period of the 12th Dyn. 


Wi 
The stela form » Which is a rough imitation 
of the “false door ” known from the tombs, marks 
a definite stage in this direction. 
Whereas in the 11th Dyn. and early 12th Dyn. 


** Cf. also Evers, l.o. (“ Demokratisierung ”). 


** The arms, e.g., have the appearance of thin, dry 
branches. 
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the offering formula on stelae is usually dedicated 
“to the honored one..... X” (n im3hw) and 
afterwards (early 12th Dyn., occasionally later) 
often “to the soul of the honored one 

(n k3 n im3hw), it becomes customary, in the later 
part of the 12th Dyn.,*° to dedicate it simply “to 
the soul of X” (nk3n). It is to be noted 
that im3hw was originally a secular title designat- 
ing some sort of royal favorite. As time went on, 
it took on a funerary aspect: the one “honored” 
with the earthly king changed into one “ honored ” 
with the king of the dead, Osiris, or other funerary 
deities. But even in this changed, spiritualized, 
form the title im3hw did not fit in with the Zeit- 
geist of the revolutionary period of the later Middle 
Kingdom. It was dropped altogether, and the 
formula, cleansed of all earthly associations, how- 
ever faint, made entirely funerary. 

Stelae which, to all appearance, belong to the 
later period of the 12th Dyn.,** depict the owner 
being greeted by a relative who raises his hand 
and probably recites the offering formula. We may 
venture to infer that this scene has, in the later 
period, superseded the offering and provisioning 
scenes of the Feudal Age. The difference of out- 
look, as expressed in this change, is an important 
one; again the spiritual element is strengthened 
at the expense of the material element by preferring 
an inconspicuous gesture to the former ostentatious 
pomp. 

We furthermore see, as early as Amenemmes II, 
figures of gods, particularly of the funerary deities 
Osiris and Wepwawet, appearing in the upper part 
of stelae. 

The introduction of figures representing deities 
on private stelae is the most significant feature of 
the post-feudal age. Hereby any commoner, even 
of the humblest position, established direct contact 
with deity,** to a much greater extent than had 
already been done by the mentioning of divine 
names, e. g. in the offering formula of the stela. 

This peculiarity of the later stelae is closely 
connected with what we must consider to be the 
culminating point of the whole of the anti-feudal 
development: the identification, after the Feudal 
Age itself had already initiated this movement, 





5° Occasionally early 12th Dyn. I owe this and the 
other chronological references to Mr. Bennett. 

*1 I did not find any dated example. 

52 Cf. the habit, first known from the Middle Kingdom, 
of setting up private statues in temple courtyards. 
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of every deceased, male or female,** with Osiris. 
Any private person’s presuming to call himself 
“Osiris X” was not, as is sometimes asserted, 
confined to the New Kingdom and later periods. 
A stela which, to all appearance, dates back to the 
13th Dyn., was dedicated to the “ Osiris scribe of 
the harim Sa-Amin.” ** 

The immediate forerunner of the identification 
of owners of stelae with Osiris is the Osiris-like 
representation of the deceased as a mummy, which 
is found already on stelae from the time of Ame- 
nemmes III, though I do not know of any dated 
example. 

We have already learned that the revolution 
took some time to mature. The archacological evi- 
dence of the stelae points to the reign of Ame- 
nemmes II as being the most significant stage in 
this development. Mr. Bennett, on the other hand, 
informs me that from an investigation of the 
offering formula the time of Sesostris III appears 
as the turning point. This may be explained by 
the fact that religious formulae are usually slow in 
changing, as can be observed otherwise in history. 

Without going into details I may say that, in 
the light of the material I investigated, the time 
of Amenemmes II shows distinct features of dis- 
integration of the static, self-centered Feudal Age, 
whose serenity of mind was, on the whole, not dis- 
turbed by psychological problems, and a tendency 
towards reflection and planning. 

The time of Sesostris III seems to have devel- 





**In the late period of Egyptian history women and 
girls were, after their death, identified with the goddess 
Hathor. 

**At Trent; cf. Bissing, Zeitschrift fiir dgyptische 
Sprache und Altertumskunde, vol. 40, p. 118 ff., without 
any illustration. Professor Bissing dates it to the Middle 
Kingdom. As Mr. Bennett tells me, the structure of the 
offering formula and the spelling of the word “ Osiris ” 
make it extremely likely that the stela belongs to the 
13th Dyn. This “ seribe of the harim ” was obviously a 
man of humble position. The fact that the upper classes 
of the Feudal Age had taken the first step in this direc- 
tion becomes evident from the Coffin Texts (not later 
than the first half of the 12th Dyn., in many cases much 
earlier), where the identification of the deceased with 
Osiris is very common. The Coffin Texts are products of 
the Feudal Age and cease when it comes to an end. 
Another example of the identification of members of the 
upper classes with Osiris before the second half of the 
12th Dyn. is found in the tomb (no. 31) of one Siren- 
powet on the Western bank of the Nile opposite Ele- 
phantine which contains osirid statues of the owner. 
Sirenpowet was, among other things, commander of the 
frontier troops under Sesostris I. 


oped this tendency still further; its stelae seem 
less elegant in style than those from the reign of 
Amenemmes II. Characteristic of Sesostris’ time 
is an intensification of the cult of Osiris, revered 
not only as the god of the dead and the hereafter, 
but also as a victorious king who triumphs over 
his foes ** — just like king Sesostris III himself 
after the overthrow of the nomarchs. 

How conscious the people of the time of Sesos- 
tris III had become of their position in society is 
seen from a formula now appearing on stelae and 
expressing the desire of the deceased “to be power- 
ful in heaven, a blessed spirit on earth and justified 
(viz. by the Last Judgment) in the netherworld.” 
It is also at this time that we first find on stelae 
the epithet “ repeating life”; by it the owner wants 
to make doubly sure that he will be resurrected. 

The general impression gained from the stelae 
of the reign of Sesostris III suggests a period of 
transition. They do not reveal a definite style of 
the age of Sesostris III. 

Amenemmes III appears as the chief repre- 
sentative of the new absolutism which was made 
possible by the joint victory of king and people 
over the feudal lords. I have already mentioned 
the gigantic structure of the “ Labyrinth” built 
by Amenemmes III. Another outward expression 
of this new absolutism are colossal statues of the 
same king. Of particular interest, however, is the 
stela Cairo 20538 containing—an unusual case— 
a poetic hymn dedicated to Amenemmes III and 
composed in the form of an “ instruction ” to the 
owner’s descendants, urging them to be obedient 
to the king so as to find the true happiness of life.** 





8° Cf. Max Pieper, Die grosse Inschrift des Kénigs 
Neferhotep, conclusion. Another significant feature of 
this time is the appearance of the two magic wd}3.t-eyes 
in the upper part of stelae. They are found already on 
coffins from the 6th Dyn. and the earlier part of the 
Middle Kingdom. The problem is too complex to permit 
of a discussion within the framework of this article. 
All I may say here is that examples of the magic eyes 
on funerary objects dating back to times earlier than 
that of Sesostris III do not detract from the importance 
of their appearance on stelae of his time. ‘ 

°° The Cairo hymn shows that the spiritualizing ten- 
dency of this age was not absolute. For the stela on 
which it occurs, with the king as the center of interest, 
is essentially secular in character, reminding us of the 
tomb inscriptions from El-‘Amarnah, where the funerary 
element has been superseded by the dominating impor- 
tance of the royal despot who, too, had built up his 
power with the aid of a popular revolutionary movement. 
Another interesting feature of certain private stelae from 
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Judging by the stelae it seems that the reign of 
Amenemmes III was followed by a period of some 
kind of reaction, though it is at present difficult 
to define it.*? The few dated stelae do not reveal 
the new spirit before the 13th Dyn.; the examples 
from the time of Amenemmes IV still reflect the 
style of the age of Amenemmes III. 

On the stelae dating from times later than 
Amenemmes IV the multitude of figures, charac- 
teristic of the whole period from Sesostris I to 
Amenemmes IV, has given way to a careful selec- 
tion of a few important representations. Large 
figures, standing, arranged either one behind the 
cther or facing one another, have become the 
fashion, as well as large representations of gods. 
The stelae revert to the simple, yet impressive, 
arrangement of the 11th Dyn. Some undated 
stelae, which, in all probability, belong to this 
period, even show a revival of staff and sceptre. 

In conclusion we may briefly touch upon yet 
another point, the coloring of the Middle Kingdom 
stelae. A careful scrutiny of the material of the 
British Museum has shown that under the 11th 
Dyn. a rigid scheme of black-red-yellow for the 
coloring of the representations and hieroglyphs 
was in vogue. Great care and diligence were ap- 
plied in the coloring, particularly of the hiero- 
glyphs of birds and insects, as far as the limita- 
tions imposed by the scheme permit. Wherever 
possible, the natural coloring has been imitated ; 
the hieroglyphs still appear to be regarded as actual 
pictures rather than characters. During the time 
of Sesostris I other colors, viz, blue and green, are 
added. The rigidity has vanished. The general 
impression is vivid, though still refined and digni- 
fied. The coloring of these stelae already approaches 
realism. On the whole, the hieroglyphs are now 
painted blue ; they have become abstract “ writing,” 
their pictorial aspect having been more or less for- 





the later part of the Middle Kingdom is the appearance, 
in their upper part, of the symbol of royalty, the winged 
solar disc, which was to become quite popular on New 
Kingdom stelae. This, again, is a good illustration of the 
spirit of this time, characterized as it was by a new Pha- 
raonic despotism supported by, and fostering, a movement 
of the people. 

‘Eduard Meyer’s and Evers’ investigations point in 
the same direction. According to Evers we can see retro- 
spective tendencies in sculpture as early as Amenemmes 


IV. This holds good also for some of the formulae of the 
stelae. 
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gotten, although they are still well executed. The 
stelae from the second half of the 12th Dyn. show 
either a monotonous coloring or colors so striking 
as to convey the impression of cheap picture- 
postcards. The principle of realism is, on the 
whole, still adhered to, but as often as not it is 
discarded for the sake of special effects. The hiero- 
glyphs are blue, as before. The evidence of the 
13th Dyn. and the Second Intermediate Period is 
very peculiar. Some stelae from this time have 
both figures and hieroglyphs painted blue. Unless 
the scarcity of the material is misleading we dis- 
cern here a remarkable change as compared with 
the 11th Dyn. Whereas in this earlier time the 
writing had been rendered concrete through the 
fairly realistic coloring of the hieroglyphic charac- 
ters, and was thus introduced into the sphere of 
representations, it is the representations that, 
during the last period of the Middle Kingdom and 
shortly afterwards, are assimilated to the writing 
by giving them the same “abstract” coloring as 
that of the hieroglyphs. In this we perceive the 
outcome of the spiritualizing tendency linked up 
with the new rise of the people round about the 
middle of the 12th Dyn.** 





88 This tendency was to continue right to the end of 
the New Kingdom and even later. The appearance of the 
private funerary stelae from the New Kingdom and later 
periods clearly shows, with but few exceptions, that they 
are modelled on those dating from approximately the 
time of Amenemmes III; an ever increasing number of 
deities are depicted instead of human beings. A revival 
of ostentation can be perceived on the 18th Dyn. stelae 
where, in addition, the owner’s family still plays the 
most important part among the representations, the gods 
being of lesser consequence. During the 19th Dyn., how- 
ever, the gods, it seems, are of prime importance on 
stelae; the desire for ostentation has disappeared. In 
the following centuries the stelae become increasingly 
crude, and the magical element, so far only moderately 
employed, is made use of to an ever greater extent. The 
growing influence of religion, however superficial, was 
not confined to the stelae. It becomes apparent in very 
nearly every walk of life under the New Kingdom and 
later. Exceptions, such as the El-‘Amdrnah Age, are rare. 
The culminating point of this tendency is, in a material 
sense, the so-called Theban Theocracy of the 21st Dyn., 
in which the supreme ruler was Amfin who expressed his 
will through “ oracles.” This Theocracy was founded by 
a high secular official under the last of the Ramessides, 
whom he succeeded on the throne. The very fact that 
the new king had to remodel the whole conception of 
Egyptian kingship on theocratical lines is ample proof 
of the strength of the development towards spirituality 
as sketched above. 
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Words Distinguished by Tone in Duala 


In Duala, as in various Congo languages, words 
are differentiated by phonemic tone. The tone of 
a word said in isolation is not necessarily the same 
as the tone which it takes in a sentence. Most 
Duala words have at least three tonal forms, the 
use of which depends partly on the nature of the 
sentence (whether it is a statement, question, 
command, ete.), and partly on the syntactical 
relation between the word and the neighboring 
words in a sentence. 

A tone is high or low according as it is higher 
or lower than the average pitch of a speaker’s voice. 
A tone may be high, middle, or low. If we 
want to determine middle tone which approaches 
high tone, we may call it semi-high tone, and 
when middle tone approaches low tone we may 
all it semi-low tone. 

With regard to the inflection or direction a tone 
may be level, falling or rising, or fall- 
rise-fall, or rise-fall-rise, 

In this article the tones are represented thus: 


high-level tone............: 4 
semi-high-level tone.......: 4 
mid-level tone............: 8 
semi-low-level tone........: a 
oo eee 


To indicate a falling or rising tone, e. g. a com- 
bined falling-rising tone or rising-falling tone 
following marks are used: 


rise-fall-rise tone..........:a 
fall-rise-fall tone..........: 4. 


Taking a syllable as a tone-unit we have to 
consider not only its tone but also its phone 
(phonetic structure), stress and 
length. I cannot enter into the details of this 
problem in this article, but I must content myself 
with calling attention to the interrelationship 
of phone, stress and length. They are closely 
connected with one another. If we examine the 
tones in Duala, we find a distinct relationship 
between inherent tone and the actual tone. If we 


know the inherent tone of a word, we also know 
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its actual tone and vice versa. Sometimes the 
inherent tone may not be so well perceived in 
monosyllables; but as soon as we know the actual 
tone, we also know the corresponding inherent tone. 

Owing to the relationship and to the mutual 
effect that the tones have on each other, we notice 
that there are inherent tone-series and corres- 
ponding actual tone-series. Each tone-group of 
the inherent tone-series has its own actual tone- 
series. 

The inherent tone-series are confined to the 
series of tone-groups that are composed of tones 
which a stem and its derivatives may have 
according to different kinds of word-formation. 

In accordance with the inherent tone each stem 
and derivative has its actual tone-series confined 
to the series of tone-groups that are composed of 
tones which the word may have according to the 
declension or conjugation or the position or gram- 
matical function it has in the sentence. 

It is not the purpose of this article to discuss 
the various tonal forms of particular words. We 
note in passing, however, that there exist many 
different tonal declensions of nouns and many 
tonal conjugations of verbs. The differential tonal 
forms of verbs are numerous but perfectly 
regular; that it is to say when once it is known 
to which tonal class any particular verb belongs, 
all the tonal forms of that verb can be deduced 
by means of regular rules. 

Following is a list of tone-pairs in Duala: 


bebaedi marriage 

bebaédi killing 

bongd brain 

béngo fear 

bwanga breast 

bwanga remedy, medicine 
dibanga poisonous fruit 
dibanga crayfish 

dibanga cola-nut 

dibaé hindrance, obstacle 
dibao hoe 

dibekélé kind of snail 
dibekéle presence 

dibé mud, slime, mire 
dibo swelling, tumour 
dibo gourd 








he 
in 
al 








dibé 
dibobe 
dibdbé 
dibumbe 
dibumbe 
dibunjé 
dibunjé 
edim& 
edima 
ekok6é 
ekéko 
ekélo 
ekolo 
ekénkon 
ekonkon 
et6m 
etom 
isese 
isesé 
itaba 
itaba 
jangé 
jango 
jéné 
jené 

yoa 

joa 

kodi 
kédi 
léndo 
londo 
maséngd 
masong6é 
mba 
mba 
mbadi 
mbadi 
mbanga 
mbang& 
mbeu 
mbéu 
mbia 
mbia 
mbo 
mba 
mboa 
mbomako 
mbom&kd 
mbémbd 
mbomb6é 
mbénga 
mbonga 
médi 
modi 
mondé 
mondd 
mongé 
mongo 
mudi 
mudi 
midi 
mudi 


shore, coast 
little fish 
spider 

box on the ear 


misfortune; destruction, corruption 


sweepings, dust 
twig, bough 
wall 

snake, serpent 
reed, sedge 
bench 

fish 

sort of a spice 
worm 

butterfly 
maggot, grub 
guilt, fault 

fish 

whistle 
strangulation 
treason, treachery 
chase, hunting 
spear 

vision 

glass, plate-glass 
cleverness, intelligence 
wash 

sort of a crab 
jealously 
flatulance 
journey, travel 
tow 

high tide 

fog, mist 

goose 

mamma 

fish 

sort of a tree 
sort of a fish 
protrusion 
misfortune 

fruit of an oil-palm 
family, relations 
fish 

home 

prisoner, captive 
cudgel 

stilt 

relative 
forehead 
cushion 

sail 

moon; month 
female of animals 
tail 

ebb, ebb-tide 
spear 

back 

side 

storm, tempest 
smoke 

soul, spirit 
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mudiki 
mudiki 
mudik{i 
mukéko 
mukok6é 
mulén 
miutlon 
muné 
mune 
munia 
munia 
musima 
musim& 
musémba 
musomba 
muséngd 
musongo 
musonjé 
musénje 
mwanga 
mwanga 
mwéndi 
mwendi 
mwéngé 
mwenge 
mwénge 
mweén 
mwen 
ndedi 
ndedi 
ndénge 
ndenge 
ndékoloko 
ndokéloké 
ndoti 
ndéti 
ngandé 
ngando 
ngén 
ngen 
ngén 
ngo 

ngd 
ngodi 
ngodi 
ngokéld 
ngokolo 
njé 

njd 

njou 
njou 
nkombe 
nkémbé 
pambo 
pambod 
sinja 
sanja 
sao 

84d 

sao 
sekele 
sékele 





pestle 
gum-liana 
midge, gnat 
sand 

stock, stem 
army, troop 
feather 

finger; toe 
bite 

proverb 

bend 

valley 

fortune, luck 
cunning, craft, trick 
brass 
cartridge 

awl 

harlotry 

sort of a lizard 
root 
sea-stream 
gripe, handle 
message, news 
song 

sort of a red wood 
nursling, baby 
eggs 

bracelet 
sorrow, grief 
sort of a strong liana 
bow of a canoe 
sadness 

sleep 

fish 

fish 

dream 
crocodile 
dance 

clock, hour, watch 
stiffness 
impudence 
wind, coldness; fever 
sort of an ant 
strap, brace 
snore 
centipede 
pebble 

cruelty 
leopard 
madness 
elephant 

sort of a plant 
sort of a bird 
fracture 
willow 
meadow 

sort of a linen 
sort of an ant 
sort of a tree 
calm 

unchaste dance 
free man 
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tail 

gravel 

comb 
tooth-brush 
tomb, grave 
father 
source, spring 
gable 

horn 

wasp 

sort of a palm-tree 


sénge 

senge 

sisako 
sisaiko 
songe 

séngo 
tongo 

téngo 

téngd 

tango 

tutu 


deer 

swelling, tumour 
mamma 

sort of a crab 
dolphin 

shoal of fish 


tuta 
tutu 
yeye 
yeye 
yosé 
yoso 


Victor MARCEL WurRM 
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Notes on Haig’s Tables 


In 1932 Lieut. Col. Sir Wolseley Haig prepared, 
and Luzac published, a small reference book which 
is still in print, “ Comparative Tables of Muham- 
madan and Christian Dates.” As H. Henry Spoer, 
in his review in the June, 1933 JAOS (53.178), 
correctly pointed out, these tables are less con- 
venient than Wiistenfeld’s “ Vergleichungs-Tabel- 
len,” as completed by Mahler, but they are easier 
to obtain and hence may be found in the possession 
of such libraries and individuals as need tables of 
this sort and are unable to procure the German 
ones. Their usefulness is, however, diminished by 
several inaccuracies, a list of which is appended. 

To the years against which an asterisk (indi- 
cating leap-year) should be placed, as supplied by 
the published errata slip, there must be added: 
p. 15, 1172; p. 22, 1696; and p. 24, 1812; while 
1588 instead of 1587 should be so marked on p. 21. 

The last paragraph in the introduction (p. 6) 
should read as follows: These tables follow the 
New Style from the date of its introduction by 
Pope Gregory, Oct. 15, 1582, but should it be 
desired to express in Old Style dates between that 
time and Sept. 14, 1752, when the Gregorian calen- 
dar was adopted in England, ten days must be 
subtracted from dates from Oct. 15, 1582 to Feb. 
28, 1700 inclusive, and eleven days from Mar. 12, 
1700 to September 13, 1752. Mar. 1 to 11, 1700 
(NV. 8.) would be Feb. 19 to 29 (0. 8.). 

Likewise, the footnote on p. 21 should be cor- 
rected to read: In 1582, Pope Gregory XIII 
corrected the Julian Calendar, and from Oct. 15, 
1582 onwards Christian dates are given in the 
New, or Gregorian, Style. If it be desired to alter 
them to the Old, or Julian, Style, which was in 
use in England until Sept. 14, 1752, ten days must 


be subtracted from dates from Oct. 15, 1582 to 
Feb. 28, 1700 inclusive and eleven days from Mar. 
12, 1700 to September 13, 1752. Mar. 1 to 11, 
1700 (N. 8.) would be Feb. 19 to 29 (0. 8.). 


Individual corrections include the following: 


6 142 days (not 141) 
135 199 days (not 198) 
143 112 days (not 111) 
147 69 days (not 68) 
164 249 days (not 248) 
166 226 days (not 227) 
209 124 days (not 123) 
215 Feb. 28 (not 25) 
221 A.D. 835 (not *836) 
222 348 days (not 347) 
234 217 days (not 216) 
250 43 days (not 44) 
255 354 days (not 353) 
307 153 days (not 158) 
328 290 days (not 291) 
367 230 days (not 231) 
368 220 days (not 221) 
376 132 days (not 133) 
377 122 days (not 123) 
385 35 days (not 34) 
386 January 25 (not February) 
396 280 days (not 281) 
405 July 2 (not 3) 

182 days (not 183) 

427 A.D. 1035 (not 1036) 
465 260 days (not 269) 
498 266 days (not 265) 
548 March 29 (not 27) 
576 148 days (not 147) 
598 273 days (not 274) 
601 241 days (not 231) 
608 165 days (not 166) 
638 204 days (not 203) 
643 148 days (not 248) 
649 84 days (not 85) 
676 154 days (not 155) 
701 September 6 (not 5) 
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719 February 22 (omitted) 

720 February 12 (omitted) 

759 December 14 (not 15) 

812 135 days (not 136) 

813 125 days (not 126) 

867 September 26 (omitted) 

868 September 15 (omitted) 

870 1465, August 24 235 (all omitted) 
908 187 days (not 188) 

921 45 days (not 46) 


944 160 days (not 161) 
1005 August 25 (not 28) 
1116 126 days (not 125) 
1130 338 days (not 308) 
1163 344 days (not 334) 
. 1191 February 9 (not 19) 
. 30 December 13/12 347 (not 343) 


Finally, after 29/354 under Zu-l-Hijja on p. 
(32) it should be indicated that on leap years this 
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month has 30 days of which the 30th is the 355th 
day of the year. 

This is, perhaps, a suitable place to note an error 
in Wiistenfeld’s “Tabellen.” On page 48, AH 
1164 commenced on 30 November rather than 30 
December. 

Likewise, in the tables in Codrington’s useful 
“ A Manual of Musalman Numismatics ” AH 260 
commenced on October 27 rather than 7. 

If Haig’s tables could, in subsequent editions, 
be corrected to a corresponding degree of accuracy, 
they would serve a useful, if limited, purpose. In 
their present state they must be considered too 
misleading to be recommended. 


Harry W. HAazarp 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 





Orientalia in Germany and Scandinavia 


The present status and fate of many of the 
German Orientalists is daily coming to light, as 
well as information about the work which was 
accomplished during the war.’ It is still difficult, 
however, to obtain information about publications, 
much less to obtain them. A list of some of the 
books published during the war in Germany may 
prove of some interest to those working on related 
subjects, especially as many of the books have not 
been destroyed and are still in stock. The list is 
necessarily incomplete, but many of the books have 
been seen. 

A letter from O. Harrassowitz dated 7 January 
1947 says that the entire stock of the Porta 
Iinguarum Orientalium has been destroyed in- 
cluding the latest three volumes, viz.—S. Konow, 
Khotansakische Grammatik, 1940; A. von Gabain, 
Alttiirkische Grammatik, 1941; ibid., Ozbekische 
Grammatik, 1943. “ Eine Neuauflage kommt vor- 
laufig nicht in Frage. Die Gabein’sche Gram- 
matik ist unerwiinscht und wird gar nie mehr 
erscheinen.” ( ?) 

A new journal devoted to the Orient will appear 
in the spring of 1947 in the British Zone. It is 
entitled, Die Welt des Orients, wissenschaftliche 
Beitriige zur Kunde des Morgenlandes, edited by 


*For information about personalities cf. Pohl, A., 
Personalnachrichten, Orientalia 15, 1946, 504. 


Dr. Martin Noth—Bonn and Ernst Michel. It 
will be published by the Hans Putty Verlag, 
Wuppertal. 

A list of books published in Germany since 1940 
follows : 


Ancient Near East: Alp, Sedat, Untersuchungen 
zu den Beamtennamen im Hethithischen Festzere- 
moniell (Sammlung Orientalischer Arbeiten 5) 
Leipzig 1940; Berg, F., Die Sprachen von Qatna 
(Altkaukasische Studien 2) Leipzig 1940; Brgnno, 
E., Studien iber hebriéische Morphologie und 
Vocalismus auf Grundlage der mercatischen Frag- 
mente der zweiten Kolumne der Hezxapla des 
Origenes, AFKM 26, 1941; Bultmann, R., Das 
Evangelium des Johannes, Gottingen 1941 ; Ebling, 
E., Das aramdisch-mittelpersische Glossar Frahang- 
i-Pahlavik im Lichte der assyriologischen For- 
schung (Mitteilungen der altorientalischen Gesell- 
schaft 14) Leipzig 1941; Eilers, W., Iranische 
Beamtennamen in der keilschriftlichen Uberlief- 
erung, AFKM 25, 1940; Erdmann, K., Das 
iranische Feuerheiligtum, Leipzig 194—; Erdmann, 
K., Die Kunst Irans zur Zeit der Sasaniden, 
Leipzig 1944; Friedrich, J., Hethitisches Ele- 
mentarbuch, Heidelberg 1940; Gren, E., Klein- 
asien und der Ostbalkan in der wirtschaftlichen 
Entwicklung der réimischen Katserzeit, Leipzig 
1941; Hinz, W., Altpersischer Wortschatz, AFKM 
26, 1941; Hdélscher, G., Die Anfange der heb- 
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réischen Geschichtsschreibung, SHAW, Heidelberg 
1942; Ippel, A., Wirkungen griechischer Kunst 
auf Asien (Der Alte Orient 39) Leipzig 1940; 
Krause, K., Bogazkéy Tempel 5, Ein Beitrag zum 
Problem der hethitischen Baukunst (Istanbuler 
Forschung 11) Berlin 1940; Littman, E., Thamid 
und Safa, Leipzig 1940; Marie San Nicold, Bei- 
trige zu einer Prosopographie neubabylonischer 
Beamten der Zivil und Tempelverwaltung, Miin- 
chen 1941; Mensching, G., Gut und Bose im 
Glauben der Volker, Leipzig 1941; Moortgat, A., 
Vorderasiatische Rollsiegel, Berlin 1940 ; Moortgat, 
Entstehung der Sumerischen Hochkultur (Der 
Alte Orient 43) Leipzig 1945; Miller, H. W., 
Felsengriber der Fiirsten von Elephantine (Agypt. 
Forschungen 9), Leipzig 1940; Noth, M., Die 
Welt des Alten Testaments, Berlin 1940; Noth, 
Uberlieferungsgeschichtliche Studien, die sam- 
melden und bearbeitenden Geschichtswerke im 
Alten Testament, Halle 1943; Ose, F., Supinum 
und Infinitiv im Hethitischen (Mitt. der Vorderas.- 
Agypt. Gesell. 47) Leipzig 1944; Passarge, S., Die 
Urlandschaft Agyptens und die Lokalisierung der 
Wiege der altdgyptischen Kultur, Halle 1940; 
Pfister, K., Die Etrusker, Grésse, Geheimnis und 
Untergang eines Volkes, Miinchen 1940; Scharff, 
A., Die Friihkulturen Agyptens und Mesopota- 
miens (Der Alte Orient 41) Leipzig 1941; Scharf, 
Wesenunterschiede dgyptischer und babylonischer 
Kunst (Der Alte Orient 42) 1942; Stock, H., 
Studien zur Geschichte und Archiiologie der 13.-17. 
Dynastie Agyptens, Gliickstadt Augustin 1942; 
Ungnad, A., Die Venustafeln und das neunte Jahr 
Samsuilunas (1741 v. Chr.), Leipzig 1940 ; Ungnad, 
Kine neue Grundlage fiir die altorientalische Chro- 
nologie, Archiv fiir Orientforschung 13, 1940; 
Waag, A., Nirangistan, Leipzig 1941; Zeissel, H., 
Athiopen und Assyrer in Agypten, Gliickstadt und 
Hamburg 1944. 


Islamica: Abramowski, R., Dionysius von Tell- 
mahre, Jakobitischer Patriarch von 818-845, 
AFKM 25, 1940; Andrae, T., Die letzen Dinge, 
deutsch von H. H. Schaeder, Leipzig 1940; Bar- 
theel, C., Unter Sinaibeduinen und Moénchen, 
Berlin 1943; Bjérkmann, Schaeder, etc., Arabische 
Fithrergestalten (Arabische Welt 5), Berlin 1944; 
Kilers, Zwodlf irakische Vierzeiler (Sammlung 
Orientalischer Arbeiten 10), Leipzig 1942; Fiick, 
J., Die arabischen Studien in Europa vom 12. bis 
den Anfang des 19. Jahrhunderts, Leipzig 1944; 


Giesecke, H., Das Werk des ‘Aziz ibn Ardasir 
Astarabadi (Sammlung Or. Arbeiten 2), 1940; 
Hartmann, R., Die Religion des Islam, Berlin 
1944; Hinz, W., Persisch I, Leitfaden der Um- 
gangsprache, Berlin 1942; H6fner, M., Altsiid- 
arabische Grammatik, Leipzig 1943; Jaschke, G., 
Die Tiirket in den Jahren 1935-1941 (Sammlung 
Or. A. 13) Leipzig 1943; Jansky, H., Lehrbuch 
der Tiirkischen Sprache, Leipzig 1943; Kiihnel, 
E., Kunst und Kultur der arabischen Welt, Berlin 
1943; Kiihnel, Jslamische Schriftkunst, n. d.; 
Littman, E., Verzeichnis der Schriften von, Tii- 
bingen 1945; Littman, Kairiner Volksleben, 
Leipzig 1942; Littman, Der deutsche Beitrag zur 
Wissenschaft vom Vorderen Orient, Stuttgart 
1942; Mlaker, K., Die Hierodulenlisten von Ma‘in, 
nebst Untersuchung zur altsiidarabischen Rechts- 
geschichte und Chronologie, Leipzig 1943; 
Neddkoff, B. C., Die Gizya (Kopfstewer) im 
Osmanischen Reich, Leipzig 1942; Pretorius, E., 
Persische Miniaturen, Leipzig 1940; Richter, G., 
Der Sprachstil des Korans, Leipzig 1941 ; Schaeder, 
H. H., Der Orient in deutscher Forschung, Leip- 
zig 1944; Taki Ed Din al Hilali, Die Einleitung 
zu al-Biriinis Steinbuch (Sammlung Or. Ar. 7); 
Taeschner, F., Geschichte der arabischen Welt, 
Berlin 1944; Wehr, H., Verzeichnis der arabischen 
Hss. in der Bibliothek der DMG, AFKM 25, 1940; 
Fischer, A., Der Koran des Abw'l-Al@ al-Ma‘arris, 
Leipzig 1942. 


India and the Far East: Benda, Der vedische 
Ursprung des symbolischen Buddhabildes (Samm- 
lung Or. Ar. 1); Beythan, H., Praktische Gram- 
matik und Ubungsbuch der Tamilsprache, Leipzig 
1943; Box, A., Das japanische Familiensystem 
(Samm. Or. Ar. 6); Breoler, B., Alexander Bund 
mit Poros. Indien von Dareios zu Sandrokottos, 
Leipzig 1942; Glasenapp, H., Die Religionen 
Indiens, Stuttgart 1943; Haenisch, E., Die Ge- 
heime Geschichte der Mongolen, (dritten Teil von 
Manghol un Niuca Tobca’an), Leipzig 1941; 
Haenisch, Die Kulturpolitik des mongolischen 
Weltreiches, Berlin 1943; Hillebrand, A., Aus 
Brahmanas und U panisaden, Jena 1943 ; Kiimmel, 
A., Mahesvara’s Sabdabhedaprakaga (Samm. Or. 
Ar. 4) ; Liiders, H., Bharhut und die buddhistische 
Literatur, AFKM 26, 1941; Spies, O., Jbn Fad- 
lallah al-Omari’s Bericht iiber Indien, Leipzig 
1943; Stenzler, A., Elementarbuch der Sanskrit- 
sprache, 12 Aufl., Berlin 1943. 
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Addenda. 
Oppenheim, M. F. von, Die Beduinen, Band II, 
Leipzig 1943, 447 p.; Hartmann, R. and Scheel, H. 
ed., Beitrage zur Arabistik, Semitistik und Islam- 
wissenschaft, Leipzig 1944, 530 p.; Taeschner, F., 
Der anatolische Dichter Nasiri (um 1300) und 
seine Futuvvetname, AFKM 29, 1, Leipzig 1944; 
Strothmann, R., Festkalender der Nusairier von 
Maimun ibn el-Kasim von Tiberias um 968-1035, 
Der Islam, Band 27, 1946 (Arabic text, 276 p.). 


Scandinavia 


The Oriental journal Le Monde Oriental, Upp- 
sala, has ceased publication as of 1 January 1947. 
Henceforth Swedish orientalists will cooperate with 
Danish, Dutch and Norwegian colleagues in the 
publication of Acta Orientalia. A_ philological 
group has been formed at Lund, Sweden which will 
publish a journal devoted to Indo-European and 
Semitic philology called Studia Linguistica. 

The rich Armenian collection of the Géteborg 
public library, comprising over six hundred manu- 
scripts and books, has been catalogued by Stig 
Wikander, and the catalogue is in press (Jan. 
1947). The collection is especially rich in the 
Tiflis editions of Armenian classics. 

The important collections of the Museum of Far 
Eastern Antiquities has been moved to new quar- 
ters in the Historiska Museet, Storgatan, Stock- 


holm. Courses in Chinese have been instituted by 
Prof. B. Karlgren in Stockholm University. Work 
on the Pali dictionary in Copenhagen continues. 

Many Scandinavian publications, which do not 
appear in a series, pass unnoticed outside of 
northern Europe; hence a list of recent publica- 
tions, all concerned with the Near East, may be 
of some interest. 


Christensen, A., L’Iran sous les Sassanides, Copen- 
hague 1944 (revised edition); Edsman, C., Le 
baptéme de feu, Leipzig and Uppsala 1940; 
Eklund, R., Life between Death and Resurrection 
according to Islam, Uppsala 1941; Engnell, I., 
Studies in Divine Kingship in the Ancient Near 
East, Uppsala 1943; Pst og Vest Afhandlinger 
Tilegnede prof. Dr. Arthur Christensen, Kgpen- 
havn 1945; Ostborn, G., Téra in the Old Testa- 
ment, A Semantic Study, Lund 1945; Salonen, A., 
Nautica Babylonica. Fine lexikalische und kul- 
turgeschichtliche Untersuchung, Helsinki 1942; 
Widengren, G., The Great Vohu Manah and the 
Apostle of God, Uppsala 1945 ; ibid., Mesopotamian 
Elements in Manichaeism, Uppsala 1946; Wikan- 
der, S., Vayu, Texte und Untersuchungen zur Indo- 
Iranischen Religionsgeschichte, Uppsala 1941; 
ibid., Feuerpriester in Kleinasien und Iran, Lund 
1946. 


RicHarp N, FryYE 
Lonpon. 





Steindorff Bibliography: Additions 


Special thanks are expressed to Dr. Ludwig 
Keimer, of Cairo, Egypt, and Dr. Theodore C. 
Petersen, of the Catholic University of America, 
in Washington, D. C., who have kindly furnished 
the additions below to the Steindorff Bibliography. 
Items from 1892 through 1915 are from Dr. Peter- 
sen, the rest from Dr. Keimer. Page numbers at 
the left refer to JAOS, vol. 66, No. 1, Jan.-Mar., 
1946, 

Pp. 78, bottom (1892) : 
Aegypten und die Mykenische Kultur: Sitzungs- 


berichte der Archdologischen Gesellschaft zu Berlin, 
1892, Heft 12. This same article appeared as: Sonder- 


abdruck from: Wochenschrift fiir klassische Philologie, 
1892, Archdologische Gesellschaft zu Berlin. Dezember 
Sitzung, 1891, pp. 1-28. 

p- 79 (1895): 
The last item listed appeared as: 
Wie in Agypten ausgegraben wird, mit 2 Zeichnungen 
von Paul Hey: Velhagen & Klasings Monatshefte, XI, 
pt. 2 (= Heft 7, Mirz, 1897), 1896-97, pp. 58-63. 

p. 80 (1899-1900) gives only part of the title of the 

article: 

Ein religiédser Reformator im Alten Agypten (Mit 
Einschaltbild u. 13 Textillustrationen). Ein neu- 
ausgegrabener iigyptischer Tempel: Velhagen & Kla- 
sings Monatshefte, XIV, pt. 2 (= Mirz, 1900), pp. 
49-63. 
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p- 81 (1905): 
An Amerikas hohen Schulen: etc. . . .: Velhagen € 
Klasings Monatshefte circa 1905 is = vol. XX, pt. 1 
(= Heft 4, Dez. 1905), pp. 441-448. 


add: p. 81 (1914-1915) : 
Altigyptische Portritplastik (19 Abb.): Velhagen 
Klasings Monatshefte, XXIX, pt. 2 (= April, 1915), 
1914-1915, pp. 474-487. 


p. 82 (1923) : 
Pharao Tutenchamun und sein Grabschatz: Berliner 


Morgenpost, No. 72, 2. Beilage, March 25, 1923. Also 
appeared along with another article, Das neugefundene 
Kénigsgrab von Theben: Aegyptische Korrespondenz 
III, fascicles 4, 5 & 6. 


add: p. 85 (1937): 
Adolph Erman, 1854-1937 (Obituary): A.Z., vol. 73, 
pp. v-vii. 


> 


JAMES HENRY BREASTED, JR. 


Los ANGELES CouNTY MUSEUM. 
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Documents tigrigna (éthiopien septentrional). 
Grammaire et textes = Collection linguistique 
publiée par la Société de Linguistique de Paris, 
vol. 48. By Wotr Lestav. Paris: (KLINCK- 
SIECK), 1941. viii + 388 pages, xv charts. 


Tigrifia is spoken in the extreme north of 
Ethiopia, where it is looked down upon as a rude 
patois,’ and in the southern part of Eritrea, where 
it enjoys the status of the recognized native lan- 
guage. The first serious attempts to reduce it to 
writing were made at the instance and with the 
encouragement of European missionaries: it is 
now eighty years since the Gospels, translated by 
a native of Adua, were published at the Mission 
Press of St. Chrischona, Basle. Since then numer- 
ous religious and educational books, mostly trans- 
lations from European languages, were produced 
by French Lazarists, Italian Capuchins and Swed- 
ish Protestant missionaries, and what they had 
begun in the way of creating a Tigrifia “ litera- 
ture” was continued (rather late in the day) by 
the secular authorities, both Italian and British, 
mainly in the shape of newspapers.” It is only 
natural that the linguistic policy of the Missions 
as well as of the Public Information Offices should 
have been directed towards standardization. The 
result is that we possess ample material for study- 
ing the formation of a more or less uniform lite- 
rary language (literary, that is, rather in posse 
than in esse), but are rather ill informed about 
the language as it is actually spoken. 

Dialectal variations are known to be neither few 
nor unimportant, though not to the point of making 
the speech of Tigré unintelligible in Hamasén. 
The work under review describes the speech of one 
single informant from the district of Akkele Guzay 
(in the extreme south-east of Eritrea), but may 
nevertheless serve as an introduction to Tigrifia 
in general; a useful supplement will be found in 
the same author’s Observations sur quelques dia- 





*Amharas dislike, and make fun of, its harsh laryn- 
gals (“throat-scraping language,” Afevork, Menelik II, 
p. 54); Aleqa Taye (Abyssinian History 22) mentions 
among the merits of Amharic that it “does not strangle 
the throat.” 

*A selection from the original contributions to The 
Eritrean Weekly News might be useful as a Tigrifia 
Reader.—I am indebted to Mr E. Ullendorff for supply- 


ing me with this paper and other publications from 
Asmara. 
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lectes du tigrigna (dialectes d’Akkele Gouzay, 
d’Adoua et du Hamasen),’ in JA 1939 I, 61-115. 
I do not think that those have been right who have 
stressed the dialectal diversity of Tigrifia in con- 
trast with the alleged unity of Amharic; differ- 
ences within spoken Amharic, though very im- 
perfectly known, are by no means negligible. 

Leslau’s book comprises a detailed grammar 
(153 pp.), full grammatical tables, and a collec- 
tion of texts, the whole, of course, in phonetic 
script (rather “broad,” but not normalized). The 
grammar, which has had the benefit of a revision 
by Leslau’s teacher, Marcel Cohen, is vastly supe- 
rior to its predecessors.* It is a model of succinct 
and precise formulation, which shows throughout 
the hand of the experienced grammarian. I would 
single out for praise the sections on the formation 
of nouns, on the conjugation with its intricate 
rules concerning gemination, and, above all, on con- 
junctions and particles. The treatment is strictly 
descriptive. 

The book has been produced under singularly 
unfavourable circumstances, the nature of which 
may be guessed from the date it bears. Both the 


‘author and the Société de Linguistique are entitled 


to our respectful gratitude. 
A few remarks on points of detail :— 


§ 5. In all likelihood # is not genuinely Tigriiia, 
and there is room for doubt with regard to ¢. But 
so far as the other prepalatals are concerned, the 
facts seem to militate against Leslau’s opinion that 
these sounds are borrowed from Amharic: harié 
“flour” 292:9 (Geez haris) does not exist in 
Amh. ; ‘aéa “ lot (sors) ” 333 pu® is ata in Amh.; 
tas “smoke, fumigation” 181: 12 contrasts with 
Amh. tis or, with prepalatalization, ¢as, the latter 





*TI have not yet seen pointed out two peculiarities of 
the Hamasén dialect which occur frequently in the new 
official language: (1) the use of the gerund of ’azzdwd 
(da Bassano, Vocab. 558 b), ’azziyu ete., in the sense of 
“very, much, greatly” (also in Kolmodin’s Traditions, 
in the Swedish N.T., and in the Imitatio) ; — (2) the 
change of the conjunction ka- into kd- before the Impf. 
preformatives td- and nd- (in the causative stems) ; also 
in Kolmodin and the Swedish N. T., but only exceptionally 
in the Imitatio. 

*I have not yet seen Conti Rossini’s Lingua tigrina 
(Rome 1940), nor his Proverbi, tradizioni e canzoni 
tigrine (Verbania 1942) ; cf. his admirable bibliography, 
Pubblicazioni etiopistiche dal 1936 al 1945, in Rassegna 
di studi etiopici 4 (1946) 94. 

* Da Bassano gives ‘i¢¢a and ‘asa (as in Geez); both 
che tand the geminated ¢ of the former need investigation. 
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form now being especially used with reference to 
the “fumes” of poison-gas (Lum. et Pair 1936, 
23 Jan., 33a; 5 March, 826; 19 March, 1026) ; 
and the § of the cardinal numbers from five to nine 
(accompanied by a strong labialization of the whole 
word) is peculiar to Tigrina.® 


§ 15 Note. I fail to understand the statement 
that the diphthongs dy and dw “peuvent étre 
monophtonguisées en e, 0” : bet (“de bayt”) 
“house,” ‘of (“de ‘awf”) “bird.” So far as I am 
aware none but monophthonguized forms occur 
not only in Tigrifia but already in Geez, the only 
example of Geez bayt (in Ethiopic characters) 
known to me being Leslau, Lexique sogotri 86. 


§3la. By the side of the “substantif passif ” 
gattal (Amh. gattali), e. g. g’erras “morsel” 
(348:6), qg”arras “piece,” there ought to have 
been mentioned what can probably best be termed 
the “ substantif passif fréquentatif ” gataltal (Amh. 
gataltali),? e. g. q”arasras (q’urasras 347: 7) 
“crumbs,” g”arasras “small pieces” (baqurasras 
piecemeal ” 240: 9). A good example of the Amh, 
equivalent of the latter, g’aratraé, occurs in Luce 
di Roma (Addis Abeba), 11 March 1940, unnum- 
bered p. 49, in an article on the Fiat foundries: 
bazuw quratraé barat and qurraé barat yahonall 
“the many pieces of iron become one piece of iron.” 


§33f. warsa “inheritance” is not gatla but 
gatlya, and probably an Amharism; cf. Praetorius, 
Amh. Spr. §132¢; Cohen, Traité 98. Another fre- 
quent word of this class (not, I think, in Leslau’s 





®T have not seen Yushmanov’s (Russian) article “A 
sibilant anomaly in the Tigrifia numerals” (Leslau, 
Bibliography of the Semitic Languages of Ethiopia 49 b), 
which presumably deals with this phenomenon. 

*This form is a singular, though in translating we 
usually must employ a plural. It implies the idea of 
plurality insofar as it denotes the gattal broken up into 
many pieces, but is not a plural of gattal. Cf. Afevork, 
Verbo 90; Cohen, Nouv. Et. 82, to whose examples add 
terafrafi “remains,” Lum. et Pair, 29 Oct. 1925, 185 b, 
in a passage dealing with the evils of private slaughter- 
ing: “Carrying away the meat that is to be eaten, the 
siaughterers leave that which they do not need to the 
dogs and go off; and after the dogs have eaten what they 
can, the rest (ydtdrrdfaw) remains on the ground, and 
this blood and these remains of meat (ydsaga tarafrafi) 
lie there day and night &c.”; ydtdrrdfaiw and tarafrafi 
refer to the same object, but the latter implies that the 
remains consist of small shreds and also that they are 
scattered about. 


texts) is harsa “cultivated field,” now (like Amh. 
arsa) used for “ agriculture.” 


§ 33g. Is not kalkaila “prohibition,” though 
confirmed by da Bassano (on whom, however, no 
absolute reliance can be placed in small matters 
like this), an error for kalkdla (as in Amh.) and 
to be grouped with bazbdza “pillage” and tankira 
“strength ”?® Instead of marmara “ examination ” 
236: 6 one should likewise expect marmdra, and 
this is how the word is spelt by da Bassano and, 
e.g.,in EWN no. 150, 44a, line 49. All these words 
are shared with, and possibly borrowed from, Am- 
haric, where gattala / gartila is the commonest 
form for nomina actionis from geminating and 
quadriliteral verbs;® recent grammarians have 
failed to give it due prominence. 


§ 33k. As an example of gatldt from a IIlae y 
verb timet “hunger” 355: 6 might have been quoted 
(cf. Schreiber-Praetorius, ZDMG 37, 445). Thei 
(instead of 2) of the first syllable is unexpected. 


§33m. Add wahabta “ gift” 224:3 and saz- 
afta “trouble, care ” 365: 4. 


§ 60. A full study of the uses of the definite 
article (the demonstrative for remoter objects, as 
in Modern Syriac and in the Romance languages), 
would require a monograph. I shall restrict myself 
to pointing out certain conditions under which the 
article is absent, though in an ordinary way it 
would seem to be called for. 

Cumulation of articles is avoided. This would 
occur when the “antecedent” (a misnomer in 
Modern Ethiopic languages) and the subject of a 
relative clause ought each to be provided with an 
article: 





‘It is a priori unlikely that there should be a qértédla 
for quadriliterals, seeing that qdtdéla (with simple t) 
mostly belongs to the geminating stem, as does qetela 
in Geez (Dillmann, Gram. §1llla): ’abesa “crime” 
(belonging to ’abbesa I 2) has a simple b in the tradi- 
tional pronunciation and also in Amharic (Afevork, 
Gram. 297: 27; Baeteman, Dict. s.v.), while for Tigrina 
da Bassano marks the b as geminated (cf. Wajnberg, 
ZDMG 90, 642). In Amh. the middle consonant is usually 
simple: however, Afevork, Verbo 90 gives sdbbdra “ Va- 
zione di rompere,” but séddéra in Gram. 254: 6; assdba 
“thought” Verbo 139, but jamdra “ beginning ” ib. 137 
without the gemination mark. 

® Praetorius, Amh. Spr. §131d; further exx. are 
¢akkedla “hurry,” fatténa “examination,” loggdsa 
“generosity,” gabbdla “ carnival,” tayydga “ question”; 
quadriliterals: ¢cabcdba “applause,” tang’dla “ magic”; 
cf. Wajnberg, 1. c. 643. 
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An instructive example is supplied by the fre- 

uent phrase “the place (bota) where .. .”; bota 
usually takes the masc. def. article, as may be seen 
from examples in which the subject of the relative 
clause is a pronoun: ‘ankabtu ’attahadrallu bota 
“from the place where she was sleeping ” 363 : 8-9, 
In the case of the subject being a determinate 
noun we ought, accordingly, to expect two articles 
one after another. In the “Story of a Student 
and a Woman,” the student, having for the first 
time been introduced with the indefinite article, 
hade timahari (346: 11), is six times (347:12; 
348: 6, 7; 349: 3,10, 11) referred to with the defi- 
nite article, ’atu tamahari; the seventh time hap- 
pens to occur in the phrase “to the place where 
the student was,” but one article only is used: 
nabtu tamdhari 2illiwwo bota 350:7; sim. 201: 
2; 215:8; 309: 6-7; Observations 113:3. From 
the following example one would conclude that it 
is the first of the two articles, sc. the one belonging 
to bota, which is omitted: nabta sabayti zaillatto 
bota “ to the place where the woman was ” 359: 12. 
Unfortunately no such conclusion can be drawn, 
because bota, like many other words denoting inani- 
mate things, can be masculine as well as feminine; 
it is usually masculine, but at 277: 1-2 both gen- 
ders are found within one line of each other. 
Unfortunately I am unable to quote an example 
where the subject of the relative clause is in the 
plural. 

Another case is presented by compound preposi- 
tions. There is no doubt that the noun forming 
part of a compound preposition, like any other 
nomen regens in Tigrifia, can take the article. 
This is clear (1) when the compound preposition 
governs a possessive suffix, e.g. nabtu taga’u “ to 
his side ” 308: 7, and still clearer in ’abtu taga’om 
“at their side” 276:10; (2) when the nomen 
rectum too has an article, e. g. nabtu la‘li tu tabbag 
“upon the male lizard” 258:11; ‘abtu tagatu 
zamota sab’ay “at the side of the dead man” 
Observations 104; ‘abtu taga tu satran maraxan 
“at the side of the grass and the calf” ibid. 112 
(where the singular article before two nouns co- 
ordinated by ...-m ...-m contradicts the rule 
Siven in § 56d); *abtu gadmi ’atan ’attagammata 
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‘anasti “before the sitting women ” 176: 11; just 
as we find, e.g., nabtu gdza ’atu sdb’ay “to the 
house of the man ” 213: 3-4; nabtu gaza ‘ata g”al 
“to the house of the girl” 175:8; nabtu gaza 
‘atom hallawti “to the house of the watchmen ” 
265:11; nabtu ’anda tom ‘abbayti “to the house 
of the great ones” 293:8. But very often, espe- 
cially with compound prepositions, it is only the 
regens which is provided with an article, while the 
reader feels that the governed noun is as “ definite ” 
as can be wished and that it would certainly have 
received an article, if a simple instead of a com- 
pound preposition had been used: ‘abtu la‘li ‘arat 
“on the bed” 200:4; nabtu taga gareza “to the 
side of the bier ” 201: 5; *abtu la‘li hawwi “on the 
fire” 294:4; and similarly natu ‘af wanéa “ the 
(accusative) brim of the drinking-horn” 278; 
5-6; in all of these examples the nomen rectum 
has occurred before. My own informant, a native 
of Aksum,’° used to render phrases like afti la‘li 
“om “on the tree” by Amh. kdzziya zaf lay; in one 
of his stories I find the following instructive ex- 
ample with the nomen rectum in the plural: 
naftom ‘addi *idug™ “to the town of the asses,” 
Amh. kanndzztya ahiyyocé agar. These renderings 
show that for him the article placed before the 
regens belongs to the nomen rectum. Some in- 
stances in Leslau’s texts might seem to point in 
the same direction: nabta ’anda sabayti “to the 
house of the woman” 185:7; nabta taga tabbag 
“to the side of the female lizard ” 258: 7 (but in 
line 9 nab la‘li ta tabbag “ upon the female lizard,” 
with the article placed after the compound preposi- 
tion). But unfortunately what had to be said about 
bota, likewise holds good for taga and ’anda: they 
may occasionally themselves be feminine. I would 
attach greater importance to cases where other 
qualifiers besides the definite article seem to appear 
in the same position, i.e. before the noun forming 
part of a compound preposition, e. g. the indefinite 
article in ‘ab hade taraf meda 176: 7, where “sur 
(le) bord d’une place” seems to suit the context 
better than “sur un bord (de la) place”; and the 
indefinite article together with a short relative 
clause in ‘ab hade g”iidg”iid zabalé lal ’amni 
“upon a hollow stone ” 307: 10; the last example 
is, however, so unusual that I should like to see it 
confirmed before using it as evidence. It is to be 





*° Palestinian Constable Lidj Kabbaida Margqos. 
11 This is how I noted the word. I am aware that the 
standard form is ’a’dug. 
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hoped that future grammarians will pay attention 
to these constructions. 


§ 62. No account is given of constructions like 
bitu gosiro’ om méaltt “on the day of their 
appointment ” 241: 11-12; batamhartu bazhat 
“through the abundance of his learning” 251: 
6-7 ; ba‘ayndy hayli “by the strength of my eyes” 
223:12 (but in the next line ’azw nay ‘aynazra 
hayli) ete. In the sequence rectum-regens after a 
preposition governing the regens the genetival par- 
ticle is always absent in Amharic, but not normally 
in Tigrifia. At 169: 2 we even have ’atu mara’ om 
mé‘alti without a preposition.—On the other hand, 
in mas séb’aya bulukko taraddin 300: 4 mas gov- 
erns sdb’aya, not bulukko (mas can hardly mean 
“with” in the instrumental sense): hence not 
“elle se couvre du bulukko de son mari,” but “ she 
covers herself together with her husband with a 
bulukko,” * i.e. they sleep under the same quilt. 

Must it be inferred from Leslau’s silence that 
the archaic construction peculiar to words denoting 
kinship—viz. regens with possessive pronoun, n2-, 
nomen rectum —is unknown in Akkele Guzay? 
It exists at least in Aksum and in Hamasén; for 
the latter region cf. g”’al hawdbbo’ om na-hasiy 
Yohannas “the female cousin of King John” 
Kolmodin, Traditions 212: 11, sim. 152:2; Wdy- 
zéiro Elenor, ba‘alti-betom na-xabur nay Amdarika 
prazidint Franklin Dé. Rozavalt, The Eritrean 
Weekly News, no. 9, 10, and often similarly. 


§81. A word ought to have been said regarding 
the use of the definite article with relative clauses 
(v. supra ad $60). Another point which calls for 
comment is the position of prepositions governing 
the “antecedent.” Both points are connected. In 
Amharic a relative clause is recognized as such only 
near its end, when one comes to the relative com- 
plex. In Tigrina, a definite article belonging to the 
“antecedent” is placed in front of the whole rela- 
tive clause and thus helps to recognize it as such 
at once. However, this construction has likewise 
its inconveniences: the article may be widely sepa- 
rated from the word to which it belongs, and some 
practice is required not to lose the thread before 
the relative complex is reached. 

In Amharic it is an absolute rule that a preposi- 
tion governing the qualified word must immedi- 
ately precede the relative complex; this is also the 





** Amh. bullokko “ toge & quatre épaisseurs, trés riche, 
trés chaude, servant de couverture,” Baeteman, Dict. 262. 
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case when the preposition functions as “conjunc- 
tion.” It is a not uncommon experience for the 
student, after having worked his way through the 
greater part of a long relative clause, to find his 
progress barred by an unforeseen preposition and 
to have to start afresh. In Tigrifa this particular 
difficulty is avoided: the preposition precedes the 
article placed in front of the whole relative clause. 

This construction and the one required by Am- 
haric usage occur both on the same page at 228: 2 
and 10 respectively: batu giiddus Giyorgis zawoa- 
‘lillu mé‘alti and giiddus Giyorgis bazawa‘lillu 
méalti “on the day on which the feast of St. 
George falls.” 

Failure to hold the preposition or conjunction 
back till the proper moment is one of the mistakes 
which Europeans trying to speak or write Amharic 
are particularly apt to commit (I have had occa- 
sion to point out that it has been made in print 
by one of the best European specialists).1* But 
what would be a howler in Amharic, is to a large 
extent quite permissible in Tigrina: ldé-Wadlda 
Maryam yammibbal sdéw is faulty Amharic, but 
ba’abajadid zabbahal caérqi “with the cloth called 
Abi-jadid” (Leslau 295:8) is unobjectionable 
Tigrina, My Aksumite informant usually expressed 
himself in this way, e. g. av sdw zwiyyir’’o (= ziy- 
yara’yo) safra havi’a “ (she) having hidden (him) 
in a place which nobody could see” (Amh. séw 
kimmayayaw bota dibbaqa). In Leslau’s texts ex- 
amples with “conjunctions” are particularly fre- 
quent, e.g. kasa* ’atu q’dl‘a zawdssa’ “until the 
child comes forth” 159:5 (sim. 170: 4-5; 265: 
3-4, etc.), where Amh. would require hasanu 
askiwata; with kim ..... za... “as” 223:9; 
with ’ankab ..... za... “rather than” 212: 7-8. 
With pure prepositions there are, however, also 
examples like ddw ’ankab zabdldllu bota “from 
the place where he stood ” 258: 3-4, as in Amharic; 
cf. 228: 10, quoted above. 


§ 81 f,g (cf. also 86c). In discussing the Cleft 
Sentence it is convenient to classify its various types 
according as the logical predicate is (I) the gram- 
matical subject, or (II) some kind of adverbial 
complement.** 

For saying that in the Cleft Sentence the copula 
is used “ impersonnellement ” (§ 86c) there is no 





18 Bulletin d’études orientales . . . Damas 6 (1937) 
120 a. 

** For a fuller, though by no means complete, treat- 
ment see my Etudes de syntaxe copte (1944), 57 ff. 
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justification except the fact that this is really so 
in English and to a large extent in French. In 
Tigrifia the opposite is true. Actually the two 
exx. given in § 86 c are of type I, where the copula 
always agrees with the grammatical subject in 
Tigrifia as well as in Amharic; and even in type 
II, where Amharic regularly uses the 3rd pers. 
masc, sg. without concord (exceptions are so rare 
as not to affect the rule), Tigrifia tends to make 
the copula agree with the subject of the relative 
clause (thus in two of the exx. given in § 81/f,9). 
From my previous experience I had been under 
the impression that this illogical concord in type 
II was general. Whether this impression is or is 
not correct with regard to other varieties of Tigrifa, 
it certainly needs some qualification with regard 
to Leslau’s texts, which show not a little vacilla- 
tion. Not having undertaken a complete survey of 
all instances, I shall merely quote a few examples 
of certain types: *° 

When the logical predicate is a prepositional 
phrase and, together with the copula, forms the 
second part of the Cleft Sentence (which is less 
usual), there is no concord: 161: 5; 223 pu; when 
it begins the first half (with the copula placed in 
the middle of the sentence), concord is the rule: 
180:5; 182: 2; 210:7; 234u; 282:2; 315: 1-3; 
an exception: 368:2. With “why?” as logical 
predicate, there is concord with salaman 244: 4, 
but none with ma’anti mantay 159: 9; Observations 
106: 4. With a gerund for the logical predicate 
concord is prevalent: 186:10; 188 pu; 203: 3; 
236:9; 251:1;77 326:15; 353: 5; exceptions: 299: 
12; 300: 13. With a substantive as virtual direct 
complement (not marked by na-) there is concord 
242: 115; 283: 2; 311: 5 (cf. Kolmodin 52:8; 195: 
6). On the whole concord is the more common; 
to determine the extent of, and possibly the reason 





*° E. g., lésérg yémmihon gabe lagéza nai (normally 
niw) ydmdttahu “it is (lit., I am) in order to buy 
butter for the wedding that I have come,” Mittwoch, Er- 
edhlungen 112; yahacé kafu gudat yalldétcaw banna ba- 
Ityop ya hazb batta aydolldcéamm (normally aydollémm ) 
“it is not only in us, the Ethiopian people, that this 
evil harm exists,” Lum. et Paix, 3 May 1928, 1386; cf. 
Bull. d'études or... . Damas 6 (1937) 1204. 

**No account is here taken of exx. with negative 
copula (’aykondn). 

‘*kdmzuy gdbire ’ayye zidhankuxa “This was how I 
saved you,” lit. “I am (= it was) acting like this that 
I saved you.” In his interlinear translation Leslau ren- 
ders gébire ’oyye together by “j'ai fait,” as if it were 
the compound Perfect of his § 100 aa. 


for, the exceptions, there is obviously room for 
further investigation. 


§83h. gazzat mazza‘ “something” seems to 
have had the unusual fate of being borrowed by 
(Northern) Amharic; Afevork, Gram. 291: 16 
uses gazza mazza for small cheap merchandise 
(“ pins, kohl, glass trinkets, prayer-beads &c.”) : 
“ knick-knack,” “ stuff,” or the like. 


§84b. The existence of a substantive mala’ti 
“ plénitude ” (mala’tt is the feminine of the adjec- 
tive malu’ “full”) is not proved by ’aza zatama 
bamala’ta “ this whole town ”; it would be so only 
if bamala’ta referred to a substantive of masc. 
gender. As it is, this example rather seems to 
illustrate the idiom dealt with by Leslau in § 66 D8 
(where it does not properly belong): “in their 
children ” = “in their childhood,” accordingly “ in 
her full one ” = “in her fulness.” With reference 
to a masc. noun we should expect bamalu’u, and 
this is what we actually find in sam ta hawtu 
bumilu’u *ayyablon “he does not utter his sister’s 
name in full,” 280:8 (cf. ’atu xullu sama yablo 
“he utters her whole name,” 281: 3). 


§126a. It is, of course, strictly in keeping 
with the objective facts, though not necessarily 
with the truth, to say that ‘agammdatd, ’agabbala, 
‘axattald, and similar causatives from tagimmatda, 
tagabbala, tarattala &c. exhibit the simple causa- 
tive with “a-. Seeing that the causative of these 
primary reflexives with gemination of the second 
radical is elsewhere formed by ’at- (Old Harari 
atgébala Cerulli 427%; Caixa Guragé dtcaittirem 
< *atzéttala-) and in Amharic by as- (asqgimmdatd, 
asqabbala, askattala &c.) ,‘* it seems far more likely 
that the non-gemination (and consequent spiranti- 
zation in the case of k and q) of the first radical 
is due to the dissimilating influence of the gemi- 
nated second, in accordance with a fundamental 
law (Leslau §12¢) which is responsible for some 
of the complications of Tigrifa conjugation; 
*atqabbala > **aqqabbalad could not have resulted 
in anything but ’agabbala. 

§ 129. No example is given of an ‘as- stem 
with frequentative base: ‘asfdrarahe (yasfarara- 
hawom 217:6) “to threaten.” This is probably 
an Amharism (asfdérarra) and confirms Leslau’s 
view of Tigrifa ’as-stems in general; da Bassano 
gives only the more Tigrifia-like form ’affairarahe. 





18 Cf. Cohen, Nouv. Et. 235, 245, 246-7. 
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§ 131. The formation of the passive participle 
*asta’mur does not warrant the conclusion drawn 
by Leslau that ’asta- is no longer felt as the prefix 
of a derivative stem and therefore “n’est pas vivant 
dans la langue.” In Geez, where the vitality of the 
‘asta-stems is beyond doubt, their passive participles 
were formed in exactly the same way (’astarkub 
“engrossed ” IV 1, ’astagubu’ “ assembled ” 1V 3: 
Dillmann, Gram. §111b). 


§153c. Leslau’s statement that ordinal num- 
bers above “ twentieth” are normally replaced by 
cardinal numbers needs two qualifications: (1) it 
is only with reference to a space of time that car- 
dinal numbers are used in a manner suggestive of 
ordinal numbers ; (2) a phrase like ba’arba‘a ma‘alti 
“in forty days” hardly ever means, or rather can 
be translated, “on the fortieth day,” unless it is 
accompanied by a possessive suffix referring to the 
subject: bdrba‘a md‘alitu 162: 5, and with article 
bitu ’arba‘a mé‘altu 199: 8-9; cf. Amh. babdsa 
sarat wand laj barba qdnu, set laj basalsa qanua 
niw krastanna yamminnassu “according to Abys- 
sinian custom a son is baptized on the fortieth day 
(or, after forty days) and a daughter on the six- 
tieth day (or, after sixty days),” *® Afevork, Gram. 


98. On the other hand, in Amharic at least this 
use is not restricted to numbers above twenty: 
ka-Kartum basammantacéan tandstan a-Kayro 
bdarat ganaééan gabban “having left Khartoum 
after a week we arrived in Cairo on the fourth day 
(or, after four days)” (from a private letter) ; 
cf. also Praetorius, Amh. Spr. p. 326 n. 2, last 
quotation. The use of basammantacéan is note- 
worthy: it cannot be translated “on the eighth 
day,” because sammant, though etymologically ap- 
parently an ordinal, means nothing but “ week.” 


160cy. Leslau’s general description of the use 
of ’ambar is impeccable, but in translating his first 
example he has inadvertently interchanged “ de- 
main” and “ aujourd’hui stibah ’ambar lomt 
kahabaikka *ayka’alan means of course “ je peux te 
donner demain mais non pas aujourd’hui.” And 
though he correctly says, “ce mot se place a la fin 
d’une proposition a laquelle on en oppose une au- 
tre,” he sometimes puts in his texts a comma before, 
instead of after, ’ambdr (233:1; 270: 6; 323:9). 
These are trifles, but they are apt to embarrass 





**® The Cleft Sentence of the original is of a kind which 
defies translation into English. 
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learners, for whom the use of ’ambdr (and of its 
Amh, counterpart anjt) is notoriously difficult to 
grasp. 

The texts include descriptions of manners and 
customs (pp. 159-333) and of games (333-346), 
stories (346-368) and 20 proverbs with explana- 
tions (368-378). They make pleasant and often 
amusing reading and deserve also the attention of 
ethnologists and folklorists. 

Misprints of any seriousness are rare. There are, 
however, a few disquieting cases of apparent con- 
fusion between a and u. As these vowels happen 
to be the distinctive marks of the two genders in 
a number of forms (e. g. the sg. article, the Gerund 
3rd pers. sg., the Perf. and the Impf. 2nd and 3rd 
pers. pl.), such cases are of grammatical impor- 
tance, but it is not always possible to decide whether 
we may assume a misprint or have to acknowledge 
a case of unusual gender or concord. The masc. 
article with sdbayti “woman” can, it seems, be 
safely put down as indefensible: natu sibdytu 
243:1 (contrast masta sibiytu 190:1). In the 
passage (160:7 and 9) sabbugq gabiran hasibin 
mas wddda’u “when they have finished washing 
thoroughly” the fact that the reference is to 
women and the presence of two Gerunds 3rd pers. 
fem. makes one fairly confident in postulating 
wddda’a (thus at 292:7). In ’ata zatésala’ ulu 
nigar “the (fem.) matter about which (masc.) 
they have quarrelled ” 230:6 one would expect 
either ’atwu or else -la.2° At 163: 6-7 we read: *utu 
kab ‘abbona ’Addam zawdrdsa hatayat zataf'alu 
“that the (masc. sg.) sin which (fem. sg.) he had 
inherited from our father Adam were abolished 
(fem. pl.) for him”; hatayat is not a plural as 
Leslau seems to assume (§ 56 f)** nor necessarily 
feminine; seeing that the article masc. sg. is cer- 
tain owing to the assimilation of the first to the 
second vowel, one is tempted to read *iitu zawdriso 
hatayat (thus actually on the same page, line 8) 
zatafallu. At 183: 7% we have ‘ata (fem.) gorbdta 
“her skin ” followed by three masculine verb-forms, 
but in line 9 ’atu (masc.) gorbdta. 

The texts are accompanied by a free as well as 
an interlinear translation. The latter is especially 





*° The whole sentence runs, ’ata zatdsala’ ulu nagdir 
nassu 'ayyu natu dayna zandggar “It is he (sc. the arbi- 
trator) who relates the matter about which they have 
quarrelled to the judge”; Leslau wrongly refers nassu 
’ayyu to nagar. 

** According to da Offeio, Gram. della lingua tigrai 3 
(Asmara 1935) 31 hati’at has no plural form. 
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welcome because it allows the reader to do without 
a dictionary. It might, however, have done a little 
more in helping the beginner to make himself 
familiar with the intricacies of Tigrifa syntax. 
E. g., in rendering relative clauses a distinction 
ought to have been made between who-whom/which- 
clauses and conjunctional that-clauses, especially 
in Cleft Sentences: 191: 6 “qui l’ [masc.] aide,” 
read “qu’il l’ [fem.] aide”; and “qu’elle enléve,” 
read “qui enléve”; the whole sentence should be 
translated “ Until, having finished his ploughing, 
he helps her, it is she who rakes”; 230: 7 “ qu'il 
raconte,” read “qui raconte”; 243:3 “qui l’a 
entendu,” read “qu’il ’a entendu”; 250:5 “qui 
attache,” read “qu’il attache,” &c. Another point 
where the beginner needs guidance is the correct 
reference of the definite article before a relative 
clause: in ’atu séb zagatala sab “the man who has 
killed a man ” 231: 9-10 the article belongs to the 
second sdb, not to the one which it immediately 
precedes ; sim. 244: 12-245: 1 and often. Finally, I 
venture to express the belief that it would help 
much in the way of an exact understanding of 
Tigrifa (and other Modern Ethiopian) particles, 
if in rendering them a much more sparing use 
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were to be made of “certes.” The meaning of 
*awwan is correctly given as “and, as well, like- 
wise” in §i60a 8, but in the interlinear transla- 
tion it is throughout “ certes,” which also must do 
duty for ’ambdr and -si. 


173: 10 yahabom is “he gives them,” not “ ils 
leur donnent ” nor “on leur donne.” Read yaha- 
ba’om “ they (fem., sc. the bridesmaids) give them.” 
It is likewise to the bridesmaids that the Imp. haba 
174: 2 is addressed. 

243:7 halafi “fautif,’ “coupable”: in Amh. 
(h)alafi means “ responsible,” which also suits the 
present context. 

255:10 tdémahari bet does not mean “ maison 
du professeur ” but “ pupil’s house,” i. e. “ school.” 
Walker, English-Amh. Dict. 142a@ s. v. “school ” 
wrongly gives yastimari bet “teacher’s house ” 
instead of (ya)tamari bet. 


In conclusion, I wish to thank the author for 
the pleasure I have derived from working through 
his admirable book. 


H. J. PoLorsky 
THE HEBREW UNIVERSITY, 
JERUSALEM 
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A very notable contribution both to the history 
of Dura and the chronology of tombs in the middle 
Euphrates district has been made by Mr. Toll in 
this report on the necropolis. 

Nothing seemed more hopeless than the opening 
of the tombs at Dura when excavations revealed 
that they had been systematically plundered. It 
was the acumen and persistence of Mr. Toll which 
revealed that beneath the broad dump heap just 
west of the Palmyrene gate lay a group of cata- 
combs which had escaped in part the depredations 


of the robber. Two were found intact and several 
only partially disturbed. Toll’s painstaking labors 
in recovering all the evidence and in checking the 
results in tomb construction with tombs elsewhere 
in the necropolis, have thrown a new and welcome 
light on the development of the city. 

The chronology was established in part by the 
rare and chance coin, a very useful check, but more 
especially by a comparison of the type of construc- 
tion in conjunction with the tomb furniture. The 
earliest type with a single loculus or equipped 
merely with benches (Tomb 17 dated by a coin of 
Lysimachus) was gradually replaced by more elabo- 
rate structures and a greater number of loculi. In 
the first century of our era appear vessels of faience 
and glass, testifying both to the new techniques of 
manufacture and also perhaps to the greater pros- 
perity of the city due to the Roman-Parthian 
treaty of 20 B.c. The dump heap covering and 
preserving the tombs belonged to the period of 
Roman occupation shortly after A. p. 165. 

A group of eight tower tombs, with stepped 
bases in which exterior loculi were placed, was 
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found in ruined condition. One superstructure 
wall was recovered face down and almost intact so 
that accurate reconstructions of the exteriors could 
be made. Toll’s revealing comparisons with tower 
tombs at Baghuz, Halebieh, Palmyra, and else- 
where show that the Dura tombs belong to a 
Middle Euphrates group. His suggestion that 
similar tombs at Palmyra with exterior loculi in 
the base belong to the beginning rather than the 
end of the Palmyra series is convincing. 

The careful drawings of the few clay sarcophagi, 
of pottery and of minor finds as well as the many 
plates with the furniture of individual tombs 
grouped together furnish ideal material for schol- 
arly study. The volume is naturally largely a de- 
scription and catalogue of tombs and tomb furni- 
ture but the conclusions are admirably drawn to- 
gether to show the various stages of growth and 
development in the necropolis, as well as the 
sequence of clay and glass vases in the city. 

I rather regret that only passing reference was 
made to the temple of Bel and Iarhibol in the 
cemetery (Report VII and VIII, pp. 310-6), for 
if the cult was not, as seems likely, concerned with 
the dead, the dedication of the temple in 33 B.c. 
is very revealing in relation to the spread and 
growth of the necropolis. It seems hard to believe 
that the really thorough plundering of the tombs 
was made before the time of the Persian siege, for 
the dump heap must have only slowly covered the 
group of tombs after the Roman occupation. In 
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that case one may hope to find other tombs intact 
or relatively untouched beneath the embankment 
of the walls, if the cemetery approached so near 
the fortifications. 

Toll suggests that a coin of Antiochus in a tomb 
of obviously later date might be explained (p. 9) 
by a custom of providing the dead with coins 
already out of circulation. I am more inclined to 
believe that the tomb in question (Tomb 24) dis- 
placed one or more earlier tombs and that the 
loculus with a mixture of objects including sherds 
of glass as well as the coin of Antiochus I, con- 
tained the collections from disturbed graves. One 
might support such a contention by pointing to 
Tomb 42 (p. 82) which was rebuilt and enlarged. 
Not convincing is Toll’s explanation of the low 
earthen wall around the necropolis as a protection 
for the Persian camp during the seige of Dura. 
More probable, I believe, is its function as pro- 
tection of the cemetery against the grazing goat, 
the jackal, and the hyena. 

The editors should be congratulated on the care 
end accuracy with which the volume was prepared. 
I found neither typographical error nor egregious 
mistake. I take great pleasure in heralding the 
volume as a very significant addition to the pre- 
liminary reports of Dura and in congratulating 
Mr. Toll on the excellence of his work. 


CLARK HopxKINs 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 





Kazakhski geroicheskti epos (The Kazakh Heroic 
Epic). By A. S. Ortov. Moscow-Leningrad : 
AKADEMIA NAvuK SSSR, 1945. Pp. 3-148. 


Orlov, a well known Russian Slavicist,’ sets as 
his task in this study the treatment of selected 
Kazakh epic texts according to the methods of the 
literary historian. He became familiar with the 
Kazakh Turkic language during a period of resi- 
dence in Northern Kazakhstan. His materials were 
mainly received from the Literary Section of the 
Institute of Language, Literature, and History of 





*A recent article by this author is: A. S. Orlov, Geroi- 
cheskie temy drevnei Russkoi literatury (Heroic Themes 
of Old Russian Literature) in: Jzvestia Akademii Nauk 
SSSR, 4: 2, pp. 69-85, Moscow, 1945. 





the Kazakh Affiliate of the Academy of Sciences of 
the U. 8S. S. R.; they consist of printed and type- 
script versions of a number of lengthy Kazakh epic 
poems. 

The book contains chapters on the epics con- 
cerning Alamis-batir, Koblandi-batir, Er-Sain, Er- 
Tarhin, Sura-batir, Kambar-batir, and Edige. Plot 
résumés are given and comparisons of various kinds, 
principally with the Russian bylina tradition, are 
put forward. 

The Kazakh minstrels, transmitters of the poems, 
belong to the general tradition of Turkic epic narra- 
tion. The Kazakh jirsi, like the Kirgiz manasg. and 
the Azeri (Azerbaican) asug (Anatolian asik) sings 
his epics to a string accompaniment and treats his 
materials with much creative freedom. On the 
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latter point the Turkic singer closely resembles the 
virtuoso type of Russian bylina reciter (e.g. M. 
S. Kriukova,? T. G. Ryabinin*) or folktale narra- 
tor (N. O. Vinokurova,* “ Magai”*). 

The plot materials themselves are vaguely trace- 
able back to the fifteenth or sixteenth century. 
Recorded historical events can sometimes be seen 
in the epical occurrences—here most clearly in the 
poem about Edige. In this respect also the Russian 
bylina tradition is somewhat similar. At this point 
however the significant likenesses between the two 
traditions seem to cease. The general similarities 
which remain appear to relate to an over-all defi- 
nition of the heroic epic the world over. Traits 
such as: definition of events as national history, 
tracing of the hero’s lineage, magic intervention, 
etc. may be found, for example, in the Homeric 
epics, Beowulf, the Nibelungenlied, the Chanson 
de Roland, Digenis Akritas, and the Marko Kralevié 
ballad cycle. 

Orlov notes for the Kazakh texts, in addition to 
the traits listed above, these characteristics: a high 





2E. Borodina, R. Lipets, Y. Sokolov, Byliny M. 8. 
Kriukovoi, Moscow, I, 1939, II, 1941. 
* Cf. the Rybnikov and Gilferding collections of byliny. 
*M. Azadovskii, Verkhnelenskie skazki, Irkutsk, 1938. 
°M. Azadovskii, Skazki Magaia, Leningrad, 1940. 
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literary quality in general, a psychological treat- 
ment of interpersonal relations, realism, lyricism, 
use of dialogue (no monologue-laments as in the 
Russian bylina tradition), use of humor, com- 
plexity of plot. The existence of great hierarchal 
cycles in the Turkic epic is probably responsible 
for the plot-complexity of the individual songs. 
The Russian bylina, which usually consists of one 
or two episodes in a hero’s adventures, not neces- 
sarily connected with the events of other byliny, 
here contrasts with the Turkic poem. On many 
counts a much closer comparison could be drawn 
between the Armenian Sasun epics and the Turkic 
epics. 

Orlov avoids carrying his comparisons too far, 
being more interested in describing the distinguish- 
ing features of the Kazakh material as a prime 
entity. His many citations from Russian bylina 
texts are interesting in a general way. The culture 
hero bathos emerges as the one probably world- 
wide factor. 

It will be highly interesting in the future to see 
other disciplines applied to the study of Turkic 
minstrelsy. Orlov has done what he set out to do 
in a highly satisfactory way. 


W. D. Preston 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 














NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES 


JOURNAL OF CUNEIFORM STUDIES 


The recent appearance of the first number of the 
“ Journal of Cuneiform Studies ” marks a milestone in 
the progress of cuneiform research in America; it is a 
most welcome example of constructive American par- 
ticipation in the field of Oriental studies The journal 
was founded with the help of a grant from the American 
School of Oriental Research at Baghdad, and has as its 
editors the three eminent American cuneiformists, 
Albrecht Goetze of Yale University, Thorkild Jacobsen 
of the University of Chicago, and Abraham Sachs of 
Brown University. Its contents will be devoted primarily 
to philological contributions but archaeological interpre- 
tation, particularly that useful for the understanding of 
the cuneiform texts, will not be neglected. Moreover 
articles will be accepted if written in French or German, 
as well as English, a practice that is all too rare in 
American scientific journals. 

The contents of the first number of the JCS well illus- 
trate the wide scope of its particular field and the inter- 
national character of its contributors. It contains articles 
involving the Sumerian, Accadian, Hittite, Elamite, and 
Ugaritie languages; the authors are three Americans, 
an Englishman, a Dane, and a Frenchman. As for the 


reviews, this issue carries only three. But these are 
significant in that they consist of a careful and con- 
structive analysis of the books reviewed, and not of mere 
general statements. All in all there is little doubt that 
the JCS will become a major source of scholarly achieve- 
ment in Near East studies; its future numbers will be 
eagerly awaited by all who are interested in ancient 
Oriental research. 

Perhaps one of the more surprising features of this 
first number of the JCS is its attractive outer appear- 
ance. In order to keep costs down to a minimum, the 
editors decided to have the journal printed by the offset 
process. But this in no way impaired the clarity and 
legibility of its pages; indeed in some ways it reads 
more easily than journals published by the orthodox 
printing process. The editors are to be heartily con- 
gratulated on the successful production of this number, 
into which must have gone much patient and diligent 
labor. And Orientalists the world over are deeply in- 
debted to the American Schools of Oriental Research for 
their material and spiritual support which made this 
major scholarly enterprise possible. 


SAMUEL NOAH KRAMER. 





UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA FAR EASTERN AND 
RUSSIAN LANGUAGE SCHOOL 


The Far Eastern and Russian Language School, Uni- 
versity Extension, University of California, Berkeley, 
announces intensive instruction in the Chinese, Japanese, 
Korean, Russian and Siamese languages. Three semesters 
a year. Summer, 12 weeks, between June 23 and Sep- 
tember 13, and two 15-week terms beginning September 
22 and February 23. The Russian program is presented 


only in the fall and spring terms, and the Siamese only 
during the summer. Chinese, Japanese and Korean are 
offered in all three terms. Twenty hours of instruction 
offered a week in language, area lectures and general 
linguistics lectures. 

For further information write the Far Eastern and Rus- 
sian Language School, University Extension, University 
of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 





A CORRECTION 


In the article “On Some Old Persian Inscr‘ptions of 
Darius I,” by Roland G. Kent, on pages 30-33 of this 
volume, which was set up and proofread during the 
author’s illness, there is a regrettable error for which 
the author is not responsible. The inscription DSb in 
column 2 of page 31 should have been printed partly in 
italics and partly in roman type, instead of in solid 
italics. We reprint the inscription here in proper form, 
with the introductory sentence giving the reason for the 
mixture of types: 


we now give the text of Scheil’s No. 8, setting in 
Roman type the characters preserved in the Louvre 
copy according to Weissbach’s readings (KIA, 98), 
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which include a number of characters not previously 
recorded as visible: 

1 adam : Ddrayavau- 
& : wsdyabiya 
: vazraka ; xSaya- 
Oiya : wéiyadi- 
yanim : xSiya- 
Giya : dahyiina- 
m : wvidyabiya : 
haruvahyiaya : 
bimiya : Vist- 
aspahya : puga 
: Haxdmanisiya 


moO CON Qo p DO 
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THE EDITORS. 





